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THE PREFACKE.* 
1655. 


J HAD thought to have given somewhat a larger account in 
this Preface than now I do, as well concerning the publishing 
of these Sermons,—First, Why at all? Secondly, Why now, 
so late? Thirdly, Why these? so many, so few,—as concern- 
ing the Sermons themselves, First, the Truth, and Secondly, 
the Choice of the Matters therein handled. Thirdly, the 
Manner of handling, and such other things as some Readers 
out of curiosity expect to be satisfied in. But considering with 
myself, that there may be times wherein it may be a point of 
the greatest prudence to keep silence, and wherein, as it was Amos v.13. 
wisely said of old, Qui bene latutt, bene vixit,t ‘he liveth best, 
that appeareth least ;’ so it may be as truly said, Qui bene 
tacutt, bene divit, ‘he speaketh best that saith least,’—I thought 
it safer to save that labour, than to adventure the possibility 
of having offence taken, upon no better security than the not 
having meant to give any. 

2. Therefore, in short, thus. After these Sermons were 
preached, so far was I from any forwardness to publish them, 
that for some years they were thrown aside without any 
thought at all of printing them, but rather a resolution to the 
contrary. I could not observe any such scarcity of printed 
Sermons abroad, as that there should be any great need of 
sending out more. And the copying out of most of them again, 


* Originally prefixed, in 1656, to ad Populum, according to the ar- 
a Volume containing Sermons i— __ rangement of the present Edition. 
xvi. ad Aulam, Sermons iv, v, vi. t+ Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, 
ad Magistratum, and Sermon yiii. bene vixit. Ovid. Tyist. ITI. iv. 25. 
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which was to be done ere the work could be fitted for the 
press, and could not well be done by any other hand than my 
own, could not be any such pleasing task to me, especially at 
these years, sixty-nine current, as to tempt me to a willing- 
ness to undergo a drudgery of so much toil and irksomeness. 
Wherefore, though I was often and earnestly solicited there- 
unto, both by the entreaties and letters of friends, and some 
considerable offers also from such as trade in books, to quicken 
me on, yet my consent came on very heavily, and my reso- 
lutions remained uncertain. Until I understood that one, who 
having by some means or other lighted on a copy of one single 
Sermon of mine, preached at Newport in the Isle of Wight 
during the Treaty there, upon Gal. vy. 22, had surreptitiously, 
without my consent or so much as knowledge,* and that negli- 
gently and imperfectly enough,» printed it. Which, not know- 
ing how to help for what was past, nor for the future how far 
it might become a leading example for others to follow, as ill 
precedents seldom want seconds ;¢ but well knowing withal 
that there were in several men’s hands copies also of most of 
the Sermons here printed, I had no other way left to secure 
the rest from running the same fate their fellow had done, 
than by yielding my absolute consent to the publishing of 
them, and preparing them, as my leisure would serve, for the 
press. For I had learned by this late and some former expe- 
riences, that there are men, of those that make haste to be 
rich,¢ who bear so little reverence to the laws of common 
equity and ingenuity, that they will transgress them all, for 
the gain of three halfpence, or a piece of bread. ed, 88 


6BoA®, os péya SivacOo0v Tavtayod le 


a Vide Epistolam meam divulga- 
tam ... Hocne oportuit me incon- 
sulto? Lips. Epist. Misc. Cent, ii. 
100. 

b...et an sic oportuit? solam? 
immo et corruptam ? ibid. 

¢ Exempli improbi res est, nec 
probus aliquis neget. ibid. ... mali 
exempli est, arbitrium hoc sibi su- 


mere in scripta aliena. Id. ad Lector. 
praefix. ii. Centur. Epist. Misc. 

a... sed quae reverentia legum ; 
Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam 
properantis avari? Juven. Sat. xiv. 
[177-] 

e Aristophanes in Pluto. [? Ran. 
141. ws péya StivacOov mavrayov Te 
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3. But when, thus resolved, I came to seek up my scattered 
copies, which lay neglected, so little did I value them, some in 
one corner, some in another, of the two and twenty which I 
intended to publish, viz. nineteen ad Aulam, preached at the 
Court in my attendance, ordinary and occasional there, and 
three ad Magistratum, preached before some of the Reverend 
Judges in their circuits, after the best search I could make, 
I fell short five of my whole number. Those ‘ad Magistratum 
were all found; and, being all now published, there need no 
further account to be given of them. 


The nineteen ad Aulam were these, viz. 


if, on Eccl. vii. 1. Whitehall. 1631. 
II. on Prov. xvi. 7. Whitehall. 1632. 
HI. on tS. Pet. ii. 17. Newark. 1633. 
IV. No. 1. on S. Luke xvi. 8. Oatlands. 
Va on Psalm xix. 13. Belvoir. } O80: 
Vi. No. 1. on Phil. iv. 11. Greenwich. 
VII. No.2. on Phil. iv.r1. Oatlands. } 1037. 
VIII. on Isaiah lii. 3. Greenwich. 628 
IDS. on Rom. xv. 5. Theobalds. \ es 
X. on Psalm xxxvii. 11. Berwick. 
xde on 1 Tim. iii. 16. Berwick. \ #059" 
XO Now oner Cor) x, 23% Whitehall. 
XIII. on Psalm cxix. 75. Whitehall. f rose 
XIV Now on 1 Cor. x. 23% Hampton. 
XV. on Rom. xv. 6. Whitehall. 1641 
XVI. on Psalm xxvii. Io. Woburne. 6 
XVII. No. 2. on S. Luke xvi. 8. Stoke Pogeys. \ af 
XVIII.+ on Gal. v. 22. Newport. 

= \ 1648. 
XIX. on Heb. xu. 3. Newport. 


Of these the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Tenth were 
all missing; and the Eighteenth} was before fallen into the 


* Sermons xii. and xiii. are trans- { This Sermon was published in 
posed in the Editions, in order to 1653, by Andrew Crook, a book- 
bring the two Discourses on the seller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
same Text together. and was printed with the rest, in 

+ Sermon xviii. was not printed 1686. See Vol. i. p. 424 of this 
in the collected Editions till after Edition. 
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hands of another,* who would not be persuaded to part with 
his copy, as he calleth it, either to me upon entreaty, perhaps 
to chastise me for my ignorance, who was so silly before as to 
think I had had some right to my own, or to his fellow-stationer 
upon any reasonable, or rather, as I am informed, unreason- 
able terms: which is done, though not all outt so agreeably 
to the old Rule, Quod tibi fieri non vis, yet very conformly 
to the old Proverb, Ka) xepayeds Kepapett [koréer, kal Téxrove 
TEKTOD. | 

4. Of these six, thus in hazard to be all left out in the im- 
pression, three are recovered, and here presented to public 
view, and three are not. The first, viz. that on Eccles. vii. 1, 
I made a shift, by the help of my memory, to make up, as 
near as it would serve me to what I had so long since spoken, 
out of an old copy of a Sermon formerly preached upon the 
same Text elsewhere. For I am not ashamed to profess that 
most of those ad Aulam were framed upon such Texts, and 
out of such materials, as I had formerly made use of in other 
places; but always cast, as it were, into new moulds. For 
both fit it was the difference of the auditories in the one place, 
and in the other, should be somewhat considered; and, be- 
sides, my first crude meditations, being always hastily put 
together, could never please me so well at a second and more 
leisurable review,f as to pass without some additions, defalca- 
tions, and other alterations, more or less. The second and 
third also, viz. that on Proy. xvi. 7, and that on 1S. Pet. ii. 17, 
it was my good hap, searching purposely among the papers of 
my late worthy friend and neighbour, whose memory must 
ever be precious with me, Thomas Harington, Esq.,§ deceased, 


* South, in the Epistle Dedica- 
tory prefixed to his Sermon on the 
Creation of Man in the Image of 
God, dated Nov. 24, 1662, com- 
plains of some of his Discourses 
having been stolen from him in the 
King’s Chapel, and still detained. 

t ‘all out.? Compare Sermon y. 
ad Aulam, §. 29. 


{ Quoted in Aristot. Rhet. ii. 10. 
6, from Hesiod, Works and Days, 
ian. 

f Refrigerato inventionis amore. 
Quintilian. Epist. ad Tryph. [2.] 

§ See the Dedication prefixed to 
Sermon ivy. ad Populum, dated 
twenty-seven years earlier than this 
Preface. 
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there to find, together with the copies of divers others which 
I wanted not, transcribed with his own hand. But the fourth 
and fifth are here still wanting, because I could not find them 
out; and so is the eighteenth also, because I could not get it 
in. The want of which last, though happening not through 
my default, yet I have made a kind of compensation for, by 
adding one other Sermon of those ad Populum* in lieu of 
that which is so wanting, to make up the number an even 
score notwithstanding. + 

5. As for the Sermons themselves, the matter therein con- 
tained, the manner of handling, &c, I must permit all to the 
Reader’s doom. Who, if he be homo quadratus, perfectly even 
and unbiassed both in his judgment and affection, that is to 
say, neither prepossessed with some false principle to forestall 
the one, nor carried aside with partiality for, or prejudice 
against, any person or party, to corrupt the other, will be the 
better able to discern whether I have any where in these 
papers exceeded the bounds. of truth and soberness, or laid 
myself open to the just imputation either of flattery or false- 
hood. There hath been a generation of men, wise ¢s Tijv 8, Luke 
yeveay atév and for their own purposes, but malignants sure *™ ® 
enough, that laboured very much, when time was, to possess 
the world with an opinion, that all Court-Chaplains were para- 
sites, and their preaching little other than daubing. I hope (Ezek. xiii. 
these papers will appear so innocent in that behalf, as to eee 
contribute somewhat towards the shame and confutation of 
that slander. 

6. The greater fear is, that, as the times are, all men will 
not be well pleased with some passages herein, especially 
where I had occasion to speak something of our Church Cere- 


* See Vol. iii. p. 326, of this Edi- 
tion. 

+ In the First Edition there fol- 
lows, ‘The Reader shall find it in 
the latter part of the Book, carry- 
ing on every leaf, by a mistake in 
the printing, the title of The First 
Sermon: which he may please to 


mend, either with a dash of his 
pen, by putting out the whole three 
words, seeing there are no more to 
follow it; or else, with reference to 
the Seven Sermons ad Populum for- 
merly published, by writing Eighth 
instead of First all along in the 
Title.’ 
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monies, then under command, but since grown into disuse. 
But neither ought the displeasure of men, nor the change of 
times, to cast any prejudice upon the Truth, which, in all vari- 
ations and turnings of affairs, remaineth the same it was from 
the beginning, and hath been accustomed, and therefore can 
think it no new thing, to find unkind entertainment abroad, 
especially from them whose interest it is to be, or at leastwise 
to seem to be, of a different persuasion. For, that the Truth 
is rather on my side in this point than on theirs that dissent 
from me, there is, besides other, this strong presumption on- 
wards :* that I continue of the same judgment I was of, 
twenty, thirty, forty years ago, and profess so to do, with no 
great hopes of bettering my temporal condition by so profes- 
sing: whereas hundreds of those who now decry the Cere- 
monies, as they do also some other things of greater im- 
portance, as Popish and Antichristian, did, not many years 
since, both use them themselves, and by their subscriptions 
approve the enjoining of them; but having since, in compli- 
ance with the times, professed their dislike of them, their 
portion is visibly grown fatter thereby. If the face of affairs 
be not now the same it was, when the Sermons wherein this 
point is most insisted on were preached, what was then done 
is not sure in any justice now chargeable upon me as a crime, 
who never pretended to be a Prophet, nor could then either 
foresee that the times would so soon have changed, or have 
believed that so many men would so soon have changed with 
the times. & 

7. Of the presumption aforesaid I have here made use : not 
that the business standeth in need of such a reserve, for want 
of competent proof otherwise, which is the case wherein the 
Lawyers chiefly allow it;5 but to save the labour of doing 
that over again in the Preface, which I conceive to be already 
done in the Work itself. With what success I know not: that 
lieth in the breast of the Reader. But that I spake no other- 


* ‘onwards,’ in the mean time.  éyevnOnoay. Greg. Naz. 
Compare Serm. iv. ad Aulam, §. 41. h Ubi deficit plena probatio, 
® Tavres mAnv diya rod xpdvov _ praesumptionibus agendum est. 
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wise than I thought, and what my intentions were therein, 
that lieth in my own breast, and cannot be known to the 
Reader. Who is therefore in charity bound to believe the 
best, where there appeareth no pregnant probability to the 
contrary. The discourses themselves, for much of the matter, 
directly tend to the peace both of Church and State, by en- 
deavouring to persuade to Unity and Obedience; and, for the 
manner of handling, have much in them of plainness, little, 
I think nothing at all, of bitterness, and so are of a temper 
fitter to instruct than to provoke. And these I am sure are 
no symptoms of very bad intentions. If there be no worse 
construction made of them than I meant, nor worse use, I 
trust they neither will deserve much blame, nor can do much 
hurt. Howsoever, having now adventured them abroad, 
though having little else to commend them but truth and 
perspicuity, two things which I have always had in my care, 
—for whereto else serveth that ddvapus Epunvevtiky wherewith 
God hath endued man, but to speak reason, and to be under- 
stood ?—if, by the good blessing of Almighty God, whom I 
desire to serve in the spirit of my mind, they may become, in [Rom.i.9.] 
any little degree, instrumental to His Glory, the edification of 
His Church, and the promoting of any one soul in faith and 
holiness towards the attainment of everlasting Salvation, I 
shall have great cause of rejoicing in it, as a singular evidence 
of His undeserved mercy towards me, and an incomparably 
rich reward of so poor and unworthy labours. Yet dare I not 
promise to myself any great hopes, that any thing that can be 
spoken in an argument of this nature, though with never so 
much strength of reason and evidence of truth, should work 
any kindly effect upon the men of this generation, when the 
times are nothing favourable, and themselves altogether un- 
disposed to receive it, no more than the choicest music can 
affect the ear that is stopt up, or the most proper physic 
operate upon him that either cannot or will not take it. But 
as the Sun, when it shineth clearest in a bright day, if the 
beams thereof be intercepted by a beam too, but of another 
kind, lying upon the eye, is to the party so blinded as if the 


2 Tim, iii. 
1. 
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light were not at all, so I fear it is in this case. Not through 
any incapacity in the organ so much, especially in the learn- 
eder part among them, as from the interposition of an un- 
sound principle, which they have received with so much affec- 
tion, that, for the great complacency they have in it, they are 
loath to have it removed. And as they of the Roman party, 
having once throughly imbibed this grand principle, that the 
Catholic Church, and that must needs be it of Rome, is infal- 
lible, are thereby rendered incapable to receive any impres* 
sions from the most regular and concluding discourses that 
can be tendered to them, if they discern any thing therein 
disagreeing from the dictates of Rome, and so are perpetually 
shut up into a necessity of erring, if that Church can err, 
unless they can be wrought off from the belief of that prin- 
ciple, which is not very easily to be done, after they have 
once swallowed it and digested it, without the great mercy of 
God and a huge measure of self-denial: even so have these 
our Anti-Ceremonian Brethren framed to themselves a false 
principle likewise, which holdeth them in error, and hard- 
eneth them against all impressions or but offers of reason to 
the contrary. 

8. All errors, sects, and heresies, as they are mixed with 
some inferior truths to make them the more passable to 
others, so do they usually owe their original to some eminent 
truths, either misunderstood or misapplied, whereby they be- 
come the less discernible to their own teachers : whence it is 
that such teachers both deceive and are deceived. To apply 
this then to the business in hand. There is a most sound and 
eminent truth, justly maintained in our own and other Re- 
formed Churches,* concerning the perfection and sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures. Which is to be understood of the 
Revelation of supernatural truths, and the substantials of 
God’s Worship, and the advancing of moral and civil duties 
to a more sublime and spiritual height by directing them to 


* Compare Sermon vii. ad Popu- lam, §. 21, Sermon xiii. ad Aulam, 
lum, §.23; and for ‘the Reformed §. 30, and Sermon y. ad Clerum, 
Religion,’ see Sermon xi. ad Au-  §. 30. 
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a more noble end, and exacting performance of them in a 
holy manner, but without any purpose thereby to exclude the 
belief of what is otherwise reasonable, or the practice of what 
is prudential. This orthodox truth hath, by an unhappy mis- 
understanding, proved that great stone of offence, whereat all 
our late Sectaries have stumbled. Upon this foundation, as 
they had laid it, began our Anti-Ceremonians first to raise 
their so often renewed models of reformation; but they had 
first transformed it into quite another thing, by them per- 
haps mistaken for the same, but really as distant from it as 
falsehood from truth, to wit this, that nothing might lawfully 
be done or used in the Churches of Christ, unless there were 
either command or example for it in the Scriptures. Whence 
they inferred, that whatsoever had been otherwise done or 
used was to be cast out as Popish, Antichristian, and super- 
stitious. This is that unsound, corrupt principle whereof I 
spake: that root of bitterness, whose stem in process of time 
hath brought forth all these numerous branches of sects and 
heresies, wherewith this sinful Nation is now so much pestered. 

g. It is not my purpose, nor is this a place for it, to make 
any large discovery of the cause of the mistake, the unsound- 
ness of the tenent* itself, and how pernicious it is in the con- 
sequents. Yet I cannot but humbly and earnestly intreat 
them, for the love of God and the comfort of their own souls, 
as they tender the peace of the Church and the honour of our 
Religion, and in compassion to thousands of their Christian 
brethren, who are otherwise in great danger to be either 
misled or scandalized, that they would think it possible for 
themselves to be mistaken in their principle as well as others, 
and possible also for those principles they rest upon to have 
some frailties and infirmities in them, though not hitherto by 
them adverted, because never suspected: that therefore they 
would not hasten to their conclusion, before they are well 
assured of the premisses, nor so freely bestow the name of 
Popish and superstitious upon the opinions or actions of their 
brethren as they have been used to do, before they have first 


* *tenent.’ Compare Sermon ix. ad Aulam, §. 32. 
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and throughly examined the solidity of their own grounds : 
finally, and in order thereunto, that they would not therefore 
despise the offer of these few things ensuing to their consider- 
ation, because tendered by one that standeth better affected to 
their persons than opinions. 

10. And, first, I beseech them to consider nae unluckily 
they have at once both straitened too much, and yet too much 
widened that which they would have to be the adequate Rule 
of warrantable actions, by leaving out prudence, and taking in 
example. Nor doth it sound well, that the examples of men, 
though never so godly, should, as to the effect of warranting 
our actions, stand in so near equipage* with the commands of 
God, as they are here placed jointly together, without any 
character of difference so much as in degree. But the super- 
adding of examples to commands in such manner as in this 
assertion is done, either signifieth nothing, or overthroweth all 
the rest, which is so evident that I wonder how it could escape 
their own observation. For that example, which is by them 
supposed sufficient for our warranty, was itself either war- 
ranted by some command or former example, or it was not. 
If it were, then the adding of it clearly signifieth nothing ; for 
then that warrant we have by it proceedeth not from it, but 
from that precedent, command, or examplet which warranted 
it. If it were not, then was it done merely upon the dictates 
of prudence and reason; and then, if we be sufficiently war- 
ranted by that example, as is still by them supposed, to act 
after it, we are also sufficiently thereby warranted to act upon 
the mere dictates of prudence and reason, without the neces- 
sity of any other either command or former examplet for so 
doing. What is the proper use that ought to be made of 
examples is touched upon a little in the Eighth Sermon 


* “equipage,’ equality. So Shak- 
speare, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i. 2. ‘I will retort the sum in 
equipage,’ a passage unsuccessfully 
attempted by the Commentators, 
and omitted in despair by the Ger- 


man Translators. 

+ * precedent, command, or ex- 
ample.’ These words do not ap- 
pear in the First Edition. 

{ ‘or former example.’ 
First Edition ; ‘or example.’ 


In the 
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ad Aulam, towards the latter end, but is very needful to be 
better understood than it is, considering the ill use that hath 
been made of Scripture examples both in former, and, much 
more, in these our later times. 

11. Secondly, I beseech them to consider, whereof also I 
have given some touch more than once in the ensuing Ser- 
mons, what scandal is given, and what advantage to the Ana- 
baptists, Familists,* Quakers, and the whole crew of our modern 
Sectaries, by what other name or title soever they are called 
or distinguished. When this gap was once opened, What com- 
mand have you in Scripture, or what example for this or that? 

Una Eurusque Notusque : 

it was like the opening of Pandora’s Box or the Trojan horse. 
As if all had been let loose, swarms of Sectaries of all sorts 
broke in, and, as the frogs and locusts in Egypt, overspread 
the face of the land. Nor so only; but, as often it happeneth, 
these young striplings soon outstript their leaders, and that 
upon their own ground, leaving those many parasangs} behind 
them who had first showed them the way, and made entrance 
for them. For as those said to others, What command or 
example have you for kneeling at the Communion ? for wearing 
a Surplice, &c? for Lord Bishops? for a penned Liturgy ? for 
keeping Holy Days, &c? and there stopt: so these to them ; 
Where are your Lay Presbyters, your Classes,t &c, to be found 
in Scripture? Where your Steeple-houses, your National 
Church? your Tithes and Mortuaries? your Infant-sprink- 
lings? Nay, where your Metre-Psalms? your two Sacraments ? 
your observing a weekly Sabbath ’—for so far I find they are 
gone, and how much further, I know not, already ; and how 
much further they will hereafter, for Hrranti nullus terminus,§ 
God only knoweth,—show us, say they, a command or example 
for them in Scripture. 

* The same as the Family of t Classes, Classis Ed. I. 

Love, 1578-1580. Afterwards, in § Is this meant for a reference to 
- 1604, Ranters. See Fuller’s Church Seneca, Epist xvi.? Viam eunti ali- 
History, iv. 307, v- 340, ed. Brewer. quid extremum est: error immen- 


+ See Erasmus, Adag. Chil. i. — sus est. 
Cent. ili. 82. 
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Fugerunt trepidi vera et manifesta loquentem 

Stoicidae.* 
Thus do these pay them home in their own metal; and how 
the pay can be honestly refused, till they order their mintage 
better, I yet understand not. If any of them shall say, with 
him in the Satirist, 

Haec ego nunquam 

Mandavi, dices olim, nec talia suasi.} 
the reply is ready in the next verse there, 

Mentis causa malae tamen est et origo penes te. 
I doubt not but many of those that made a stand sooner are 
highly displeased with those that rushed on headlong and 
adventured further, yea, and it may be, declaim against them 
with some vehemency both in the pulpit and press. But truly 
no great reason, if they lent them their premisses, to fall out 
The Master in the Fable did 
not well to beat his maid for serving him with thin milk, when 
For why should he that 
giveth another scandal, be angry with him for taking it? or 
he that helpeth to set it on tumbling down the hill, blame the 
stone if it tumble on still ew virtute impressa, and do not stop 


with them about the conclusion. 


it was his own cow that gave it. 


just where he would have it? So mischievous a thing is it, as 
Aristotle often observeth, Td px Kad@s AaBely tas Tperas 
épxas'™ not to lay the foundation upon a firm bottom at the 
first. It had been best, if this had been looked to sooner and 
from the beginning ; but better than not at all, if it would be 
well considered yet, and some remedy thought on to help it as 
much as may be, before it grow past all hope of recovery. 

12. But, thirdly, and above all, I beseech them to consider, 
whither that duerpia rs av00AKns,2 which many times marreth 


k Juvenal. Sat. i, [64.] 

1 Id. Sat. xiv. [224.} 

m Aristot. de Coelo, 3. 7. [9.] 
See also de Coelo, i. 5. [3]; de In- 
cessu Animal. cap. 7. [de Motu Ani- 
mal. 7.11. ed. Bekker. de Generat. 
Animal. cap. 7. v.7. 23. Ai yap dp- 
Xai peyeber odoar puxpai rH Suvdpec 


peyada eiciv. See Sermon yiii. ad 
Populum, §. 25. | 

n Basil. Epist. 41. ad Maximum 
Philosophum. [ ciwOa yoy ametxateww 
TOUTOY ey® PuToKou@, veapod curod 
Suacrpodny amevOdivovrt, eira TH a- 
petpia THs dvOodKns Svapaprovte rod 
Bécou, Kal mpds TO evayTioy amaya- 
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a good business, hath carried them ; and how mightily, though 
unwittingly, and, I verily believe most of them, unwillingly, 
they promote the interest of Rome, whilst they do with very 
great violence, but not with equal prudence, oppose against it: 
so verifying that of the Historian Poet, spoken in another case, 
Omnia dat, qui justa negat.° 
I mean, in casting out not Ceremonies only, but Episcopacy 
also, and Liturgy, and Festivals out of the Church, as Popish 
and Antichristian. .... Hoc Ithacus velit. If any of these 
things be otherwise guilty, and deserve such a relegation upon 
any other account, which yet is more than I know, farewell 
they. But to be sent away packing barely upon this score, 
that they are Popish and Antichristian, this bringeth in such 
a plentiful harvest of proselytes to the Jesuit, that he doth not 
now, as formerly, gaudere intus et in sinu, laugh in his sleeve, 
as we say, but yuury 7H Kepadf, openly, and in the face of the 
sun, triumph gloriously, and in every pamphlet proclaim his 
victories to the world. If you shall say that the scandal is 
taken by them, not given by you, it is, to all but yourselves, as 
much as nothing: whilst the contrary is demonstrable, and 
that there is in these very pretensions, a proper, and, as I may 
say, a natural, tendency to produce such effects, as we see to 
have ensued thereupon. The truth whereof will evidently 
appear by stating the case thus. A man otherwise rational and 
conscientious, but somewhat wavering in point of Religion, yet 
desiring in sincerity of heart to be of the truer Church, if he 
knew which were it, hath some temptations offered him by his 
education, friends, books, the confusions among us, or other- 
wise, to incline him towards the Church of Rome. Which 
temptations being not able of himself to conquer, he repaireth 
to a Presbyterian, suppose, or Independent: he acquainteth 
him with his doubts, and desireth satisfaction therein : telleth 
him, among other things, that he had a good opinion of the 
Church of England heretofore, whilst she had Episcopal 
Government and a well-formed Liturgy, and did observe 
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Christian Festivals, and some kind of outward decency in the 
worship of God, as all the Churches of Christ had and did in 
the purest and primitive times; but now that all these things 
are laid aside, he must needs be of another mind, unless they 
can fully satisfy him concerning the premisses. In this case, I 
would fain know what possible satisfaction such a man could 
receive from either of these, holding to their principles. To 
tell him these things were Popish, and therefore to be cast out 
of the Church, were the next way to put him quite off. He 
would presently conclude,—and it is impossible he should do 
otherwise, being already so prepared as in the case is sup- 
posed,—that certainly then that which we call Popery is the 
old Religion, which, in the purest and primitive times, was 
professed in all Christian Churches throughout the world. 
That only cofdv dapyaxdv, * which is usually the last reserve 
in these disputes, that the mystery of iniquity began to work 
betimes, will seem to him but a ridiculous begging of the ques- 
tion; and he will tell them, that every Sectary may say the 
same to them. Whereas the sober English Protestant is able, 
by the grace of God, with much evidence of truth and without 
forsaking his old principles, to justify the Church of England 
from all imputations of heresy or schism, and the Religion 
thereof as it stood by Law established from the like imputation 
of novelty, and to apply proper and pertinent answers to all 
the objections of those, whether Papists or others, that are 
contrary-minded, to the full satisfaction of all such as have 
not, by some partial affection or other, rendered themselves 
uncapable to receive them. 

13. I confess I had no purpose, as may appear by the be- 
ginning of my Preface, when I set pen to paper, to have said 
much, if any thing at all, of these matters. But I had so very 
much more to say for the pressing of each of these three Con- 
siderations, and the business withal seemed to me of so much 


* Compare Sermon vy. ad Ma- _ phecies concerning the return of 
gistratum, §. 28. Popery,’ given in the Second Part 
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importance, that, after I had once begun, I had much ado to 
repress myself from drawing this Preface into a yet far greater 
length. But since I have thus adventured to unbowel myself, 
and to lay open the very inmost thoughts of my heart in this 
sad business before God and the world, I shall hope to find so 
much charity from all my Christian Brethren, as to show me 
my error, if in any thing I have now said I be mistaken, that 
I may retract it, and to pardon those excesses i modo lo- 
quendi, if they can observe any such, which might possibly, 
whilst I was passionately intent upon the matter, unawares 
drop from my pen. Civilities which we mutually owe one to 
another, 

.... Damus hane veniam, petimusque vicissim. 
considering how hard a thing it is, amidst so many passions 
and infirmities as our corrupt nature is subject to, to do or say 
all that is needful in a weighty business, and not in something 
or other to over-say or over-do. Yet this I can say, in since- 
rity of my heart, and with comfort, that my desire was, the 
nature of the business considered, both to speak as plain, and 
to offend as little, as might be. If I can approve my carriage 
herein to the judgment and consciences of sober and charitable 
men, it will be some rejoicing to me; but J am not hereby jus- 
tified. I must finally stand or fall to my own Master, who is 
the only infallible Judge of all men’s hearts and ways. Humbly 
I beseech Him to look well ¢f there be any way of wickedness 
or hypocrisy x me; timely to cover it Himself, and discover 
it to me, that it may be by His grace repented of, and par- 
doned by His mercy; by the same mercy and grace to guide 
my feet into the ways of peace and truth, and to lead me in 
the way everlasting. 


Decemb. 31. 1655. 


O be favourable and gracious unto Sion: build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem; repair the breaches thereof; and 
make no long tarrying, O Lord, our helper and our Re- 
deemer. 


ETIAM VENI, DOMINE JESU. 


THE 


PREFACE TO THE READER.* 
LOS 7. 


Hw these Sermons will be looked upon, if at all looked 
upon, by the men of the times, is no very hard matter to con- 
jecture. I confess they are not A-la-mode, nor fitted to the 
palate of those men who are resolved beforehand, without 
tasting or trial, to nauseate, as unsavoury and unwholesome, 
whatsoever shall be tendered unto them from the hand of an 
Episcopal Divine. And therefore the republishing of them in 
this state of Church affairs, now the things so much contended 
for in some of them are worn out of date and thrown aside, 
will be deemed at least a very unseasonable undertaking : to 
as much purpose, perhaps it will be said, as if a man would 
this year reprint an Almanack for the last. For the latter 
part of the objection, at the peril be it of those that had the 
hardiness to adventure upon a new Edition. Mihi istic nec 
seritur, nec metitur.t All I had to do in the business, was 
but the drudgery of reviewing the old copy, to correct the 
errata of the former impressions, and of looking over the 
sheets as they were wrought off from the press and sent me 
down, to note the oversights escaped in the printing, and to 
make the Index of the Scripture Quotations. As to the other 
part of the crime, such as it is, to wit, the unseasonableness of 
this after-publication, there need not much be said. If the 
Sermons, thought not unseasonable in some former times, be 


* This Preface was originally tratum, and Sermons i-vii. ad 
prefixed to the four Sermons ad Populum. 
Clerum, Sermons i-ii. ad Magis- + Plautus, Epidicus, II. ii. 80. 
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now become és éxrpéuara, as things brought forth into the 
world again out of due time, that cannot I help. They are 
the same they were when they were first preached, and the 
same they were when they were last printed; and so am [a 
If either they or I find worse entertainment now than we did 
then, and any blame be due for that, let not us bear it who 
are guiltless, but the times. For it is they are changed, not 
we. Howsoever, edxaipws, dxalpws, now they are abroad they 
must take their lot as it falleth out. Which be it better, be 
it worse, this yet we shall gain thereby, that if any shall 
charge these papers with unseasonableness, no very huge 
crime, he shall ipso facto, by that very act, and the verdict 
of his own conscience, fully discharge and for ever acquit them 
of the guilt of timeserving: a crime, I trow, of a vaster mag- 
nitude, and wherewith discourses of this nature were wont to 
be so frequently, that I say not unjustly, aspersed, whilst the 
times looked more favourably upon them. 

2. But of this enough. I expect to meet with far heavier 
censures than these, from the ungoverned spirits and tongues 
of the more zealous, that is to say, if rightly interpreted, the 
more clamourous and less knowing, among them. Who know- 
eth not, that as empty vessels give the loudest sound, and 
shallow brooks run with a fiercer current and make a greater 
noise than deeper rivers do, so they that are the least able to 
judge are ever the most forward to pass sentence, and, when 
they so do, the most rigid and peremptory therein? But the 
heaviest doom, I suppose, will proceed from those men, who, 
being themselves of late years fallen out grievously, fallen out 
for what cause I know not, with the ancient Government, 
Liturgy, and Ceremonies of the Church, are angry with all 
those that retain any good opinion of them. Whereunto yet 
themselves, when time was, seemed to be, and if they dissem- 
bled not, which we are unwilling to believe, were indeed, rea- 
sonably well affected. For they submitted to the Government, 


2 "Orep eiyt rodro pévo, kai Greg. Naz. [Orat. xiv. tom. i. 219 
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used the Liturgy, and observed the Ceremonies appointed, 
according to Law and Order, and their own professed appro- 
bation of the same, as well by express words from their mouths 
as by subscription under their hands, yet remaining upon re- 
cord. What hath wrought this change in them, evidence of 
reason, or worldly interest, and how far it hath wrought upon 
them, in reality, or but in compliance, and in what order too, 
by immediate assault upon their judgment, or by dealing un- 
derhand first with the affections, themselves do or should 
best know. It highly concerneth them, even as much as the 
peace of their consciences is worth, and much more than so, 
to be well assured that their hearts are upright in this affair. 
And in order thereunto, not to content themselves with a 
slight and overly* examination, (there is more wickedness 
and deceitfulness in the hearts of all men, than most men are 
aware of,) but to make the most diligent, district,t and un- 
partial search possible into the true causes and motives of this 
change. And, for so much as fears and hopes have been ever 
found the fittest and the readiest engines to work such feats, 
to inquire, particularly, what influence or operation either the 
fear of losing what they had, or the hope of getting more, 
might have in this work, towards the producing of such an 
effect. It will best become others to judge as charitably as 
they may; but, doubtless, it would be safest for them to be 
very jealous over themselves, lest so great a change could not 
have been wrought in so short a space without a strong infu- 
sion, either of the one, or the other, or both, into the medicine 
that wrought it. Especially, since the conjuncture of the time 
wherein this change happened, may very probably raise some 
suspicion, that the fear of the sword might have, and the 
visible advantage some have found thereby since, as probably, 
that the hope of gain had, some co-operation at least, with 
whatsoever was the principal cause of this so sudden a meta- 
morphosis. If nor so, nor so, but that they find themselves 

* ‘overly, slight, superficial, as + ‘district.? See Sermon iy. ad 
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clearly convinced in their judgments of their former error, and 
that they are fully persuaded they are now in a better way 
than that wherein they formerly walked, it is happy for them, 
and I doubt not but they will find matter of rejoicing in it, if 
they be not mistaken (a thing not impossible) in the trial of 
their own hearts. Of the sincerity whereof, the likeliest way 
to give satisfaction to the world, and to add some strengthen- 
ing withal to their own assurance, is, by showing compassion 
to those their brethren, that cannot yet tell how to recover 
themselves out of the snare of the same common error, from 
which they are so happily escaped. At leastwise so far as 
not to despise them, nor to pass their censures upon them 
with so much freedom and severity as some have done. If it 
be a fault, sure it is a very pardonable one, for a man in the 
change of times to remain unchanged in his mind and opinion, 
and to hold to his former, and, as he thinketh, well-grounded 
principles, so long as he can neither apprehend any reason of 
sufficient strength to convince his understanding that he is in 
the wrong, or to manifest unto him the necessity of making 
such a change, nor is able, with the best wit he hath, to dis- 
cern any thing so lovely in the effects and consequents of such 
change since it was made, as might win over his affections to 
any tolerable liking thereof upon the post-fact. 

3. To return where I was going, and from whence I have 
not much digressed: if any should now ask me what those 
heavy censures are which I said we should be like to meet 
withal, I confess I am not able to give him any certain account 
thereof, not knowing beforehand what reasons or expressions 
the spirits of particular men will suggest to their tongues or 
pens. Only, by what hath been usually said by one sort of 
men upon such like occasions heretofore, more sparingly and 
in the ear in former times, but of late more frequently, freely, 
and on the housetops, it may be probably guessed what kind 
of censures are to be expected from those of the same party 
now. Yet, for that I am not conscious to myself to have said 
any thing in the papers now, or at any time heretofore, with 
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my allowance published, that may give just offence to, or 
merit the hard censure of, any sober dispassionate man; and 
that, if yet I must fall under some mis-censures, it is not my 
case alone, but of many others also wrapt with me in the same 
common guilt, I shall therefore reduce my discourse herein 
ab hypothesi ad thesin, and propose the Objections, with my 
Answers thereunto: though with some reflection upon myself 
in most of the particulars, yet as laid against the generality of 
those men’s sermons, writings, and other discourses, who, ac- 
cording to the new style of late years taken among us, go 
under the name of the Prelatical Party, or Episcopal Divines. 
4. The Objections are, First, That in their ordinary ser- 
mons they take any small occasion; but when they preach at 
the Visitations, where most of the Clergy of the voisinage are 
convened, set themselves purposely in their whole Discourse 
to let fly at their godly brethren, who out of tenderness of 
conscience dare not submit to some things endeavoured to be 
imposed upon them by the Prelates. The poor Puritan is sure 
to be paid home: he must be brought under the lash, and 
exposed to contempt and scorn at every public meeting: the 
Papists, professed enemies of our Church and Religion, escaping 
in the mean while scot-free, seldom or never meddled withal 
in any of their Sermons. Secondly. Or if sometimes some 
little matter be done that way by some of them, it is so little 
that it is to as little purpose: rather, for fashion’s sake, ad 
faciendum populum, and to avoid suspicion, than for any ill 
will they bear them. Perhaps give them a light touch by the 
way, a gentle rub as they pass along, that shall do them no 
harm ; but their Brethren, that profess the same Protestan 
Religion with them, they handle with a rougher hand. With 
elder guns and paper-pellets they shoot at those ; but against 
these, they play with cannon-bullets. Thirdly. And all this 
anger but for Ceremonies: trifles even in their own esteem 
who plead hardest for them. If they be indeed such indiffer- 
ent things as they confess them to be, and would have the 
world believe they make no other account of them, why do 
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they doat on them so extremely themselves? Why do they 
press them upon others with so much importunity? Why 
do they quarrel with their brethren eternally about them? 
Fourthly. The truth is, both we and they judge otherwise 
of them than as indifferent things. They think them neces- 
sary, whatever they pretend; or else they would not lay so 
much weight upon them. And we hold them Popish, Anti- 
christian, and superstitious; or else we would not so stiffly 
refuse them. Fifthly. It is not therefore without cause, that 
we suspect the authors of such Sermons and Treatises as 
have come abroad in the defence of such trash, to be Popishly 
affected; or at least to have been set on by some Popish 
Bishops or Chancellors, though perhaps without any such 
intention in themselves, on purpose to promote the Papal 
interest here, and to bring back the people of this nation by 
degrees, if not into the heart and within the walls of Babylon, 
yet at leastwise into the confines, and within the view of it. 
Sixthly. Which, as it appeareth otherwise, to wit, by their 
great willingness to allow such qualifications to sundry doc- 
trines taught in the Church of Rome, and such interpretations 
to sundry taught in our Church, as may bring them to the 
nearest agreement; and their great endeavours to find out 
such expedients, as might best bring on a perfect reconcilia- 
tion between the two Churches. Seventhly. So particularly, 
in pressing with so much vehemency the observance of these 
Popish and superstitious Ceremonies, for which we cannot 
find, nor do they offer to produce, any either command or 
example in Holy Scripture, to warrant to our consciences 
the use thereof. Eighthly. Which, what is it else, in effect, 
than to deny the sufficiency of the Scripture to be a perfect 
Rule of Faith and Manners? Which, being one of the main 
bulwarks of the Protestant Religion, as it is differenced from 
the Roman, is by these men and by this means undermined 
and betrayed. 

5. This is the sum and substance of the usual Censures and 
Objections of our Anti-Ceremonian Brethren, so far as I have 
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observed from their own speeches and writings; which I have 
therefore set down as near, as in so few words I could, to their 
sense, and, for the most part, in their own expressions. Much 
of which having, as I conceive, received its answer before- 
hand in some passage or other of the ensuing Sermons, might 
supersede me the labour of adding any more now. Yet for so 
much as these answers lie dispersedly, and not in one view, 
I held it convenient, as I have produced the Objections all 
together, so to offer to the Reader an answer to them all 
together, and that in the same order as I have given them in, 
begging at his hands but this one very reasonable favour, 
that he would do both himself and me so much right as not 
to pass his censure too hastily and to severely upon any part 
of what is now presented to his view, whether he like it or 
dislike it, till he hath had the patience to read over the 
whole, and allowed himself the freedom rightly and without 
prejudice to consider of it. 

6. That which is said in the first place of thei godliness 
and tenderness of conscience, is not much to the purpose as 
to the main business. For, first, besides that all parties pre- 
tend to godliness, Papists, Anabaptists, and who not, even 
the late sprung up generation of Levellers, whose principles 
are so destructive of all that Order and Justice by which 
public societies are supported, do yet style themselves, as by 
a kind of peculiarity, The Godly; and that, secondly, it is 
the easiest thing in the world, and nothing more common 
than for men to pretend Conscience, when they are not 
minded to obey: I do not believe, thirdly, though I am well 
persuaded of the godliness of many of them otherwise, that 
the refusal of indifferent Ceremonies enjoined by Lawful Au- 
thority, is any part of their godliness, or any good fruit, 
evidence, or sign thereof. But certain it is, fourthly, that 
the godliest men are men, and know but in part; and by 
the power of godliness in their hearts are no more secured 
from the possibility of falling into error through ignorance, 
than from the possibility of falling into sin through infirmity. 
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And as for tenderness of Conscience, fifthly, a most gracious, 
blessed fruit of the Holy Spirit of God, where it is really, 
and not in pretence only, nor mistaken, for sure it is no very 
tender conscience, though sometimes called so, that straineth 
at a gnat and swalloweth a camel, it is with it, as with other 
tender things, very subject to receive harm and soon put out 
of order. Through the cunning of Satan it dangerously ex- 
poseth men to temptations on the right hand; and through 
its own aptitude to entertain and to cherish unnecessary 
scruples, it strongly disposeth them to listen thereunto so 
long, till at the last they are overcome thereof. Needful it 
is therefore, that in the public teaching, the errors should 
be sometimes refuted, and the temptations discovered. And 
this ever to be done, seasonably, soberly, discreetly, and con- 
vincingly ; and, when we are to deal with men whose con- 
sciences are, so far as we can discern, truly tender, with the 
spirit of meekness and compassion. For tender things must 
be tenderly dealt withal, or they are lost. I know it is not 
always so done; nor can we expect it should. All preachers 
are neither so charitable, nor so prudent, nor so conscientious, 
as they should be. And they that are such in a good mea- 
sure are men still, and may be transported» now and then 
through Passion, and Infirmity, beyond the just bounds of 
moderation. But then, the fault is not so much in the choice 
of the argument they treat of as in the ill managing thereof ; 
which ought not to cast any prejudice upon others who deal 
in the same argument but after another manner. 

7. But that which pincheth most in this first particular, is, 
as I suppose, this: That upon all public occasions, especially 
in Visitation Sermons, they who agree with us in the sub- 
stance of the same Reformed Religion, are for the most part 
the only mark shot at: whilst the common enemy, the Papist, 
hath little or nothing said against him. For answer hereunto. 
First, so far as concerneth the Sermons here published, the 
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Objection is void ; for therein, the Papist hath had his share 
as well as his fellows, so oft as the Text gave occasion, or 
the file* of my discourse led me thereunto: as by the papers 
themselves, whereunto reference to be had, will evidently 
appear. Secondly, admitting all true that is alleged, either 
we are excusable in what they blame us for, or they that 
blame us inexcusable who do the very same things. Do not 
they usually in their Sermons fall bitterly upon the Papists 
and Arminians, but seldom meddle with the Socinians ? 
scarce ever name the Turks? I have been often told of 
their declamations against the observing of Christmas, that 
great superstitious thing ; but I remember not to have heard 
of much spoken against perjury and sacrilege and some other 
sins, wherewith our times abound. Nay, doth not their zeal 
even against Popery itself, Popery I mean truly so called, of 
late years, and since most of the pulpits are in their posses- 
sion, seem to abate? at leastwise in comparison of the zeal 
they show against Episcopacy, and against the Liturgy, Fes- 
tivals, and Ceremonies lately in use among us. These they 
cry down with all the noise they can, and with all the 
strength they have, having first branded them with the name 
of Popery; and this must now pass for preaching against 
Popery. I demand then, Is there not the like reason of re- 
proving sins and refuting errors? If so, are not perjury 
and sacrilege as great sins, at least, as keeping Christmas 
Holy-day ? Howsoever, are not the errors of the Turks, that 
deny the whole structure of the Christian Religion, foundation 
and all, far worse than the errors of the Papists, who by their 
additional superstructures have only altered the fabric, but 
keep the foundation still? And are not the errors of the 
Socinians, who deny the Trinity, God’s Omniscience, the 

Eternity of the Son, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, Original 


* ‘the file,’ the thread of my dis- And, were it not ill fitting for this 
course. Compare Spencer, F. Q. file 
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Sin, the Calling of Ministers, far worse than those the Armi- 
nians are charged withal, of Free Will, Universal Redemp- 
tion, Falling from Grace, &c? And are not the old, rotten 
Points of Popery, the Pope’s Oecumenical Pastorship and 
Infallibility, the Scripture’s Unsufficiency, Image-worship, In- 
vocation of Saints, Transubstantiation, Half-Communion, &c, 
errors of as great a magnitude as those other Points of 
Popery, lately and falsely dubbed such, of Episcopacy, Li- 
turgy, Festivals, and Ceremonies? If they be, why do our 
Brethren preach oftener and inveigh more against these lat- 
ter and lesser in comparison, than against those former and 
greater sins and errors? I doubt not but they have some 
reasons wherewith to satisfy themselves for their so doing : 
else they were much to blame. Be those reasons what they 
will, if they will serve to excuse them, they will serve as well 
to justify us. 

8. It will be said, perhaps, First, That the Turks have no 
communion with,us: they are out of the Church; and our 
chiefest care should be for those within, leaving those without 
for God to judge. Or indeed, Secondly, To what purpose 
would it be to address our speeches to them some thousands 
of miles out of hearing? If our voices were as loud as Sten- 
tor’s, or that of Mars in Homer, the sound would not reach 
them. Besides that, Thirdly, There is little danger in our 
people of receiving hurt or infection from them, who have 
no such agents here to tamper with the people in that behalf, 
no such artifices and plausible pretensions whereby to work 
them over to their side, no such advantages as the agreement 
in some common principles might afford for bringing on the 
rest, as the Papists have. Who, being within the pale of 
the visible Catholic Church, and living in the midst of us, 
have their instruments ready at hand in every corner to 
gain proselytes for Rome ; the specious pretences of Antiquity, 
Universality, Consent of Councils and Fathers, &c, where- 
with to dazzle the eyes of weak and credulous persons ; and 
some ground also to work upon, in the agreement that is be- 
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tween them and us in the principal Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 

g. These reasons, I confess, are satisfactory as to the com- 
parison between Turks and Papists, and may be applied to the 
other instance also in their proportion, so far as the application 
will hold truth. And all this is agreeable, both to the Apo- 
stle’s discourse, 1 Cor. v. 9-13, and to the advices of prudent 
Statists, who forbear to advance against a potent enemy 
abroad, till they have composed smaller quarrels and mutinies 
at home, and to the Example also of our Blessed Saviour Him- 
self. Who, although the errors of the Sadducees were, in 
themselves and in respect of their matter, much worse than 
those of the Scribes and Pharisees, yet because the danger of 
seducing the People was greater from these than from those,— 
the Pharisees by reason of their outside holiness being grown 
into better esteem with the people than the Sadducees were ; 
and the generality of the people also by their Education pret- 
tily well principled, and so forearmed against those more gross 
and palpable errors of the Sadducees,—is observed therefore 
to have both more frequently and with greater sharpness 
reproved the Scribes and Pharisees for their false teaching, 
than He did the Sadducees, and to have given the people 
more caveats to beware of them and their leaven, than that of 
the Sadducees. 

10. This is the most, I think, they have to say for them- 
selves; and upon supposal that all the particulars in the afore- 
mentioned instances were indeed such sins and errors as they 
either take or mistake them for, it must be admitted a very 
reasonable and sufficient plea. Only we require, which is but 
equal, that they mete unto us back again with the same 
measure, and allow us the benefit of the same plea mutatis 
mutandis so far as our case is the same with theirs. Let them 
but this do, and the Objection will vanish. First, we nothing 
doubt but that the Papists, by being baptized into the Faith of 
Christ, are in a far better condition otherwise, as we are sure 
they stand in a nearer relation to us thereby, than Turks and 
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Pagans do. Yet, as to external Communion in the public 
Worship, by refusing to assemble with us, which is not our 
fault, they are as very strangers to us as the very Turks are, 
and in that respect to be looked upon as of é£w, those that are 
without. And therefore we deemed it more expedient, and a 
more brotherly act, to endeavour the reducing of our Brethren 
that held Communion with us to their just obedience, by dis- 
covering to their faces, being personally present, those their 
errors that obstructed it, than to beat the air to little purpose, 
in declaiming against those that did not hear us, and we were 
sure would little regard us. For, secondly, were it not for the 
confirming of ow Protestant hearers in their present belief of 
the Truth, against such as will attempt to draw them from us, 
it would be a very impertinent thing to insist much upon the 
discovery of Popish errors in our Churches, whither they that 
should reap most benefit by such discovery never come. They 
live among us indeed, which the Turks do not; but since they 
come not where they may hear us, it is all one to us, in respect 
of our Sermons, as if they lived as far from us as the Turks do. 
But at such times as the Clergy are met together, which is 
chiefly done at the Visitations, when most of them who are 
most concerned, both for their own sakes and the people’s that 
depend upon them, to have a right judgment concerning the 
nature and use of indifferent things, are present, it seemeth to 
be very proper, and, by the blessing of God, may conduce very 
much to the edification of His people in Truth, Peace, and 
Godliness, that the just power of those that have authority in 
the Church for making Ecclesiastical Constitutions should be 
asserted, and the necessity of yielding obedience thereunto 
when they are made, by all under such authority should be 
pressed. This the very truth of the whole business. And 
what is there in all this, to deserve such outcries? What is 
there, if men would but soberly consider it, that is not every 
way agreeable to the dictates both of Christian Prudence and 
Charity. Thirdly, which is a very important consideration, 
and cometh up to the full of the Objection, we think it more 
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needful, seasonable, and expedient, upon such opportunities, to 
clear these points in difference betwixt us and our Brethren at 
home, than to handle any of the Controversies in debate be- 
twixt us and those of Rome. Both because the people are in 
more danger of being misled by these than of being seduced 
by Papists, and because the Papists make a great advantage, 
indeed the greatest, and in a manner the whole advantage 
they have against us, of these home-differences. For although 
the emissaries of Rome have long used all the art and diligence 
possible to advance the Roman interest among us, yet the 
people of England are so generally prepossessed with a de- 
testation of that Religion, as the people of Spain, France, and 
Italy are of ours, that, were it not for the advantage they 
make of the excesses of some troublesome spirits among our- 
selves, they could not have expected to have reaped so plen- 
tiful a harvest here, as of late years they have done. But our 
Brethren, having by their much preaching and inveighing 
against the Papists, wrought our common people to such a pre- 
judice against her doctrines, that many of them know no other 
rule whereby to judge of the soundness of men’s Religion, than 
by the greater or lesser distance it hath from Popery, have 
thereby withal gained that high esteem of their soundness in 
Religion above others in the hearts of many of our people,— 
led as most are, by opinion more than true judgment,—that it 
is a very easy matter for them to draw multitudes after them 
into a dislike of any thing, whereon they shall think good to 
fasten the imputation of being Popish. For preventing whereof, 
if we do our best endeavour upon all good occasions to unde- 
ceive them first, and by them the people, by letting them see, 
if they will but open their eyes, how unsound the principles 
are they go upon, and how unsafe the practices those principles 
lead unto, who can justly blame us for so doing? 

11. To the substance of the second Objection, if I may, with 
their leave and without their offence, pass by that quaint, 
minute piece of wit, of paper pellets and cannon-bullets, I shall 
need make no further Answer than what hath already been 
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given to the First. Only I shall, ex abundanti, add two 
things ; the one, concerning myself, the other, to the Objectors. 
For myself, if I be not much mistaken, I have been so far from 
offending in the kind objected, that I may seem rather to have 
offended too much on the other hand. The substance of the 
matter both against Papists and others, is, I hope, all along 
justifiable. And then, if some sharper expressions both against 
them and others have here and there slipt from my tongue or 
pen, such as heat and indignation in our greener years are apt 
to suggest, they that are ingenuous, considering how long it is 
since those Sermons were preached,* may be pleased to pardon 
it, upon the old plea, Dandum aliquod aetati. As for them, 
that they preach against Popery, I not at all mislike.t Only I 
could wish that these two Cautions were better observed, than, 
as far as I can make conjecture of the rest, by the proportion 
of what hath come to my knowledge, I fear they usually are, 
by the more zealous of that party: viz. 1°. That they do not 
through ignorance, prejudice, or precipitancy, call that Popery, 
which is not; and then, under that name and notion, preach 
against it. 2°. That they would do it with the less noise and 
more weight. It is not a business merely of the lungs, but 
requireth sinews too. Or, to use their own metaphor, let them 
not think that casting of squibs will do the deed, or charging 
with powder alone: that will give a crack indeed, and raise a 
smoke; but, unless they have bullet as well as powder, it will 
do little execution. 

12. To the third Objection, I say, First, that we have 
indeed no higher or other esteem of Ceremonies, than as of 
indifferent things: yet do we not count them trifles, otherwise 
than as in comparison with necessary duties. But let Cere- 
monies, Secondly, be as very trifles as any man can imagine 
them to be: yet Obedience sure is no trifie. They misstate 


* The earliest of the Sermons t ‘I not at all mislike.? Compare 
here intended, the Firstad Clerum, Sermon xiv. ad Aulam, §. 6. ‘I 
was preached in 1619; the latest, not deny.’ 
the Seventh ad Populum, in 1632. 
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the Question, when they talk of pressing Ceremonies. It is 
Obedience, formally, that is required: Ceremonies not other- 
wise pressed, than as the matter wherein that Obedience is to 
be exercised. If a master appoint his servant to do some small 
matter that he thinketh fit to have done,* though in itself of 
no great moment, yet he will expect to be obeyed; and it is 
great reason he should. If, in such case, the servant should 
refuse to do the thing appointed, because he hath no mind 
thereunto, and should receive a check or correction for such 
refusal, could he either sufficiently excuse his own fault, or 
reasonably complain of his master for dealing hardly with him, 
by saying, The thing was but a trifle? Is it not evident, that 
the thing which made the master angry, and the servant an 
offender, in that case, was not, precisely and formally, the 
leaving of the thing undone, which, had it not been com- 
manded, might have been left undone without any fault or 
blame at all, but the refusing to do it, when he that had a 
right to his service commanded him? Wherefore, Thirdly, that 
which is said of some men’s doating so extremely on Cere- 
monies, might have been well enough spared. I know no true 
son of the Church of England that doateth upon any Cere- 
mony, whatsoever opinion he may have of the decency or 
expediency of some of them. If any do, let him answer for 
himself. Among wise men, he will hardly pass for a wise man 
that doateth upon any. Nor will he, I doubt, prove a much 
wiser man, that runs into the contrary extreme, and abhorreth 
all. It is true, Fourthly, that there have been long and unkind 
quarrels about these things. More is the pity. But where is 
the fault? To whom is the beginning, and to whom the con- 
tinuance of a quarrel rather imputable? To him that demand- 
eth his right? or to him that withholdeth it from him? For 
this is the plain case in short: the Bishops, under the King,t 


* Compare Sermon vii. ad Popu- _scopacy, as established by Law in 
lum, §. 43. England, not prejudicial to Royal 
* See our Author’s Tract: Epi- Power. 
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require obedience to the Laws Ecclesiastical: these men refuse 
to give it. So began the quarrel at first; and upon the same 
terms it continued. If the obedience challenged were indeed 
due to those Laws, then did our brethren both begin the 
quarrel and hold it on: if it were not, then must the whole 
blame lie upon those that claimed it unjustly, and not upon 
them. So that upon winding up of the business, the whole 
controversy will devolve upon this point: whether to the Laws 
Ecclesiastical obedience is due or not? For the right deter- 
mining whereof, for so much as it is confessed on all hands 
that obedience is due to lawful authority commanding lawful 
things, two other points are to be resolved: the one, concern- 
ing the authority by which the Constitutions were made; the 
other, concerning the lawfulness of the things therein re- 
quired. The Presbyterians of the Kirk flatly and directly 
deny both. Ours, less forward to declare their opinion in the 
former point, have chosen rather to stand upon the latter only. 
And so the point in issue is briefly this: whether the things 
commanded, and particularly the Ceremonies, be lawful, yea 
or no. Which bringeth us to the consideration of 

13. The fourth Objection. Wherein, besides some ill lan- 
guage, which I love not to stir into, they declare, first, what 
they conceive to be our opinion, and, next, what is indeed 
their own concerning the Ceremonies, &c, m question. In the 
former, we desire* that candour which in all reason and cha- 
rity they ought to afford us: that they would fix nothing 
upon us as our opinion, which ourselves, who should best know 
what our opinion is, protest against, as not our opinion. They 
have been told a thousand times over, in the sermons and 
writings of private men, which is also attested and affirmed by 
the public Declaration of our Church,t the most authentic 
assurance a question of this nature is capable of, that we place 
no necessity at all in these things, but hold them to be merely 
indifferent. That, when for decency, order, or uniformity’s 


* «desire,’ miss, regret the ab- + Compare Sermon vii. ad. Po- 
sence of, desiderate; a Latinism. pulum, §§. 41-44. 
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sake, any Constitutions are made concerning them, there is 
the same necessity of obeying such Constitutions, as there is 
of obeying other Laws made for the good of the Common- 
wealth concerning any other indifferent things. That such 
necessity, either in the one or the other, ariseth not properly 
from the authority of the immediate Lawgiver, but from the 
ordinance of God, who hath commanded us to obey the ordi- 
nances of men for His sake. That, such necessity of obedience 
notwithstanding, the things remain in the same indifferency as 
before. Every way, in respect of their nature and quoad 
rem, it being not in the power of accidental relations to change 
the nature of things; and even in respect of their use; and 
quoad nos thus far, that there is a liberty left for men, upon 
extraordinary and other just occasions, sometimes to do other- 
wise than the Constitution requireth, extra casum Scandali 
et Contemptus. <A liberty which we dare not either take our- 
selves, or allow to others, in things properly and absolutely 
necessary. Upon which very account, I mean the considera- 
tion of the indifferency of the things in themselves, and upon 
which account alone, it is, that many of the Episcopal, that is 
to say, the true English Protestant Divines, who sadly resent 
the voting down of the Liturgy, Festivals, and Ceremonies of 
the Church, by so many former Laws established, heartily 
desired heretofore the continuance, and as heartily still wish 
the restitution, and are, by God’s help, ready with their 
tongues, pens, and sufferings, to maintain and justify the law- 
ful use of the same, do yet so far yield to the sway of the 
times, and are persuaded they may with a good conscience so 
do, as to forbear the use thereof in the public Worship, till it 
shall seem good to those that are in place of authority either 
to restore them to their former state, as it 1s well hoped, when 
they shall have duly considered the evil consequents of that 
Vote, they will; or at leastwise, and in the mean time, to leave 
them arbitrary, for men, according to their several different 
judgments, to use or not to use, which seemeth but reasonable, 
the like favour and liberty in other kinds having been long 
SANDERSON, VOL. UU. c 
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allowed to almost all other sorts of men, though of never so 
distant persuasions one from another. Lastly, that all Laws 
made concerning Ceremonies or other indifferent things, whe- 
ther Civil or Ecclesiastical, are mutable; and as they were at 
first made by human authority, so may they from time to time 
be by human authority abrogated and repealed. And then 
and thenceforth they lose their obligation; whereby the ne- 
cessity of yielding obedience thereunto wholly ceaseth and 
determineth; and the things thereby commanded or prohi- 
bited return to their primitive and natural indifferency, even 
in their use also, and in respect of us. This is clearly our 
opinion; and men may easily so understand us, if they will. 
14. But their opinion is, that the things enjoined are Popish 
and superstitious, and consequently unlawful to be used. And 
this they render as the reason of their Nonconformity. And 
the reason were certainly good, if the opinion were true. For 
the Popishness first. Unless we should sue out a Writ de jint- 
bus regendis,¢ it will be hard to find out a way how to bring 
this controversy to an issue, much less to an end: the term 
hath been so strangely extended, and the limits thereof, if yet 
it have any, so uncertain. If they would be entreated to set 
bounds to what they mean by Popish and Popery, by giving 
us a certain definition of it, we should the sooner either come 
to some agreement, or, at least, understand ourselves and 
one another the better, wherein and how far we disagreed. 
In the mean time, it is to me a wonder, that, if reason would 
not heretofore, yet the sad experience of the ill consequents, 
so visible of late time, should not have taught them all this 
while to consider, what infinite advantage they give to the 
Romish party to work upon weak and wavering souls, by 
damning so many things under the name of Popery, which 
may to their understandings be sufficiently evidenced, some 


© Omnia periclitabuntur aliter ac-_ [Fides nominum salus est proprie- 
cipi quam sunt, [et amittere quod tatum.] Tertull. de Carne Christi, 
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to have been used by the ancient Christians long before 
Popery was hatched, or but in the egg, and all to have no- 
thing of superstition or Popery in them, unless every thing 
that is used in the Church of Rome become thereby Popish 
and superstitious. Nor what great advantage they give to 
our newer Sectaries, to extend the name yet further. Who, 
by the help of their New Lights, can discern Popery, not only 
in the Ceremonies formerly under debate, but even in the 
Churches and Pulpits wherein they used to preach against 
Popery, and the bells wherewith they used to call the people 
together to hear them. These are by some of them cried 
down as Popish, with other things very many, which their 
Presbyterian brethren do yet both allow and practise: though 
how long they will so do is uncertain, if they go on with the 
work of Reformation they have begun, with as quick dispatch 
and at the rate they have done these last two seven years.* 
The having of Godfathers at Baptism, Churching of Women, 
Prayers at the Burial of the Dead, children asking their pa- 
rents’ blessing, &c, which whilome were held innocent, are 
now by very many thrown aside as rags of Popery. Nay, 
are not some gone so far already, as to cast into the same 
heap, not only the ancient hymn Gloria Patri,t for the re- 
peating whereof alone some have been deprived of all their 
livelihoods, and the Apostles’ Creed, but even the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer itself? And what will ye do in the end thereof ? 
And what would you have us do in the mean time, when you 
call hard upon us to leave our Popery, and yet would never 
do us the favour to let us know what it is? It were good, 
therefore, both for your own sakes, that you may not rove 
in infinitum, and in compassion to us, that you would give us 
a perfect boundary of what is Popery now, with some Pro- 


* «These last two seven years.’ actually commenced. 
This was looking back to the year + Standing up at the Gloria Pa- 
1643, in which, September 25, the ¢ri is mentioned as one of several 
Covenant was taken by both Houses common grounds of Sequestration, 
of Parliament; and, November 13, in Walker’s Sufferings of the Cler- 
the proceedings against Laud were gy, Part il. 181. 
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gnostication or Ephemerides annexed, if you please, whereby 
to calculate what will be Popery seven years hence. 

15. But to be serious, and not to indulge myself too much 
merriment in so sad a business: I believe, all those men will 
be found much mistaken, who either measure the Protestant 
Religion by an opposition to Popery, or account all Popery 
that is taught or practised in the Church of Rome. Our 
godly forefathers, to whom, under God, we owe the purity of 
our Religion, and some of which laid down their lives for the 
defence of the same, were, sure, of another mind, if we may, 
from what they did, judge what they thought. They had no 
purpose, nor had they any warrant, to set up a new Religion, 
but to reform the old, by purging it from those innovations, 
which in tract of time, some sooner, some later, had mingled 
with it and corrupted it, both in the Doctrine and Worship. 
According to this purpose, they produced, without constraint 
or precipitancy, freely and advisedly, as in peaceable times, 
and brought their intentions to a happy end: as by the result 
thereof, contained in the Articles and Liturgy of our Church 
and the Prefaces thereunto, doth fully appear. From hence 
chiefly, as I conceive, we are to take our best scantling,* 
whereby to judge what is, and what is not, to be esteemed 
Popery. All those Doctrines then, held by the modern Church 
of Rome, which are either contrary to the written Word of 
God, or but superadded thereunto, as necessary points of Faith, 
to be of all Christians believed under pain of damnation, and 
all those superstitions used in the worship of God, which either 
are unlawful, as being contrary to the Word, or being not 
contrary, and therefore arbitrary and indifferent, are made 
Essentials, and imposed as necessary parts of Worship, these 
are, as I take it, the things whereunto the name of Popery 


* “scantling.’ Here, apparently, any timber is designed to be cut 
specimen, siandard: a sense nearer to,’ than that in which Sanderson 
to the ordinary technical use of the has used it elsewhere. See Sermon 
word, as explained in Salmon’s _ ix. ad Aulam, §.17. 
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doth properly and peculiarly belong. But as for the Cere- 
monies used in the Church of Rome, which the Church of 
England at the Reformation thought fit to retain, not as es- 
sential or necessary parts of God’s Service, but only as acci- 
dental and mutable circumstances attending the same for order, 
comeliness, and edification sake, how these should deserve the 
name of Popish, I so little understand, that I profess I do not 
yet see any reason why, if the Church had then thought fit 
to have retained some other of those which were then laid 
aside, she might not have lawfully so done, or why the things 
so retained should have been accounted Popish. The plain 
truth is this. The Church of England meant to make use of 
her liberty and the lawful power she had, as all the Churches 
of Christ have, or ought to have, of ordering Ecclesiastical 
affairs here: yet to do it with so much prudence and modera- 
tion, that the world might see, by what was laid aside, that 
she acknowledged no subjection to the See of Rome, and by 
what was retained, that she did not recede from the Church 
of Rome out of any spirit of contradiction, but as necessitated 
thereunto for the maintenance of her just liberty. The num- 
ber of Ceremonies was also then very great, and they thereby 
burdensome, and so the number thought fit to be lessened. 
But, for the choice, which should be kept and which not, that 
was wholly in her power and at her discretion. Whereof, 
though she were not bound so to do, yet hath she given a 
clear and satisfactory account in one of the Prefaces usually 
prefixed before the Book of Common-Prayer.* 

16. Besides this of Popish, they have bestowed also upon 
the Ceremonies the epithet of superstitious. Which is a word 
likewise, as the former, of late very much extended, and stand- 
eth in need of a boundary too and a definition as well as it. 
But howsoever they do with the words, I must needs set 
bounds to my discourse, lest I weary the Reader. The point 
of Superstition I have had occasion to touch upon more than 

* <Of Ceremonies, why some the first book of Edward VI, 


be abolished, and some retained ;? 1549, was placed at the end of the 
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once, as I remember, in some of these Sermons, and proved 
that the Superstition lieth indeed at their door, not ours. 
They forbid the things commanded by the Church under the 
obligation of sin, and that obligation arising not from their 
forbidding them, but from the things themselves, which they 
judge to be unlawful, and thence impose upon all men a neces- 
sity of not using them; which is Superstition, Whereas the 
Church requires obedience indeed to her commands, and that 
also under the obligation of sin; but that obligation arising 
not at all from the nature of the things themselves, always 
held and declared indifferent, but immediately from the au- 
thority of the Superior commanding the thing, and originally 
from the ordinance of God commanding obedience to Supe- 
riors, as already hath been said; and this is not Superstition. 
For further satisfaction therefore in this matter, referring the 
reader to the Sermons themselves, I shall only by way of 
addition represent to the Objectors St. Paul’s demeanour at 
Athens. Where, finding the city full of idols,4 or wholly given 
to idolatry, he doth not yet fall foul upon them, nor exclaim 
against them in any reproachful manner, no, nor so much as 
call them idolaters, though they were such, and that in a very 
high degree; but tempering his speeches with all lenity and 
condescension, he telleth them only of their Superstition, and 
that in the calmest manner too, dercdayovertrépovs,—the com- 
parative degree, in such kind of speaking, being usually taken 
for a diminuent term. How distant are they from his exam- 
ple, with whom every thing they mislike is presently an idol! 
Christmas Day an idol, the Surplice an idol, the Cross after 
Baptism a ‘great idol,* the Common-Prayer Book an abomi- 
nable idol! When yet, if the worst that can be said against 
them were granted, the most it could amount to is but Super- 
stition; and till that be granted, which must not be till it be 


4 KareidwXoy rv wodw. Acts xvii. His Providence, has buried the Feast 
16. in a Fast, and I hope it will never 
* Dr.Calamy, in aSermon preach- _ rise again.’ Neal’s Puritans, iii. 141. 
ed before the Lords on Christmas 8°. Lond. 1822. 
Day, 1644, said ‘ This year God, by 
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well proved, it is more childish than manly to cry out, Super- 
stition, Superstition ! 

17. Their next is a suspicion rather than Objection, and 
that upon no very good ground. But Charity is not easily 
suspicious, nor without cause. Wherein I have somewhat to 
say, in behalf of myself and other my brethren, and somewhat, 
by way of return to them. For myself, I had a desire, I may 
truly say, almost from my very childhood, to understand as 
much as was possible for me the bottom of our Religion; and, 
particularly, as it stood in relation both to the Papists, and, 
as they were then styled, Puritans; to inform myself rightly 
wherein consisted the true differences between them and the 
Church of England, together with the grounds of those dif- 
ferences. For I could even then observe, which was no hard 
matter to do, that the most of mankind took up their Religion 
upon trust, as custom or education® had framed them, rather 
than choice. It pleased God, in His goodness, to afford me some 
opportunities suitable to that my desire: by means whereof, 
and by His good blessing, I attained to understand so much of 
the Romish Religion, as not only to dislike it, but to be able to 
give some rational account why I so do. And I doubt not but 
these very Sermons, were there nothing else to do it, will suf- 
ficiently free me from the least suspicion of driving on any 
design for Rome. As for those other regular sons of the 
Church of England that have appeared in this Controversy on 
her behalf, how improbable, and so far forth uncharitable, the 
suspicion is, that they should be any way instrumental towards 
the promoting of the Papal interest, may appear, amongst 
other, by these few Considerations following. First, That 
those very persons, who were under God the instruments of 
freeing us from the Roman yoke, by casting Popery out of the 
Church, and sundry of them martyred in the cause; those 
very persons, I say, were great favourers of these now ac- 
counted Popish Ceremonies, and the chief authors or procurers 
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of the Constitutions made in that behalf. .... Hae manus 
Trojam erigent ? Secondly, That in all former times since the 
beginning of the Reformation, our Archbishops and Bishops 
with their Chaplains, and others of the Prelatical Party, many 
of them such as have written also in defence of the Church 
against the Puritans, were the principal, I had almost said the 
only, Champions to maintain the cause of Religion against the 
Papists. Thirdly, That even in these times of so great dis- 
traction, and, consequently thereunto, of so great advantage to 
the factors for Rome, none have stept into the gap more rea- 
dily, nor appeared in the face of the enemy more openly, nor 
maintained the fight with more stoutness and gallantry, than 
the Episcopal Divines have done: as their late learned Writings 
testify.f Yea, and some of them such, as, beside their other 
sufferings, haye lain as deep under the suspicion of being 
Popishly affected, as any other of their brethren whosoever. 
Fourthly, That by the endeavours of these Episcopal Divines, 
some that were bred Papists have been gained to our Church, 
others that began to waver confirmed and settled in their old 
Religion, and some that were fallen from us recovered and 
reduced, notwithstanding all the disadvantages of these con- 
fused times; and of each of these I am able to produce some 
instance. But I profess sincerely, as in the presence of God, 
and before the world, that I have not known, at least I cannot 
call to remembrance, so much as one single example of any of 
this done by any of our Anti-Ceremonian Brethren, whether 
Presbyterian or Independent. 

18. But I have somewhat to return upon these our Bre- 
thren, who thus causelessly suspect us. Possibly it will not 
please them: goprixdy 76 dAnOés. But I must speak it out, 
both for the truth’s sake and theirs. To wit, that themselves 
are in truth, though not purposely and intentionally, whereof 
in my own thought I freely acquit them, yet really and even- 
tually, the great promoters of the Roman Interest among us ; 
and that more ways than one. These three, among the rest, 
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First, by putting to their helping hand to the 
pulling down of Episcopacy. It is very well known to many, 
what rejoicings that Vote brought to the Romish party. How 
even in Rome itself they sang their Io Paeans upon the 
tidings thereof, and said triumphantly, ‘ Now the day is ours ° 
‘ Now is the fatal blow given to the Protestant Religion in 
England.’ They who, by conversing much with that Nation, 
were well acquainted with the fiery turbulent spirits of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, knew as well how to make their ad- 
vantage thereof; and handled the matter with so much cun- 
ning, by fomenting their discontents underhand, till they had 
framed them, and by their means, some of the same party 
here, to become the fittest Instruments for the carrying on of 
their great design. 


are evident. 


And this, I verily believe, was the very 
masterpiece of the whole plot. They could not but foresee, as 
the event hath also proved, that if the old Government, a main 
pular in the building, were once dissolved, the whole fabrick 
would be sore shaken, if not presently shattered in pieces and 
ruined ; things would presently run into confusion; distractions 
and divisions would certainly follow; and when the waters 
should be sufficiently troubled and muddied, then would be 


their opportunity to cast in their nets for a draught. 


& Kapadia trois exOpois 7 ék1) 
tpay@dia. Greg. Naz. Orat. xiv. 
[tom.i. 218 D. Lutet. Paris. 1609. | 

h Baxter, Arg. p. 46. [The re- 
ference here intended may, perhaps, 
be to Baxter’s Explication of some 
Passages in the Propositions and 
Profession agreed on by the Asso- 
ciated Pastors and Churches of 
Worcestershire, 4°. London, 1653, 
e. g. pp. 44-40. 

‘There are in England two sorts 
of Episcopal Divines. The one sort 
are Protestants differig in nothing 
considerable from the rest of the 
Reformed Churches, save only in 
this matter of Church Government. 


Some,h 


.... Many of them the Church hath 
had, and yet hath, with whom I ac- 
count myself unworthy to be once 
named. Such as were Jewell, Da- 
venant, and many more formerly ; 
and such as are Abp. Usher, Bp. 
Hall, Bp. Morton, Dr. Sanderson, 
and many more at this day...... 
There is a second sort of Episcopal 
Divines of the last edition, and of 
the growth of the last thirty years, 
who differ from us in greater mat- 
ters than Episcopacy, being indeed 
Cassandrian Papists.’ 

Shortly after this, Baxter accuses 
Grotius of having set himself with 
all his might to reconcile both par- 
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who have undertaken to discover to the world the great Plot 
the Papists had of late years for the introducing of Popery in 
the several parts of it, might have done well to have taken 
some little notice of this also (I wonder how they could look 
beside it) being so visible; and indeed the fundamental part of 
the Plot. Without which, neither could the sparks of errors 
and heresies have been blown to that height, nor that liber- 
tinism, and some other things therewith mentioned, have so 
soon overspread the whole face of the land, as now we find 
they have done. Secondly, They promote the interest of 
Rome, by opposing it with more violence than reason. Which 
ought not to seem any strange thing to us, since we see by 
daily experience the like to happen in other matters also. 
Many a man, when he thought most to make it sure, hath 


xhi 


quite marred a good business by over-doing it. 


ties, Papists and Protestants, in Cas- 
sandrian Popery : he states that ‘the 
design had many favourites, of the 
hetter sort of the Papists, and mere 
Ceremonial party of the Protest- 
ants;’ and asserts that many had 
actually become Romanists. After 
which he proceeds : ‘ But some have 
more wit than these, and think they 
may do that party more service, by 
staying in England under the name 
of Episcopal Divines, a great deal, 
than they can do by declaring them- 
selves Papists. And therefore they 
rather choose yet to make use of 
these greater advantages. And I 
confess they have very many and 
very great. And I take myself bound 
to proclaim to the inhabitants of this 
Nation this public warning, that 
they may escape the danger, if yet 
it be possible ; and to tell them that 
he is stark blind that doth not see 
so strong a design laid for the in- 
troduction of Popery, that gives it 
a strong probability of prevailing, if 


The most 


God do not wonderfully blast it. 
The first part of the Plot is, by 
blowing up the sparks of all Errours 
and Heresies, that our Churches 
being divided may become odious, 
and so men may be prepared for a 
remove.’ 

If Sanderson made use of a Vo- 
lume of Pamphlets belonging to his 
friend Barlow, now Line. C. 13. 2. 
in the Bodleian Library, he may, in 
noting his reference, have inadver- 
tently turned back a little too far to 
the Title-page of the Propositions 
themselves, ‘ Christian Concord, or 
the Agreement of the Associated 
Pastors, &c,’ and written Baxter, 
Agr., for Agreement; and this, in 
the Printer’s hands, may have be- 
come ‘ Baxter. Arg.’ 

Compare Bramhall’s Vindication 
of himself and of the Episcopal 
Clergy from the Presbyterian charge 
of Popery, as it is managed by Mr. 
Baxter in his Treatise on the Gro- 
tian Religion. | 
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prudent, just, and, in all likelihood, effectual way to win upon 
any adversary is, by yielding him as much as with safety of 
truth can be yielded: who, if he shall find himself contradicted 
in that which he is sure is true, as well as in that which is 
indeed false, will, by a kind of Antiperistasis,* be hardened 
into more obstinacy than before, to defend all, true and false, 
with equal fierceness. It hath been observed by some, and I 
know no reason to question the truth of the observation, that 
in those Counties, Lancashire for one, where there are the 
most and the most rigid Presbyterians, there are also the most 
and the most zealous Roman Catholics. Thirdly, they promote 
the interest of Rome, and betray the Protestant Cause, partly 
by mistaking the question, a very common fault among them, 
but especially through the necessity of some false principle or 
other, which, having once imbibed, they think themselves bound 
to maintain. Some of them, especially such as betook them- 
selves to preaching betimes, and had not the leisure and oppor- 
tunity to look much into Controversies, understand very little, 
as it is impossible they should much, of the true state of the 
Question in many controverted points; and yet, to show their 
zeal against Popery, are forward enough to be meddling there- 
withal in the pulpit.i But with so much weakness and imper- 
tinency not seldom, that they leave the Question worse than 
they found it, and the hearer, if he brought any doubts with 
him, to go from sermon more dissatisfied than he came. The 
rest of them, that have better knowledge, are yet so bound up 
by some false principle or other they have received, that they 
cannot without deserting the same (and that they must not do, 
whatsoever betideth them) treat to the satisfaction of a rational 
and ingenuous adversary. Among those false principles, it 
shall suffice for the present to have named but this one, That 
the Church of Rome is no true Church. The disadvantages of 
which assertion to our Cause in the dispute about the Visibility 


* See Sermon i.ad Clerum,§.27. Gregor. Naz. Edit. Paris. p. 338 [D. 
iH 8€ mpoOvpia rév rAELo Tay ove ~—Orrat. xx.] 
dyewns, » S€ maparagis acdevns. 
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of the Church, besides the falseness and uncharitableness of it, 
their zeal, or prejudice rather, will not suffer them to consider. 
With what outcries was Bishop Hall, good man, who little 
dreamt of any peace with Rome, pursued by Burton,* and other 
hot-spurs, for yielding it a Church? Who had made the same 
concession over and over again before he was Bishop, as Ju- 
nius, Reynolds, and our best Controversy Writers generally do, 
and no notice taken, no noise made of it. You may perceive 
by this one instance, where the shoe wringeth. 

1g. In their next, that they may not appear so uncharitable 
as to suspect their brethren without cause, they tell us upon 
what grounds they so do, viz. these two. The endeavours of 
Reconciliation, in the Sixth, and the pressing of Ceremonies in 
the Seventh Objection. As to the former, First, All endeavours 
of Peace, without loss of Truth, are certainly commendable in 
the undertakers, prove the event as it will. Ei dvvardv, ro e& 
tyuov, Rom. xii, is every man’s warrant for that. If any parti- 
cular private man have made overtures of peace in this kind 
upon other terms than he ought, let him answer it as he can: 
what is that to us? Admit, secondly, which I fear is too true, 
that there is little hope, scarce a possibility of reconcilement, if 
we well preserve, as we are in conscience bound, the truth and 
purity of our Religion; yet ought not that fear to hinder any 
man, fitted with abilities and opportunities for it, from such 
endeavours: whereof, whatsoever the success be otherwise, these 
two good effects will follow. It will be some comfort to him 
within his own bosom, that he hath done what was his duty to 
do, to his utmost power. And it will appear to the world, 
where the business stuck, and through whose default most, the 
endeavour proved fruitless. Thirdly, though there be little 
hope, and, since the Trent Council, less than before, of bring- 
ing things to a perfect agreement, yet methinks it should be 


* Compare the Address to the ton, Rector of S. Matthew, Friday 
Bp. of Exon subjoined to the De- Street.’ 4°. 1629. ‘No peace with 
dication of ‘ Babel no Bethel, i.e. Rome,’ was the Title of a Work of 
the Church of Rome no Visible Bp. Hall published in 1620. 
Church of Christ, by Henry Bur- 
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thought worth the while, 
Hist quadam prodire tenus, st non datur ultra, 

to bring both sides to as near an agreement, and reduce 
the differences to as small a number, and as narrow a 
point, as may be. That, if we cannot grow to be of the same 
belief in every thing, we might at least be brought to show 
more charity either to other, than to damn one another for 
every difference; and more ingenuity than to seek to render 
the one the other more odious to the world than we ought, by 
representing each other’s opinions worse than they are. 

20. The Seventh Objection containeth the other ground of 
their said former suspicion, to wit, the vehement pressing of 
the Ceremonies. Wherein, First, they do not well in calling 
them Popish and superstitious; but that, having already fully 
cleared, I shall not now insist upon. Secondly, by requiring 
to have some command or example of Scripture produced, to 
warrant to their consciences the use of the Ceremonies, they 
offer occasion to consider of that point wherein the very 
mystery of Puritanism consisteth, viz. that no man may, with 
a safe conscience, do any thing for which there may not be 
produced either command or example from the Scripture. 
Which erroneous principle, being the main foundation upon 
which so many false conclusions are built, and the fountain 
from which so many acts of sinful disobedience issue, would well 
deserve a full and through examination. But this Preface 
being already swollen far beyond the proportion I first in- 
tended, and for that I have heretofore, both in one of the 
Sermons! and elsewhere,™ discovered in part the unsoundness 
thereof, I am the willinger, both for mine own ease and the 
Reader’s, to refer him over thither and to spare mine own 
further labour here. Considering, Thirdly, that in the present 
ease we need not flinch for fear of any harm that principle 
could do us, should it be admitted as sound as they would have 
it. For we haye both Commands and Examples in the Scrip- 


k Horat. Ep. I. i. [32.] m Preface to Twenty Sermons, 
1 Sermon iy. ad Clerum. [§§.8-16.] §.10. [See above, p. x.] 
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tures, to warrant both the prescribing and the using of the 
Ceremonies. Though not as specified in their particulars, yet 
as either comprehended in the general, or inferred by way of 
proportion. Which kind of warranty from Scripture themselves 
are by force of argument driven to allow as sufficient, or else 
they would be at a loss for a hundred things by them daily 
done, upon no better or other warrant than that. For Com- 
mands then, we have, besides that grand Canon, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, 
Let all things be done decently and according to order, 
all those Texts that either contain the right and liberty we 
have to all the creatures of God to use them for our service 
without scruple, All things are lawful, nothing unclean of 
itself: To the pure all things are pure, &c, or require sub- 
jection and obedience to superiors, Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers: Submit to every ordinance of man, &c. 
And as for Example, I think I could readily produce a full 
score, and not bate an ace of some Ceremonies and circum- 
stantial actions, ordered, used, or done by holy men, even in 
the Old Testament, who yet were more strictly tied to prescript 
forms than Christians are under the Gospel, for the doing 
whereof it doth not appear that they either had any command 
from God, or were guided by any former precedents, or ex- 
pected any other warrant than the use of their Reason and of 
prudential discourse. What warrant else had David for his 
purpose of building a Temple to God? which yet Nathan the 
Prophet of God approved, yea, which God Himself approved 
of. Or what, Solomon for keeping a Feast of seven days for 
the Dedication of the Altar? Or what, Hezekiah for continuing 
the Feast of unleavened bread seven days longer than the time 
appointed by the Law? Or what, Mordecai and Esther for 
making an ordinance for the yearly observation of the Feast of 
Purim? Or what, lastly, Judas and the Maccabees for ordaining 
the Feast of the Dedication of the Altar to be kept from year 
to year at a set season for eight days together? which So- 
lemnity continued even in the days of Christ, and seemeth to 
have been by Him approved in the Gospel. The building of 
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Synagogues in their Towns, the wearing of sackcloth and ashes 
in token of humiliation, the four Fasts mentioned, Zech. viii, Zech. viii. 
whereof one only was commanded, with sundry other, I omit, ss 
for brevity’s sake: instances enough, and pregnant enough, to 
manifest how very much our brethren deceive themselves by 
resting upon so unsound a principle, and that upon a mere 
mistake: as will appear, presently, by 

21. Their Eighth and last Objection. Wherein they seem 
to lay an imputation upon all those that stand for the Cere- 
monies, as if they consequently denied the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures. For answer hereunto, First, it is freely confessed 
that the acknowledging of the Holy Scriptures to be a perfect 
Rule of Faith and Manners, is the main Article of the Pro- 
testant Religion as opposed to the Romish. But that all that 
stand for the Ceremonies should deny the same, is so manifestly 
untrue, or indeed that some of the Church of England should 
deny that, which is so clearly contained in the Articles of the 
Church whereunto he hath subscribed, so improbable, that it 
might well pass for a perfect Calumny, were not the original 
occasion of their mistake herein so apparent, if but even from 
the manner of their discourse in the present business. The 
true state whereof, Secondly, is this. The things wherein the 
power of Christianity consisteth are of two sorts, Credenda 
and Agenda, which we usually express by Faith and Manners. 
And the Scripture we acknowledge to be a perfect Rule of 
both: yet not as excluding the use of Reason, but supposing 
it. When God gave us the light of His Holy Word, He left 
us as He found us, reasonable creatures still, without any pur- 
pose, by the gift of that greater and sublimer light, to put 
out the light He had formerly given us, that of Reason, or 
to render it useless and unserviceable. Of which light the 
proper use, and that which God intended it for, when He 
gave it us, is, that by the help thereof we might be the better 
enabled to discern truth from falsehood, that we might em- 
brace the one and reject the other, and good from evil, that 
we might do the one and shun the other. Our Reason there- 
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fore is, doubtless, a good Rule both for things to be believed, 
and for things to be done, so far as it reacheth ; but no per- 
fect Rule at all, rather a very imperfect one, because it reach- 
eth not home. To supply the defects whereof, dim as it is 
even in natural and moral things, but dark as darkness itself 
in things supernatural and Divine, it was that it pleased the 
wisdom and goodness of our God to afford us another light, 
viz. that of supernatural Revelation in His Holy Word, with- 
out which we could never, by the light of Reason alone, have 
found out the right way that leadeth to eternal happiness. 
So that God, having first made us reasonable creatures, and 
then vouchsafed us His Holy Word to instruct us what we are 
to believe and to do, either as men or as Christians, we are 
now furnished with as perfect, absolute, and sufficient a Rule, 
both of faith and manners, as our condition in this life is 
capable of. And it is our duty accordingly, to resign our- 
selves wholly to be guided by that Word, yet making use 
of our Reason withal, in subordination and with submission 
thereunto, as a perfect Rule both of faith and life. This 
being clearly so, and the Scripture by consent of both parties 
acknowledged to be the perfect Rule of what we are to be- 
lieve, as well as of what we are to do, I earnestly desire our 
Brethren to consider what should hinder a Christian man 
from doing any thing, that, by the mere use of his Reason 
alone, he may rightly judge to be lawful and expedient, 
though it be not commanded or exampled in the Scriptures, 
so as it be not contrary thereunto, more than from believing 
any thing that by the like use of his Reason alone he may 
rightly judge to be true or credible, though the same be not 
revealed or contained in the Scripture, nor is contrary there- 
unto. Ido without scruple believe a mathematical or philo- 
sophical truth, or a probable historical relation, when I read 
it or hear it; and I believe an honest man upon his word 
in what he affirmeth or promiseth, though none of all these 
things be contained in the Scripture; and thus to believe 
was never yet by any man, that I know of, thought dero- 
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gatory to the sufficiency of Scripture as it is a perfect Rule 
of Faith. Why I may not in like manner wear such or such 
a garment, use such or such a gesture, or do any other in- 
different thing, not forbidden in Scripture, as occasions shall 
require, without scruple; or why thus to do, should be 
thought derogatory to the sufficiency of Scripture, as it is 
a perfect Rule of Manners, I confess I have not the wit to 
understand. Since there seemeth to be the like reason of 
both, let them either condemn both or acquit both, or else 
inform us better, by showing us a clear and satisfactory reason 
of difference between the one and the other. ’Idod “Pddos, 
idod mdnua.* This is the main hinge upon which the whole 
“dispute turneth, and whereunto all other differences are but 
appendages. The true belief and right understanding of this 
great Article concerning the Scripture’s sufficiency, being, 
to my apprehension, the most proper characteristical note 
of the right English Protestant, as he standeth in the middle 
between, and distinguished from, the Papists on the one hand, 
and the sometimes styled Puritan on the other. I know 
not how he can be a Papist that truly believeth it, or he a 
Puritan that rightly understandeth it. 

22. Having thus answered the several Objections aforesaid, 
wherewith, it may be, some that stand freer from prejudice 
than their fellows will be satisfied, if any shall yet ask me, 
why I plead still so hard for Ceremonies, now they are laid 
down, and so no use either of them or of any discourse con- 
cerning them, I have this to say. First, I saw myself some- 
what concerned to prevent, if I could, the miscensuring of 
these Sermons, in sundry of which the questions that con- 
cern Ceremonies are either purposely handled or occasionally 
touched upon; which could not be done without vindicating 
the Ceremonies themselves as the subject matter thereof. 
Secondly, hereby they that were active in throwing them 


* Given in another form, Aird ‘Pddos, aird médnpa, by Erasmus, 
Chil. III. Cent. iii. Prov. 28. 
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down, may be brought to take a little more into their con- 
sideration than, possibly, they have yet done, upon what 
grounds they were thereunto moved, and how sound those 
grounds were: that, if it shall appear they were then in an 
error, and they consider withal what disorder, confusion, and 
libertinism hath ensued upon that change, they may be sen- 
sible of it and amend. But, thirdly, whatsoever become of 
the Ceremonies, which are mutable things, the two Doctrines 
insisted on concerning them, the one, touching the power that 
Governors have to enjoin them, the other, touching the duty 
that lieth upon inferiors to observe them when they are 
enjoined, being truths, are therefore always the same and 
change not. It is no absurdity, even at mid-winter, when 
there is never a flower upon the bough, to say, yet, Rosa est 
flos. Lastly, a time may come, when either the same Cere- 
monies may be restored, or other substituted in their rooms ; 
and then there may be use again of such reasons and answers 
as have been pleaded in their defence. For I doubt not but 
those that shall from time to time have the power to order Ec- 
clesiastical affairs, if disorders or inconveniences shall continue 
to grow after the rate and proportion they have done for 
some years past, will see a necessity of reducing things into 
some better degree of decency and uniformity than now they 
are; which it is not imaginable how it should be done, with- 
out some Constitutions to be made concerning indifferent 
things to be used in the Public Worship, and some care had 
withal to see the Constitutions obeyed. Otherwise, the great- 
est part of the Nation will be exposed to very great danger, 
without the extraordinary Mercy of God preventing, of quite 
losing their Religion. Look but upon many of our gentry, 
what they are already grown to from what they were, within 
the compass of a few years; and then, ex pede Herculem, by 
that guess what a few years more may do. Do we not see 
some, and those not a few, that have strong natural parts, 
but little sense of Religion, turned little better than professed 
Atheists? And other some, nor those a few, that have good 
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affections, but weak and unsettled judgments, or, which is still 
but the same weakness, an overweening opinion of their own 
understandings, either quite turned, or upon the point of 
turning Papists? These be sad things, God knoweth, and 
we all know: not visibly imputable to any thing so much as 
to those distractions, confusions, and uncertainties, that in 
point of Religion have broken in upon us, since the late 
changes that have happened. among us in Church affairs. 
What it will grow to in the end, God only knoweth: I can but 
guess. ™ 

23. The Reverend Archbishop Whitgift, and the learned 
Hooker, men of great judgment, and famous in their times, 
did long since foresee, and accordingly declared their fear, 
that if ever Puritanism should prevail among us, it would soon 
draw in Anabaptism after it. At this, Cartwright, and other the 
Advocates for the Disciplinarian Interest in those days, seemed 
to take great offence, as if those fears were rather pretended 
to derive an odium upon them, than that there was otherwise 
any just cause for the same, protesting ever their utter dislike 
of Anabaptism, and how free they were from the least thought 
of introducing it. But this was only their own mistake, or 
rather, jealousy. For those godly men were neither so un- 
advised, nor so uncharitable, as to become judges of other 
men’s thoughts or intentions beyond what their actions 
spoke them. They only considered, as prudent men, that 
Anabaptism had its rise from the same principles the Puritans 
held, and its growth, from the same courses they took, toge- 
ther with the natural tendency of those principles and prac- 
tices thitherward, especially of that one principle, as it was 
by them misunderstood, that the Scripture was adaequata 
agendorum regula: so as nothing might be lawfully done 
without express warrant either from some command or ex- 
ample therein contained. The clue whereof, if followed on as 


m .... Semperne Getis discordia nostra 
Proderit ? - 
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far as it would lead, would certainly in time carry them as 
far as the Anabaptists were then gone. But that it was no 
vain fear, the unhappy event hath proved, and justified them : 
since what they feared is now come to pass, and that in a 
very high degree. Yet did not they see the thread drawn 
out to that length as we have seen it: the name of Quakers, 
Seekers, &c, not then heard of in the world; but how much 
further it will reach, none can say; for no man yet ever saw 
the bottom of the clue. Only I may not dissemble what my 
own fears have long been, and yet are. That if things shall 
still go on according as they have begun and hitherto pro- 
ceeded, the application that some have made of that passage, 
John xi. 48, Venient Romani, et capient gentem nostram,* 
will prove but too true a prophecy; and Popery will overrun 
all at the last. 
I leave it to wiser men to judge: when, together with what 
hath been already said concerning the great scandals and 
advantages given to the Papists by our confusions,” they shall 


Whether there be just cause so to fear, or no, 


have duly considered the probability of what I shall now fur- 
ther say. It is a wonder to see in how short a time our 
Anti-Ceremonian Brethren are strangely both multiplied and 
divided : multiplied in their number, but divided by their 


opinions, and subdivided into so many several tribes and 


ment of God was. 


* Compare the Speech made by 
Archbishop Laud on the Scaffold, 
January 10,1645. ‘ Yea, but here 
is a great clamour that I would 
have brought in Popery. I shall 
answer that more fully by and by. 
In the mean time, you know what 
the Pharisees laid against Himself, 
If we let Him alone, all men will 
believe on Him, et venient Romani, 
and the Romans will come, and take 
away both our place and nation. 
Here was a causeless cry against 
Christ, that the Romans would 
come: and see how just the judg- 


They crucified 
Christ for fear lest the Romans 
should come; and His death was 
it which brought in the Romans 
upon them, God punishing them 
with that which they most feared. 
And I pray God this clamour of 
Venient Romani, of which I have 
given no cause, help not to bring 
them in. For the Pope never had 
such an harvest in England since 
the Reformation, as he hath now 
upon the sects and divisions that 
are amongst us.’ 
» Sect. 18. supra. 
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families, that their power is nothing so much increased by 
that multiplication as it is weakened by these divisions. In- 
asmuch as many of those sects, into which they have spread 
and diffused themselves, are not more opposite to the Truth, 
the only property wherein they all agree, than they are one 
to another: in so far that the establishment of any one 
cannot be, but by the destruction of all or most of the rest. 
This experience giveth us to see, how impossible a thing it 
is they should long hold together in one entire body for their 
own preservation. But whilst they are still crumbling into 
fractions and factions, biting and ready to devour one another, 
a vigilant adversary that is intent upon all advantages and 
opportunities may, when he spieth his time, overmaster them 
with much ease and little resistance. Whereas the Papists, 
on the other side, are by the very nature, as I may say, of 
their Religion, and the fundamental principle thereof, viz. To 
believe as the Church believeth, tied together in a fast unity 
among themselves against all opposers of their Church, or 
of any point of faith designed by the Church. So that these 
holding altogether as an embodied army, and those dispersed 
abroad in scattered troops and many small parties, who is like 
to become master of the field, is no hard matter to judge. 
Neither will the supposed, and, I fear, truly supposed, greater 
number of Atheists than either Papists or Sectaries be any 
hindrance to the Papists for finally prevailing. Because it is 
not for the interest of the Atheist and his Religion, pardon 
the boldness of the catachresis, to engage either for or against 
any side further than a jeer, but to let them fight it out, keep 
himself quiet till they have done, and then clap in with him 
that getteth the day.° He that is of no Religion, can make 
a shift to be of any rather than suffer. And the Atheist, 
though he be in truth and in heart neither Protestant nor 
Papist, nor any thing else, yet can he be in face and outward 


o Ad rerum momenta cliens, sese daturus 
Victori. 
Claudian. de Bello Gildon. [251. | 


[1 Thess. 
iii. 5. ] 
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comportment either Protestant or Papist, or any thing else, 
Jew or Turk if need be, as will best serve his present turn. 
That this is their mind, some of them in a bravery have 
given us to understand, plainly enough and in print.P 

24. And is it not high time then, trow we, to look about 
us? Hannibal ad portas. When the danger is so great, 
and so near withal, even at the door, shall we be so wretch- 
lessly * wilful as neither to open our eyes to see it ourselves, 
nor endure with patience that any body else should tell us 
of it? What I have now said, how 


it will be taken, I know not. 


Mavri kaxov 


Prophets are seldom welcome 
that prophesy unwelcome things. But truly, at the sad ap- 
prehension of the dangerous condition we now stand in, and 
in zeal for the safety and honour of my dear Mother, the 
Church of England, which hath nourished me up to become 
a Christian and a Protestant, that is to say, a pure pute 
Christian without any other addition or epithet, my heart 
waxed hot within me, and the fire so kindled, that, pnkére 
ateywov, I could not forbear but upon the first opportunity 
offered once more to give vent thereunto, by laying open the 
second time my inmost thoughts to the view of the world. 
Which I have done with the greatest plainness and freedom, 
that, avoiding bitterness, was possible for me to do. I was 
willing to sharpen my style, I confess, that it might enter, as 
But with 
the only intention, as the great Searcher of all hearts know- 


it was but needful, where the skin was callous. 


eth, by putting the patient to a little smart at the first piere- 
ing of the sore, to give future ease to the part affected; and 


P Pref. to Hob. of Election. ed in 1654. See Hobbes’ English 


[? Is this a reference to the general 
tone of Hobbes’ Epistle to the 
Reader prefixed to ‘a Treatise of 
Liberty and Necessity, where all 
controversy concerning Predesti- 
nation, Election, Free Will, &c, is 
fully decided and cleared,’ publish- 


Works, iv. 236. ed. Molesworth. 
Several passages to the same effect 
might be pointed out in the Levia- 
than, e. g. ch. 38. p. 238. fol. ch. 42. 
pp. 271; 273. chap. 45. p- 362.] 

* «wretchlessly.? See Sermon i. 
ad Aulam, §. 29. 
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not at all, by angering the sore, to make it worse. With 
which protestation I hope the more sober among them will 
rest satisfied: I mean the moderate Presbyterian especially. 
Of which sort I know many, whom I verily believe to be 
godly and conscientious men, though in error, and whom I 
therefore love and honour. These are the only adversaries 
in this controversy whose spirits are in a disposition and 
capacity to be wrought upon in a rational way. As for the 
rest, I mean the rigid, Scotised, through-paced Presbyterian 
on the one side, and the giddy Enthusiast on the other, such 
is their either obstinacy or madness, that it is vain to think 
of doing any good upon them by argument, till it shall please 
God to make them of more humble and teachable spirits. I 
entreat the Reader, if he shall meet with any thing herein 
written that hath any bitterness in it, or but sharpness more 
than one that would deal plainly cannot avoid, that he would 
take it as meant against these last only, and not at all against 
those of the former rank, whom'I never meant to exasperate. 
Hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Read without gall 
or prejudice. Let not Truth fare the worse for the plainness. 
Catch not at syllables and phrases. Study and seck the 
Church’s peace. Judge not another’s servant, who must stand 
and fall to his own Master. Keep faith and a good con- 
science. Bear one another's burdens, and so fulfil the Law 
of Christ. 


Consider what hath been said, and pray to the Lord to 
give us alla right understanding in all things. 
Amen. Amen. 


Botheby Paynell, 
July 13, MDCLVII. 


Placere singulis volam ; sed ut prosim : 
Nec displicere metuam ; dummodo prosim. 
Scazon. 


The first Sermon ad Clerum, and, in its course, the second 
also, appeared originally in a separate form, and were re- 
printed, together with the third, in 1627, pp. 139. 4to. with 
the following Dedication and Advertisement to the Reader 


prefixed. 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, George,* Lord Bishop of 
London, my very singular good Lord. 


My coop Lorp, 

I had ever thought, the interest of but an ordinary friend might 
have drawn me to that, whereto the despite of a right bitter foe 
should not have driven me, till the fate of these Sermons hath 
taught me myself better, and now given me at once a sight both of 
my error and infirmity. The improbity of some good friends I had 
outstood, who with all their vexation could never prevail upon me 
for the publishing of but the former of them: when lo, at length the 
restless importunity of hard censures hath wrung both it, and the 
fellow of it, out of my hands. So much have we a stronger sense of 
our own wrongs, than of our friends’ requests; and so much are we 
forwarder to justify ourselves than to gratify them. However, if by 
Gop’s good blessing upon them, these slender labours may lend any 
help to advance the peace and quiet of the Church, in settling the 
judgments of such as are more either timorous than they need be 
or contentious than they should be, I shall have much cause to bless 
His gracious Providence in it, who, with as much ease as sometime 
He brought light out of darkness, can out of private wrongs work 
public good. In which hope, I am the rather content to send them 
abroad, though having nothing to commend them but truth and 
plainness. Yet such as they are, I humbly desire they may pass 
under your Lordship’s protection, whereunto I stand by so many 
dear names engaged. By the name of a Visitor, in respect of that 
Society, whereof I was of late a member: which, founded by your 
Lordship’s godly predecessors,* hath had plentiful experience of 


* George Mountain, D. D. Dean of ® Richard Fleming, and Thos. Ro- 
Westminster, consecrated Bishop of therham, Bishops of Lincoln. [from 
Lincoln, Dec. 14, 1617, and translated 1420 to 1431, and from 1471 to 
to London, July 20, 1621. 1480. | 
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your Lordship’s singular both care and justice in preserving their 
Statutes, and maintaining the Rights of their Foundation. By the 
name of a Diocesan, in respect of the Country, wherein it hath 
pleased God to seat me, which hath found much comfort in your 
Lordship’s religious and moderate government. By the name of a 
Master, in regard of that dependence I have upon your Lordship 
by special service. Which, as it putteth a boldness into me, to 
tender this small pledge of my thankfulness to your gracious ac- 
ceptance, so it layeth a strong obligation upon me to tender my 
best prayers unto Almighty God for the continuance and increase 
of His blessings upon your Lordship, to the good of His Church 
upon earth and your eternal crown in Heaven. 


Your Lordship’s Chaplain in 
all dutiful observance, 


Bootheby Pagnell, Linc. ROBERT SANDERSON. 


Novem. 20. 1621. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 


Goop CuristiAn Reaper, understand, that in the delivery of 
these Sermons, because it was fit I should proportion my speech as 
near as I could to the hour, I was forced to cut off here and there 
part of what I had penned: which yet now, together with that 
which was spoken, I here present to thy view, distinguished from 
the rest with this note (‘‘) against the lines.* Thus much I thought 
needful to advertise thee, because I see men are captious more than 
enough, lest I should be blamed of unfaithfulness, in either adding 
any thing unto, or altering any thing of that which I delivered: 
which I have avoided, as near as the imperfection both of my Copies 
and memory would permit. Read without gall or prejudice: Let 
not truth fare the worse for the plainness: Catch not advantage at 
syllables and phrases: Study and seek the Church’s peace: Judge 
not another’s servant. Let us all rather pray one for another; and 
by our charitable support, help to bear the burdens one of another, 
and so fulfil the Law of Christ. Amen, Amen. 


* In the present Edition these passages are included within brackets. 


AD CLERUM. 


SERMON I. 


AT A VISITATION AT BOSTON, LINCOLN, 
17 APRIL, 1619. 


Rom. x1v. 3. 


Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth. 


It cannot be avoided, so long as there is or weakness on,, 8.3: 
: 3 : Fi ., Lhe Occa- 
earth or malice in hell, but that scandals will arise, and dif- sion, 
ferences will grow, in the Church of God. What through want 
of judgment in some, of ingenuity in others, of charity in 
almost all, occasions, God knoweth, of offence are too soon 
both given and taken, whilst men are apt to quarrel at trifles, 
and to maintain differences even about indifferent things. The 
primitive Roman church was not a little afflicted with this 
disease. For the remedying whereof, St. Paul spendeth this 
whole chapter. The occasion this: in Rome there lived in the 
Apostle’s times many Jews, of whom, as well as the Gentiles, 
divers were converted to the Christian Faith by the preaching Acts xxviii. 
of the Gospel. Now, of these new converts, some, better in- is 
structed than others as touching the cessation of legal cere- 
monies, made no difference of meats or of days, but used their 
lawful Christian Liberty in them both, as things in their own 
nature merely indifferent. Whereas others, not so throughly 
catechised as they, still made difference for conscience’ sake, 
both of meats, accounting them clean or unclean; and of days, 
accounting them holy or servile, according as they stood under 
the Levitical Law. These latter St. Paul calleth do0evodvras 


a [Infirmum autem in fide.]) De lica minus sufficienter instructum, 
novo conyersum, et de Lege Catho- Lyra.-[Gloss. in Rom. xiv. 1. ] 
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Verser. 1H more, weak in the faith: those former then must by the 
law of opposition be strong in the faith.> 
§. 2. 2. It would have become both the one sort and the other, 
Bre, notwithstanding they differed in their private judgments, yet 
to have preserved the common peace of the Church, and 
2 Cor. x.8.laboured the edification, not the ruin, one of another: the 
strong, by affording faithful instruction to the consciences of 
the weak, and the weak by allowing favourable construction to 
the actions of the strong.* But whilst either measured other by 
themselves, neither one nor other did épOoT0dely mpds Thy dA7- 
Gal. ii. 14. Oecav, as our Apostle elsewhere speaketh, walk wprightly ac- 
cording to the truth of the Gospel. Faults and offences there 
were on all hands. The strong faulty, in contemning the weak: 
the weak faulty in condemning the strong. The strong proudly 
scorned the weak, as silly and superstitious, for making seruple 
at some such things as themselves firmly believed were lawful. 
The weak rashly censured the strong, as profane and irreli- 
gious, for adventuring on some such things as themselves 
deeply suspected were unlawful. The blessed Apostle, desirous 
1 Cor. xiv. all things should be done in the Church in love and unto edifi- 
ze: cation, aegua lance,* and eodem charitatis moderamine,® as 
Interpreters speak, taketh upon him to arbitrate, and to me- 
Job ix. 33. diate in the business; and like a just umpire layeth his hand 
upon both parties, unpartially showeth them their several 
oversights, and beginneth to draw them to a fair and an 
honourable composition. As thus: the strong, he shall remit 
somewhat of his superciliousness, in disesteeming and despising 
the weak ; and the weak, he shall abate somewhat of his edge 
and acrimony, in judging and condemning the strong. If the 
parties will stand to this order, it will prove a blessed agree- 
ment; for so shall brotherly love be maintained, scandals shall 
be removed, the Christian Church shall be edified, and God’s 
name shall be glorified. This is the scope of my Text, and of 
the whole chapter. 


> of Suvaroi. Rom. xv. i. dum scrupulosos ; et e converso 
* ©favourable construction to the pronus est abstinens ad temerarie 
strong,’ in the first edition. judicandum quasi voracem vescen- 
© Cajetan in locum. [Rom. xiv. 3. tem indifferenter omnibus. | 
Aequa lance librat Paulus utrum- 4 Bullinger. in loc. [Rom. xiii. 


que; pronus est enim integer fide, 14. ] 
qui omnibus vescitur, ad spernen- 
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3. In the three first verses whereof, there is mpdOeos, éxOe- 
ows, and xplots. First, there is zpd@ecrs, in the first verse, the 
proposal of a general doctrine, as touching the usage of weak 
ones, with whom the Church is so to deal, as that it neither 
give offence to, nor take offence at, the weakness of any: Him 
that is weak in the faith receive you, but not to doubtful dis- 
putations. Next, there is &kdeots, in the second verse, a de- 
claration of the former general proposal, by instancing in a 
particular case, touching the difference of meats. There is one 
man strong in the faith: he is infallibly resolved there is no 
meat wnelean of itself, or, if received with thankfulness and Verse 14. 
sobriety, unlawful; and because he knoweth he standeth upon r Cor. x. 

a sure ground, morever payeiv, he is confident he may eat any Vessel a 
thing; and he useth his liberty accordingly, eating indifferently 1 1 Cor. x. 
of all kicks is set before him, making no question bot conscience *”" 
sake: One man believeth he may eat all things. There is 
another man, weak in the faith: he standeth yet unresolved 
and doubtful whether some kinds of meats, as namely, those 
forbidden in the Law, be clean, or he is rather carried with a 
strong suspicion that they are unclean; out of which timorous- 
ness of judgment he chooseth to forbear those meats, and con- 
tenteth himself with the fruits of the earth. Another who is 
weak, eateth herbs. This is species facti : this the case. Now 
the question is, in this case what is to be done, for the avoid- 
ance of scandal, and the maintenance of Christian Charity ¢ 
And this oe my Text resolveth in this third verse, wherein 
is contained xpfous, St. Paul’s judgment, or his counsel rather 
and advice upon the case, Let not him that eateth, despise, &c. 

The remainder of the verse and of the chapter being spent in 
giving reasons of the judgment, in this and another like case, 
concerning the difference and observation of days. 

4. I have made choice to intreat at this time of St. Paul’s §. 4. 
advice, as useful for this place and auditory and the present jo, Oe 
assembly. Which advice, as the parties and the faults are, is Text. 
also twofold. The parties two: he that eateth, that is the 
strong; and he that eateth not, that is the weak. The faults 
likewise two: the strong man’s fault, that is eovOévyots,4 de- 


§. 3. 
Coherence, 


a Literally setting at nought: so and the Latin Translation in Ter- 
it is translated, 8. Luke xxiii.z1; tullian readeth here fitly to the 
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spising of his brother’s infirmity; and the weak man’s fault, 
that’s xardkpiois, judging of his brother’s liberty. Proportion- 
ably, the parts of the advice, accommodated to the parties and 
their faults, are two. The one for the strong, that he de- 
spise not, Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth 
not. The other for the weak, that he judge not, Let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth. Of which when I shall 
have spoken somewhat on their general use, I shall by God’s 
assistance proceed by way of application to inquire how far 
the differences in our Church, for conforming and not con- 
forming, agree with the present case of eating and not eating ; 
and, consequently, how far forth St. Paul’s advice in this case 
of eating and not eating, ought to rule us in the cases of con- 
forming and not conforming in point of Ceremony. 
ware 5. And, first, of the former rule or branch of the advice, Let 
ave nas not him that eateth despise him that eateth not. The terms 
others, whereby the parties are charactered, he that eateth and he 
that eateth not, have in the opening of the case been already 
so far unfolded, as that I shall not need any more to remem- 
ber you, that by him that eateth, must be understood the 
strong in faith, and by him that eateth not, the weak. And 
so, reducing the words ab hypothesi ad thesin, this part of the 
advice, Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, 
beareth sense as if the Apostle had said, ‘ Let not the strong 
in faith despise the weak.’ Weak ones are easily despised : 
strong ones are prone to despise; and yet despising is both a 
grievous sin in the despiser, and a dangerous scandal to the 
despised. In all which respects it was but needful the Holy 
Ghost should lesson us, not to despise one another’s weakness. 
Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not. 

MS 6. Weakness and smallness, be it in what kind soever, is the 
COE aa fittest object to provoke contempt. As we travel by the way, 
weak, if a fierce mastiff set upon us, we think it time to look about, 

and to bestir ourselves for defence; but we take no notice of 
the little curs that bark at us, but despise them. When 
Goliah saw little David make towards him, the Text saith, 
1Sam. xvii.he disdained him, for he was but a youth, And St. Paul, 
si charging Timothy so to behave himself in the Church of God 


Greek, Qui manducat, ne nulli- lian. de Jejun. [adversus Psych. ] 
ficet non manducantem. ‘Tertul- c. I5. 
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as that none should despise his youth, implieth, that youth is 1 Tim. iv. 
obvious to contempt, and like enough to be despised. And *”’ 
though wisdom be better than strength, yet Solomon tells us, Eccl. ix. 16. 
the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his words are not 

heard. Iam small and of no reputation, saith David. And Ps. exix. 
our Saviour’s caveat in the Gospel is especially concerning ae, 
little ones, as most open to contempt: Take heed that ye de- 8: Matthew 
spise not one of these little ones.* But of all other, that weak-- 
ness is most contemptible which is seen in the faculties of the 
understanding soul, when men are indeed weak in apprehen- 

sion, weak in judgment, weak in discretion; or at leastwise 

are thought so. [Far from any real weakness, this way or 

any other, was our blessed Lorp and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

in whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- Col. ii. 3. 
ledge; yet because upon conference with Him, He seemed 

such unto Herod, not answering any of his questions, nor that 
expectation which the fame of His miracles had raised of Him 

in Herod, Herod took Him for some silly simple fellow, and 
accordingly used Him; for he set Him at nought, and mocked 

Him,¢ and put Him in a white coat,f as He had been some fool, 

and sent Him back as He came.| And of this nature is the 
weakness my Text hath to do withal, a weakness in judgment, 

or, as it is verse 1, a weakness in faith. Where, by faith we 

are not to understand that justifying faith whereby the heart 

of a true believer layeth fast hold on the gracious promises of 

God, and the precious merits of Jesus Christ for the remission 

of sins ; nor, by weakness in faith, that éAvyomortia, wherewith 

the Apostles are sometimes charged; when the faith of a true 8. Matthew 
believer is sore shaken with temptations of incredulity andy.’ ‘i oe 
distrust. But by faith we are to understand an & historical *.8. 
faith only, which is nothing else but a firm and secure assent 

of the judgment unto doctrinal truths in matter of faith or 

life; and by weakness in such faith, a doubtfulness and irre- 

solution of judgment concerning some Divine Truths apper- 

taining to the doctrine of faith or life; and, namely, con- 


* In all Editions subsequent to Cranmer, Parker. putting on Him a 
the First, ‘any of these little ones.’ white garment, Rhemish. 

e §, Luke xxiii. 11. ef0v8evnoas. & Fides hic significat persuasio- 

f é¢Onra Aaurpav. Ibid. [arrayed nem de usu rerum indifferentium : 
Him in white, Tyndale, Taverner, per synecdochen generis. Piscator, 
Geneva Bible. in white clothing, Schol. in Rom, xiv. 1. 
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cerning the just extent of Christian Liberty, and the indifferent 
or not indifferent nature or use of some things. Which weak- 
ness of judgment in faith, bewraying itself outwardly in a nice 
and scrupulous and timorous forbearance of some things, for 
fear they should be unlawful, (which yet in truth are not so, 
but indifferent,) doth thereby expose the person in whom such 
weakness is, to the contempt and despisings of such as are of 
more confirmed and resolved judgments, and are stronger in 
the faith. 

§. 7 7. Weakness then is in itself contemptible: yet not more 
ar than strength is contemptuous. Passive contempt is the unhap- 
strong: —_ piness of the weak ; but active the fault of the strong. They 

that find truly, or but overweeningly conceit in themselves, 
abilities, either of a higher nature, or in a greater measure, 
than in other men, be it any kind whatsoever, it is strange 
to see with what scornful state they can trample upon their 
weaker and inferior brethren, and look upon them, if yet they 
will at all vouchsafe a look, from aloft, as upon things below 
them: which is properly and literally to despise. For so 
much the very words émepopay among the Greeks, and among 
the Latins despicere do import. The Pharisee, it is like, cast 
such a disdainful look upon the poor Publican, when in con- 
8.Luke tempt he called him Jste Publicanus ! Sure Iam, that Parable 
mm 2" was spoken of purpose concerning such as trusted in their 
own righteousness, and despised others.» And they are ever 
the likeliest thus to despise others, that conceit something 
in themselves more than others. Wealth, honour, strength, 
beauty, birth, friends, alliance, authority, power, wit, learning, 
eloquence, reputation, any trifle, can leaven our thoughts, par- 
tial as they are towards ourselves, and swell us, and heave us 
up above our brethren ; and, because we think we do overtop 
them, we think we may overlook them too, and despise them 
as vulgar and contemptible. Agar could despise Sarah, the 
bondservant the free woman, the maid her mistress, only for a 
Gen. xvi. little fruitfulness of the womb beyond her, because she saw 
eS that she had conceived, and her mistress was barren. All 
strength and eminency then, we sce, be it in any little sorry 
thing, is apt to breed in men a despising of their weaker and 


h e£ovbevovyras. 
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meaner brethren ; but none more than this strength of know- 
ledge and of faith, wherewith we now deal. It should be quite 
otherwise : our knowledge should praeferre facem*, hold the 
light before us, and help us for the better discovery of our 
ignorance, and so dispose us to humility, not pride. But 
pride and self-love is congenitum malum: it is a close, and 
a pleasing, and an inseparable corruption, which by sly and 
serpentine insinuations conveyeth itself, as into whatsoever 
else is good and eminent in us, and poisoneth it, so especially 
into the endowments of the understanding part. Sharpness of 
wit, quickness of conceit, faithfulness of memory, facility of 
discourse,{ propriety of elocution, concinnity of gesture, depth 
of judgment, variety of knowledge in arts and languages, and 
whatever else of like kind, are but as wind to fill the sails of 
our pride, and to make us swell above our brethren, in whom 
the hike gifts are not, or not in like eminency. Scientia inflat. 
[Our Apostle might well say, Knowledge puffeth up ;i and that 
it doth so readily and unmeasurably, that unless there be 
the greater measure both of humility to prevent, and of cha- 
rity to vent it, it will in short time breed a dangerous spiritual 
tympany in the soul.] A disease, from which the strongest 
constitutions that have been, have not been altogether so free, 
but that they have had, if not a spice of it, yet at leastwise 
an inclination unto it. Even this our blessed Apostle, who had 
so much humility as to account himself of Apostles the least, 1 Cor. xv.g. 
but of sinners the chief, was in so great danger to be exalted es 
above measure through the abundance of revelations,‘ that 
it was needful he should have a thorn in the jflesh,'the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet him, lest he should be exalted above 
measure. [No marvel then, if these new converts, but lately 
called by God out of the darkness of their ignorance, into His 
marvellous great light, and not having their understandings r S. Pet. ii. 
well informed, and their judgments throughly settled in the eo 
| doctrine and use, in the nature and extent of that evangelical 
| 


* facem praeferre pudendis. Ju- the latter. See Hobbes, of Human 
venal. Sat. viii. 139. Nature, ch. iv. died 
+ ‘discourse,’ reasoning, the dis- iy Cor. vill. 1. Quo didicisse 
course of the mind, the orderly suc- nisi hoc fermentum, &c. Persius, 
| cession of conceptions,in the mind, Sat. 1. [24.] Vide Casaubon, ibid. 
| when the former thought introduceth k 2 Cor. xii.7. iva py Urepaipwpar. 


Prov. xiv. 
Oe 
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hberty whereunto* they were called: no marvel, I say, if 
these, upon so sensible a change, were more than a little dis- 
tempered with this swelling above their brethren, even as far 
as to despise them.] So hard is it even for the most exercised 
Christian not to take knowledge of his own knowledge; or, 
doing so, not to despise and neglect the infirmities of his less- 
knowing brother. It was not then without good need, that 
St. Paul should become a remembrancer to the strong in faith, 
not to despise the weak. And there is as good need the very 
strongest of us all should remember it, and take heed of de- 
spising even the very weakest. This despising being hurtful 
both to the strong, and weak : to the strong as a grievous sin, 
and to the weak as a grievous scandal. 

8. Despising, first, is a sin in the strong. Admit thy weak 
brother were of so shallow understanding and judgment, that 
he might say in strictness of truth what Agur said but in 
modesty, and that with an hyperbole too, that surely he were 
more brutish than any man, and that he had not in him the 
understanding of a man, yet the community of nature, and 
the common condition of humanity, should be sufficient to free 
him from thy contempt. His body was formed out of the same 
dust, his soul breathed into him by the same God, as thine 
were; and he is thy neighbour. Let his weakness then be what 
it can be, even for that relation of neighbourhood, as he is a 
man, it is sin in thee to despise him, He that despiseth his 
neighbour, sinneth. But that’s not all: he is not only thy 
neighbour as a man ; but he is thy brother too, as a Christian 
man. He hath embraced the Gospel, he believeth in the Son 
of God, he is within the pale of the Church, as well as thou, 
though he be not so exquisitely seen in some higher mysteries, 
nor so thoroughly satisfied in some other points, as thou art. 
If it have pleased God to endow thee with a larger portion 
of knowledge, thou oughtest to consider, first, that thou art 
bound to be so much the more thankful to Him that gave it ; 
and then, secondly, that it is expected thou shouldest do so 
much the more good with it; and, thirdly again, that thou 
standest charged with so much the deeper account for it. If 


* © whereunto,’ first Edition, + ‘standest charged,’ first Edi- 
* whereinto,’ tion, ‘art charged.’ 
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the same God have dealt these abilities with a more sparing 

hand to thy brother, in despising his weakness, what other 

thing doest thou than even despise the good Spirit of God, 

thats bloweth where He listeth, and giveth to every one as HeS8. John 
listeth ? For though there be diversities of gifts, both for a xii. 
substance and degree, yet it is the same Spirit. And the con-1t- 
tempt that is cast upon the meanest Christian reboundeth up- eerie! 
wards again, and, in the last resolution, reflecteth even upon 

God Himself and upon His Christ. He that despiseth, de- 
spiseth not man but God; who hath given unto us His Holy 
Spirit! And when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound x I ee viii. 
their weak consciences, ye sin against Christ. 

g. Thus, you see, Despising is hurtful to the despiser, as a 
sin. It is hurtful also, as a scandal, to the despised. And 
therefore our Saviour, aemicce of not offending little ones, $. Matthew 
anon varieth the word, and ace of not despising them, as ee es 
if despising were an especial and principal kind of offending 
or scandalizing. And verily so it is, especially to the weak. 
Nothing is more grievous to nature, scarce death itself, than 
for a man to see himself despised. : 

Ego illam anum irridere me ut sinam ? satius est mihi 
Quovis exitio interire, 


§. 9. 


could he say in the Comedy. It is a thing that pierceth far, 
and sinketh deep, and striketh cold, and lieth heavy upon the 
heart: flesh and blood will digest any thing with better pa- 
tience." [The great Philosopher,° for this reason, maketh 
contempt the ground of all discontent, and sufficiently proveth 
it in the second of his Rhetoriques; there being never any 
thing taken offensively, but sub ratione contemptus ; nothing 
provoking to anger, but what is either truly a contempt, or 
at leastwise so apprehended.] We all know how tenderly 
every one of us would take it but to be neglected by others, 
to have no reckoning at all made of us, to be so reputed as if 


we were not, or not worth the 


1 y Thess. iv. 8. [also does not 
appear in any, Version previous to 
1611, with the exception of Parker, 
1572, and the Rhemish ‘Testament. | 

m Plaut, in Cistell. IV. 1. [13.] 

n Habet enim quendam aculeum 
contumelia; quem pati prudentes ac 


. BY Be) 
looking after, ot’ év Ady@, odr 


boni viri difficillime possunt. Cic. 
Verr. iii. [95. This reference does 
not appear in the first Edition. | 

© Aristot. Rhet. Il. i. where he 
thus defineth Anger : "Eot on 6pyn 
dpekus pera Aumns TYwe@plas cbatvo- 
pens Sia arvonerny ohvywpiar. 
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this is but the least degree of contempt, a privative contempt4 
only. How tenderly then may we think a weak Christian 
would take it, when to this privative he should find added a 
positive contempt” also. When he should see his person, and 
his weakness, not only not compassionated,* but even taunted, 
and flouted, and derided, and made a laughingstock and a 
jesting theme ;* when he should see them strive to speak and 
do such things in his sight and hearing, as they know will be 
offensive unto him, of very purpose to vex and afflict and 
grieve his tender soul. Certainly for a weak Christian newly 
converted to the faith to be thus despised, it were enough, 
without God’s singular mercyt and support, to make him re- 
pent his late conversion, and revolt from the faith by fearful 
and desperate apostasy. And he that by such despising should 
S. Matthew thus offend, though but one of the least and weakest of those 


xviii. 0, 8. that believe in Christ, a thousand times better had it been for 
him, that he had never been born: yea, ten thousand times 
better that a millstone had been hung about his neck, and he 
cast into the bottom of the sea, ere he had done it. Despising 
is a grievous sin, in the despiser, in the strong; and despising 
is a grievous scandal to the despised, to ae weak. Let not 
therefore the strong despise the weak!: Let not him that eat- 
eth despise him that eateth not. And thus much for the 
former branch of St. Paul’s advice. 

§. 10, 10. The other followeth, Let not him that eateth not judge 
nia him that eateth. Faults seldom go single, but by couples at 

a the least. Sinful men do with sinful provocations, as_ball- 


players with the ball. 
to keep it up. 


P Vide Opus Adag. Megarenses 
neque tertii, neque quarti. [Epitome 
Adagiorum, 1593. p. 113. Cf. Pro- 
verb. e Suida Cent. 14. 8. ap. Schotti 
Adagia, p. 560. | 

4 karappdynots. Aristot. ubi su- 
pra. [Rhet, II. ii. 3:] 

 ennpeaopos kal UBpis. ibid. [Tpia 
& early «tdn ddvyepias, karappovnats 
Te Kal emnpeacpos Kal UBpus. 

* © compassionated,’ compassion- 
ed, first Edition. 

S otde yap ro ruxdy eorw trep- 


When the ball is once up, they labour 
Right so, when an offence or provocation is 


Weiv trav dveidifdyT@v, kal Kataye- 
hovroy, Kal Kop@deiv Bovdopnevar. 
Chrysost. Hom. 23. in Gen. [tom. 
iv. p. 207 E. ed. Ben. This refer- 
ence does not appear in the first 
Edition. ] 

t Have mercy upon us, O Lord, 
have mercy upon us: for we are ex- 
ceedingly filled with contempt. Our 
soul is exceedingly filled with the 
scorning of those that are at ease, 
and with the contempt of the proud. 
Ps, cxxiil. 3, 4. 
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once given, it is tossed to and fro," the receiver ever returning 
it pat upon the giver, and that most times with advantage ; 
and so betwixt them they make a shift to preserve a per- 
petuity of sinning, and of scandalizing one another. [It is 
hard to say who beginneth oftener, the strong, or the weak ; 
but whether ever beginneth, he may be sure the other will 
follow. If this judge, that will despise: if that despise, this 
will judge. Either doth his endeavour to ery quittance with 
other, and thinketh himself not to be at all in fault, because 
the other was first or more. This Apostle willing to redress 
faults in both, beginneth first with the strong; and for very 
good reason. Not that his fault simply considered in itself 
is greater; for I take it a certain truth that to judge one that 
is in the right is a far greater fault, considered absolutely 
without relation to the abilities of the persons, than to despise 
one that is in the wrong; but because the strong through the 
ability of his judgment, ought to yield so much to the infirmity 
of his weak brother, who, through the weakness of his judg- 
ment, is not so well able to discern what is fit for him to do. 
What in most other contentions is expected, should be done 
in this: not he that is most in fault, but he that hath most 
wit, should give over first. Indeed in reason, the more faulty 
is rather bound to yield; but if he will be unreasonable, as 
most times it falleth out, and not do it, then, in discretion, the 
more able should do it. As Abraham in discretion yielded Gen. xiii. 
the choice to his nephew Lot upon the contention of their ** 
herdsmen, which in reason Lot should rather have yielded 
unto him. But where both are faulty, as it is not good to 
stand debating who began first, so it is not safe to strain 
courtesy who shall end, and mend first. In the case of my 
Text, both were faulty,] and therefore our Apostle would have 
both mend. He hath schooled the strong, and taught him his 
lesson, not to despise another’s infirmity: Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not. Now the weak must take 
out his lesson too, not to judge another’s liberty: Let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth. 

U [Ei yap 6 dducndeis durtverar, del doers Tov Tope | Kal Tov 7oAAa~ 
peraBaiver TO Kakdy am GAdov mpds TAagtacpov Tov adicnudroay. Max. 
ddXov' Kal peramnda Kal] dvadéferar Tyrius. duadeg. 8’. [Dissert. xvi. 6. 


ddixia ddiciav. Et mox. ‘Opas tiv ed. Davis. ] 
diadoynv rdév Kkaxay, [kat Tas mpo- 
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§. 11. 11. I will not trouble you with other significations of the word. 
We ut Bol d s it is here tal is in i ndemn ;* and so 
not judge Lo judge, as it is here taken, is as much to co ; 
others. the word xpivew is often taken in the worser sense for xara- 


kpivewv. [Tropically, by a synecdoche generis, say Scholiasts :¥ 
and they say true. But it is a trope for which, both in this 
and in divers other words, we are not so much beholden to 
good arts as to bad manners. Things that are good, or indif- 
ferent, we commonly turn to ill, by using them the worst way ; 
whence it groweth that words of good or indifferent significa- 
tion in time degenerate so far as to be commonly taken in the 
worst sense.]| But this by the way. The fault of these weak 
ones in the case in hand was, that, measuring other men’s 
actions and consciences by the model of their own understand- 
ings, in their private censures they rashly passed their judg- 
ments upon, and pronounced peremptory sentence against such 
as used their hberty in some things, concerning the lawfulness 
whereof themselves were not satisfied, as if they were loose 
Christians, carnal professors, nomine tenus Christiani, men 
that would not stick to do any thing, and such as made either 
none at all, or else very little conscience of their actions. This 
practice my Text disalloweth and forbiddeth, and the rule 
hence for us is plain and short, We must not judge others. 
8. Matt. vii. The Scriptures are express: Judge not, that ye be not judged: 

See iy, . Judge nothing before the time, §e.: Thou art inexcusable, O 
cee t. man, whosoever thou art that judgest : and, If thou judgest, 
ay ‘thou art not a doer of the Law, but a judge. 

_§12 12. [Not that it is unlawful to exercise civil judgment, or to 
ee: eee pass condemning sentence upon persons orderly and legally 
being convicted, for such as have calling and authority thereunto in 

Church or Commonwealth. For this public politic judgment 
Exod. xxii. is commanded in the Word of God; and reason showeth it to 
9: 2 Chron. be of absolute necessity for the preservation of states and 


xix. 6. 


ao: commonwealths. Nor that it is unlawful, secondly, to pass 
4. and else- 


where. é 
x Ne condemnato. Beza. evtpamehia, tyrannus, sophista, la- 


y Piscator in Schol. ad hunc lo- tro, ddpjakov, venenum, magus ; and 
cum. [Qui edit. scil. quemyis cibum in our English tongue, knave, vil- 
sine discrimine: ex vers. 2. synecd. Jain, churl,&c. See Minsheu, | Guide 
generis. Non edentem. scil. quem- into Tongues.] Verstegan, | Resti- 
vis cibum: sed abstinentem a cibis tution of Decayed Intelligence, ch. 
Lege vetitis. | viil.] &c. See Trench on the Study 

z Evil manners have been the of Words, more particularly Lec- 
spoiling of many good words, as_ ture ii. on the Morality of Words. 
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even our private censures upon the outward actions of men, 
when the Law of God is directly transgressed, and the trans- 
gression apparent from the evidence either of the fact itself, 
or of some strong signs and presumptions of it. For it is 
stupidity, and not charity, to be credulous against sense. 
Charity is ingenuous,? and will believe any thing,» though 
more than reason; but Charity must not be servile,¢ to believe 
any thing against reason. Shall any Charity bind me to 
think the crow is white, or the black-more beautiful? Nor 
yet, thirdly, that all sinister suspicions are utterly unlawful, 
even there where there wanteth evidence either of fact, or of 
great signs: if our suspicions proceed not from any corrupt 
affections, but only from a charitable jealousy of those over 
whom we have special charge, or in whom we have special 
interest, in such sort as that it may concern us to admonish, 
reprove, or correct them when they do amiss: so was Job 
suspicious of his sons for sinning and cursing God in their Job i. 5. 
hearts. But the judgment here and elsewhere condemned, is 
either, first, when, in our private thoughts or speeches, upon 
slender presumptions, we rashly pronounce men as guilty of 
committing such or such sins, without sufficient evidence either 
of fact, or pregnant signs that they have committed them. 
Or, secondly, when upon some actions undoubtedly sinful,¢ as 
blasphemy, adultery, perjury, &c.,.we too severely censure the 
persons, either for the future, as reprobates’ and castaways 
and such as shall be certainly damned, or at leastwise for the 


ay Cor. xili. 5. ov Aoyi€erar ro of Distinct. v. cap. 6. it appears re- 


Kakov. 

b ibid. ver. 7. mavra morevet. 

¢ As Walter Mapes, sometimes 
Archdeacon of Oxenford, relating 
the gross Simony of the Pope for 
confirming the election of Reginald, 
bastard son to Joceline, Bishop of 
Sarum, into the see of Bath, con- 
cludeth the narration thus: Sit ta- 
men domina materque nostra Roma 
baculus in aqua fractus, et absit 
credere quod videmus. Mahap de 
Nugis Curialium Distinct. i. cap. 22. 
[MS. Bodl. 851. fol. 15. col. 4. 
Camden Society’s Publications, No. 
50. p. 36. The name of the Author 
is written Mahap in the heading of 
Distinct. i. cap. 1; but in the close 


peatedly Map. | 

4d Cum debemus aliquibus malis 
adhibere remedium, sive nostris, sive 
alienis, expedit ad hoc ut securius 
remedium apponatur, quod suppo- 
natur id quod est deterius: quia 
remedium quod est efficax contra 
majus malum, multo magis est effi- 
cax contra minus malum. Aquin. 
Sec. Sec. Qu. 60. art. 4. Ad tert. 

e [Non reprehendamus ea quae 
nescimus quo animo fiant; vel etiam 
si] aperta, non ita reprehendamus, 
ut de sanitate desperemus. Gloss. 
Ordin. in Rom. xiv. 13. Non quid- 
quid reprehendendum etiam dam- 
nandum est. Seneca de Benef. vi. 


39: 
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present, as hypocrites and unsanctified and profane and such 
as are in the state of damnation, not considering into what 
fearful sins it may please God to suffer, not only His chosen 
ones before calling, but even His holy ones$ too after calling, 
sometimes to fall, for ends most times unknown to us, but ever 
just and gracious in Him. Or, thirdly, when for want either 
of charity or knowledge, as in the present case of this chapter, 
we interpret things for the worst to our brethren, and con- 
demn them of sin for such actions as are not directly and 
in themselves necessarily sinful, but may, with due circum- 
stances, be performed with a good conscience, and without sin. 
Now all judging and condemning of our brethren in any of 
these kinds is sinful and damnable; and that in very many re- 
spects, especially these four, which may serve as so many 
weighty reasons, why we ought not to judge one another. The 
usurpation, the rashness, the uncharitableness, and the scandal 


of it.] 
§. 13. 13. First, it is an usurpation. He that is of right to judge 
un. must have a calling and commission for it. Quis constituit te ? 


Exod. ii.14.Sharply replied upon Moses, Who made thee a judge? and 
Luke xii, Quits constituit me? reasonably alleged by our Saviour, Who 
re made me a judge ? Thou takest too much upon thee then, thou 
son of man, whosoever thou art, that judgest, thus saucily to 
thrust thyself into God’s seat, and to invade His throne.) 
Remember thyself well, and learn to know thine own rank. 
8. James iv. Quis tu? Who art thou that judgest another ? or Who art 
= thou that judgest another's servant? in the next following 
verse to my Text. As if the Apostle had said, What art thou? 
Rom. xiv. 4. or what hast thou to do to judge him that standeth or falleth 
to his own Master ? Thou art his fellowservant, not his Lord. 
Deut.xxxii. He hath another Lord, that can and will judge him? who is 


#> ai. g, thy Lord too, and can and will judge thee; for so he argueth 
Rom. xii. anon at verse 10, Why dost thou judge thy brother ? We shall 
IQ. ¥ é 

Ren. xiv, @ll stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. [God hath re- 
4-10. ser i 5 ferowatincs Tove limself. veneeance, olor 
<a Nee vedi three prerogatives royal to Himself, vengeance, glory, 
11,12. 


f As Paul, Mary Magdalene, &c. Bepav; BotRet KpiTs elvars ocavToo 
ylvov, Kal TGV GoL TEeTANUpEANHLEVOY. | 


Oe) Ta) 
pera Oe ce. &c. Chrysost. in Gen. Hom. 42. 
h rf yap [pew mpo Kaipov| apma- [tom. iv. p. 427 E. ed. Ben.] 
€eus TO TOU dtxaorod akiopa; [ré ™po- i Mali operis vindictam, boni glo- 


AapBadvers rv nepav exeivny THY cbo-  riam, utriusque Judicium. 
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and judgment. As it is not safe for us then to encroach upon 

God’s royalties‘ in either of the other two, glory or venge- 

ance, so neither in this of judgment: Dominus judicabit, 

The Lord Himself will gudge His people.| It is flat usurpation Heb. x. 30. 
in us to judge, and therefore we must not judge. 

14. Secondly, it is rashness in us. A judge must! understand _ §. 14. 
the truth, both for matter of™ fact and for point of law; and‘! Ras. 
he must be sure he is in the right for both, before he proceed 
to sentence, or else he will give rash judgment. How then 
dare any of us undertake to sit as judges upon other men’s 
consciences, wherewith we are so little acquainted, that we are 
indeed but too much unacquainted with our own? We are not 
able to search the depth of our own™ wicked and deceitful Jer. xvii. 9. 
hearts, and to ransack throughly the many secret windings 
and turnings therein. How much less then are we able to 
fathom the bottoms of other men’s hearts, with any certainty 
to pronounce of them either good or evil. We must then leave 
the judgments of other men’s spirits and hearts and reins to 
Him that is the Father of spirits, and alone searcheth the Heb. xii. 9. 


ravi Aan , 5 Se ghia Ps. vii. 9 
hearts and reins, before whose eyes all things are retpaxy- yx; 5. 
Aiopéva, as the word is most emphatical, Hebrews iv. Where- Jer. xi. 20; 


; sty n NES ee ae evn gE OUOE 
fore our Apostle’s precept elsewhere is good to this purpose : xx, 12; 


Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both ak i. a 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will: Cor. iv. . 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts. [Unless we be able 

to bring these hidden things to light, and to make manifest 

these counsels, | it is rashness in us to judge ;° and therefore we 

must not judge. 


k'T'res hominum species maximam 
Deo faciunt injuriam. Superbi, qui 
auferunt ei Gloriam; Iracundi, qui 
Vindictam ; Rigidi, qui Judicium. 

1 Wt nune, Reges, intelligite: eru- 
dimini, qui judicatis terram. Ps. ii. 
10. Si judicas, cognosce. Seneca in 
Med. Act. 2. [194.] Mndémore xpi- 
yew addanuovas dvdpas edans. Phocy- 
lides. [8r. See below, p. 76. note ¢.] 

m [{t normam, et causam: nor- 
mam, secundum quam; et causam, 
de qua statuendum. Ad factum 
haec pertinet, illa ad jus: ad illam, 
peritia opus est, ad hane prudentia. 

n [ know nothing by myself, yet 


SANDERSON, VOL, II. 


am I not hereby justified ; but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord, 1Cor.iv.4. If 
our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth ali 
things, 1 S. John iii. 20. Latet me 
facultas mea quae in me est, ut ani- 
mus meus de viribus suis ipse se in- 
terrogans, non facile sibi credendum 
existimet, quia et quod inest plerum- 
que occultum est. Augustin. Con- 
fess. x. 32. [tom. i. 187 B. ed. Ben. 
Paris. 1679. | 

© Temeritas est, damnare quod 
nescias. Seneca, Hpist. 91. Sunt 
quaedam facta media, quae ignora- 
mus guo animo fiant, quia et bono 


C 


§. 15. 
Pil Un= 
charitable. 


1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
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15. Thirdly, this judging is uncharitable. Charity is not 
easily suspicious, but upon just cause: much less then censo- 
rious and peremptory. Indeed, when we are to judge of 
things,P it is wisdom to judge of them secundum quod sunt, as 
near as we can, to judge of them just as they are, without any 
sway or partial inclination either to the right hand or to the 
left. But when we are to judge of men and their actions, it is 
not altogether so. There the rule of charity must take place, 
Dubia in meliorem partem sunt interpretanda.. Unless we 
see manifest cause to the contrary, we ought ever to interpret 
what is done by others with as much favour as may be. [To 
err thus is better than to hit right the other way, because this 
course is safe,¥ and secureth us, as from injuring’ others, so 
from endangering ourselves: whereas, in judging ill, though 
right, we are still unjust é« mpoaipéoews: the event only, and 
not our choice, freeing us from wrong judgment.] True charity 
is ingenuous: it thinketh no evil. How far then are they 
from charity, that are ever suspicious and think nothing well. 
For us, let it be our care to maintain charity, and to avoid, as 
far as human frailty will give leave, even sinister suspicions of 
our brethren’s actions: or, if through frailty we cannot that, 
yet let us not from light suspicions fall into uncharitable cen- 
sures : let us at leastwise suspend our definitive judgment," and 
not determine too peremptorily against such as do not in every 
respect just as we do, or as we would have them do, or as we 
think they should do. It is uncharitable for us to judge; and 
therefore we must not judge. 


SERMON 1. 


et malo fieri possunt, de quibus te- 
merarium est judicare. August. de 
Serm. Dom. in Monte. ii. 18. [tom. 
iil. pars 2. 225 B.] 

P In rerum judicio debet aliquis 
niti ad hoc, ut interpretetur unum- 
quodque secundum quod est; ju- 
dicio autem personarum, ut inter- 
pretetur in melius. Aquin.Sec. Sec. 
Quaest. 60. art. 4. Ad tert. and he 
giveth a substantial reason for it. 
Ib. in resp. Ad. sec. 

4 Glossa Ordinaria in hunc loc. 
[Ea quae dubium est quo animo 
fiant, in meliorem partem interpre- 
temur.] Et Theologi passim. Sem- 
per quidquid dubium est, humanitas 
inclinat in melius. Seneca, Epist. 81. 


r Error charitatis, salutaris error. 

8 Melius est quod ahiquis frequen- 
ter fallatur, habens bonam opinio- 
nem de aliquo malo homine, quam 
quod rarius fallatur, habens malam 
opinionem de aliquo bono: quia ex 
hoc fit injuria alicui, non autem ex 
primo. Aquinas Sec. Sec. Qu. 60. 
art. 4. Ad primum. 

* [Qui statuit aliquid, parte inau- 
dita altera,] Aequum licet statuerit, 
haud aequus fuit. Seneca in Med. 
Act. 2. [200.] 

u Si suspiciones vitare non possu- 
mus, quia homimes sumus, judicia 
tamen, id est, definitivas firmasque 
sententias continere debemus. Glos- 
sa Ordin, in 1 Cor. iv. [5.] 
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16. Lastly, there is scandal in judging. Possibly he that is 
judged may have that strength of faith and charity, that 
though rash and uncharitable censures lie thick in his way, he 
can lightly skip over all those stumblingblocks, and scape a 
fall. St. Paul had such a measure of strength; With me tt is 
a very small thing, saith he, that I should be judged of you, 
or of human judgment. If our judging light upon such an 
object, it is indeed no scandal to him; but that’s no thanks to 
us. We are to esteein things by their natures, not events; 
and therefore we give a scandal if we judge, notwithstanding 
he that is judged take it not as a scandal. For, that judging 
is in itself a scandal, is clear from verse 13 of this chapter ; 
Let us not therefore, saith St. Paul, judge one another any 
more: but judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way. And thus 
we see four main reasons against this judging of our brethren. 
1°. We have no right to judge; and so our judging is usurpa- 
tion. 2°. We may err in our judgments; and so our judging is 
rashness. 3°. We take things the worst way when we judge ; 
and so our judging is uncharitable. 4°. We offer occasion of 
offence by our judging ; and so our judging is scandalous. Let 
not him therefore that eateth not judge him that eateth. 

17. And so I have done with my Text in the general use of 
it: wherein we have seen the two faults of despising and of 


§. 16. 


IV. Scan- 
» dalous. 


1 Cor. iv. 3. 


§. 17. 


Application 
to the case 


judging our brethren laid open, and the ugliness of both dis- in our 


covered. I now descend to make such application as I pro- 
mised, both of the case and rules, unto some differences, and to 
some offences, given and taken in our Church in point of cere- 
mony. The case ruled in my Text was of eating and not 
eating: the differences which some maintain in our Church 
are many in the particular, as of kneeling and not kneeling, 
wearing and not wearing, crossing and not crossing, &c. But 
all these, and most of the rest of them, may be comprehended 
in gross under the terms of conforming and not conforming. 
Let us first compare the cases, that, having found wherein 
they agree or disagree, we may thereby judge how far St. 
Paul’s advice in my Text ought to rule us, for not despising, 
for not judging one another. There are four special things, 
wherein if we compare this our case with the Apostle’s, in 
every of the four we shall find some agreement and some dis- 
(0) a 


Church. 
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parity also. 1°. The nature of the matter. 2°. The abilities 
of the persons. 3°. Their several practice about the things. 
And 4°. Their mutual carriage one towards another. And first, 
let us consider how the two cases agree in each of these. 

§. 18. 18. First, the matter whereabout the eater and the not-eater 
pene differed, in the case of the Romans, was in the nature of it in- 
two Cases. different. So it is between the conformer and not conformer 

in our case. As there fish and flesh and herbs were merely 
indifferent, such as might be eaten or not eaten without sin, so 
here cap and surplice, cross and ring, and the rest, are things 
merely indifferent, such as, in regard of their own nature, may 
be used or not used without sin, as being neither expressly 
commanded nor expressly forbidden in the Word of God. 

Secondly, the persons agree. For, as there, so here also, 
some are strong in faith, some weak. There are many whose 
judgments are upon certain and infallible grounds assured and 
resolved, and that certitudine jfidet, that cap, and surplice, and 
cross, and the rest, are things lawful, and such as may be used 
with a good conscience. There are some others, again, who, 
through ignorance, or custom, or prejudice, or otherwise weak- 
ened in their judgments, cannot or will not be persuaded, that 
these things are altogether free from superstition and idolatry, 
nor consequently the use of them from sin. 

Thirdly, the practice of the persons are much alike. As 
there, the strong did use his liberty according to the assurance 
of his knowledge, muorever payetv, and did eat freely without 
scruple, and the weak did forbear to eat because of his doubt- 
ing and irresolution ; so here, most of us, in assured confidence 
that we may wear, and cross, and kneel, and use the other 
ceremonies and customs of our Church, do willingly and ex 
animo conform ourselves thereunto. Yet some there are, who, 
out of I know not what niceness and scrupulosity, make dainty 
of them, and either utterly refuse conformity, or at leastwise 
desire respite till they can better inform themselves. 

Lastly, there is some correspondence also in the faulty car- 
riage of the parties each towards other. For, as there the 
eater despised the not-eater, and the not-eater judged the 
eater, so here it cannot be denied but that some conformers, 
although I hope far the lesser, I am sure far the worser sort, 
do despise and scandalize the non-conformers more than they 
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have reason to do, or any discreet, honest man will allow. But 

is it not most certain also that the non-conformers but too gene- 

rally, yea, and the better sort of them too, but too often and 

much do pass their censures with marvellous great freedom, 

and spend their judgments liberally upon and against the’ con- 
formers? Hitherto the cases seem to agree. One would think, 
mutatis mutandis, the Apostle’s rule would as well fit our 
Church and case as the Roman, and should as well free the 
non-conformers from our contempt, as us from their censures. 

Let not him that conformeth despise him that conformeth not, 

and let not him that conformeth not judge him that con- 
formeth. 

1g. But, if you will please to take a second surview of the _ 

four several particulars wherein the cases seemed to agree, you eee if 
shall find-very much disparity and disproportion betwixt the peer 
two cases in each of the four respects. In the case of my ‘ 
Text, the matter of difference among them was not only indif- 

ferent in the nature of it, but it was also left as indifferent for 

the use; the Church, perhaps, not having determined any 

thing positively therein; at least no public authority having 

either enjoined or forbidden the use of such or such meats. 

But in the case of our Church it is far otherwise. Cap, sur- 

. plice, cross, ring, and other ceremonies, which are the matter 
of our differences, though they be things indifferent for their 
nature and in themselves, yet are not so for their use and unto 
us. If the Church had been silent, if authority had prescribed 
nothing herein, these Ceremonies had then remained for their 
use, as they are for their nature, indifferent. Lawful, and 
such as might be used without sin; and yet arbitrary, and such 
as might be also forborne without sm. But men must grant, 
though they be unwilling, if yet they will be reasonable, that 
every particular Church hath power,* for decency and order’s 
sake,y to ordain and constitute Ceremonies. Which, being 
once ordained and by public authority enjoined, cease to be 
indifferent for their use, though they remain still so for their 


§. 19. 


x Article 20. Agreeably to the hominibus institutas. Ibid. 1540. 


Confessions of other Protestant 
Churches. [e. g. Confess. August. 
1831. Artic. vii. Nec necesse est 
ubique esse similes traditiones hu- 
manas, seu ritus aut ceremonias, ab 


Nec necesse est ubique similes esse 
traditiones humanas, seu ritus ab 
hominibus institutos. | 

Y edoxnudves Kal kata Tdéw, 1 
Cor. xiv. 40. 
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nature; and of indifferent become so necessary, that neither 
may a man without sin refuse them,” where authority requireth, 
nor use them, where authority restraineth the use. 


§. 20. 20. Neither is this accession of necessity any impeachment 
ue to Christian Liberty, or ensnaring of men’s conscience,® as 
a aa some have objected.» For then do we ensnare men’s con- 
berty,an- Sciences by human constitutions, when we thrust them upon 
swered. men as if they were Divine; and bind men’s consciences to 

them immediately, as if they were immediate parts of God’s 

worship, or of absolute necessity unto Salvation. This tyranny 
8. ae and usurpation over men’s consciences the Pharisees of old 
vii. 8, &c. 


did, and the Church of Rome at this day doth, exercise, and 
we justly hate in her: equalling, if not preferring her con- 
stitutions to the Laws of God.e But our Church, God be 
thanked, is far from any such impious presumption, and hath 
sufficiently declared herself by solemn protestation,4 enough to 
satisfy any ingenuous, impartial judgment, that, by requiring 
obedience to these ceremonial constitutions, she hath no other 
purpose than to reduce all her children to an orderly uni- 
formity in the outward worship of God:¢ so far is she from 
seeking to draw any opinion, either of divine necessity upon 
the constitution,f or of effectual holiness upon the ceremony. 
And as for the prejudice which seemeth to be hereby given to 
Christian Liberty, it is so slender a conceit that it seemeth 
Violatores. 


2 Constit. and Canon 30. Caus. 25. Quaest. I. 


a Ex. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 

b Lincoinsh. Abridg. p. 34. [An 
Abridgement of that Book which 
the Ministers of Lincoln Diocese 
delivered to His Majesty upon the 
first of December last, &c. Printed 
1605. 4to. It is noticed by Collier, 
ii. 687, as ‘a warm pamphlet.’ The 
large enumeration of corruptions in 
the Liturgy recited therein was 
brought forward by Mr. Clarke, one 
of the Presbyterian Commissioners, 
at the Savoy Conference; ‘ but it was 
refused,’ as Baxter says, because he 
and his colleagues ‘would be as 
little querulous as possible, lest it 
should offend, and hinder the de- 
sired accommodation.’ Sylvester’s 
Life of Baxter, 307. | 

¢ In Spiritum Sanctum blasphe- 
mant, qui sacros Canones violant. 


{ Decret. Gratian. ] 

4 Constit. and Can. 74; Art. 20; 
Act for Uniformity ; and Treatise of 
Ceremonies prefixed to the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

e Without prejudice to the liberty 
of other Churches. See Pref. to Com- 
munion Book. [This reference is to 
the conclusion of that portion of the 
Prefatory matter in the Book of 
Common Prayer, intitled: ‘Of Ce- 
remonies, why some abolished, and 
some retained.” Communion Book 
is used for the Book of Common 
Prayer in the account of the Con- 
ference at Hampton Court. See 
the passage quoted below, §. 28. } 

fThe Church ought not to en- 
force any thing besides the Holy 
Writ to be believed for necessity of 
Salvation. Artic. 20. 
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to bewray in the objectors a desire not so much of satisfaction 
as cavil. For, first, the Liberty of a Christian to all indif- 
ferent things, is in the mind and conscience, and is then 
infringed, when the conscience is bound and straitened, by 
imposing upon it an opinion of doctrinal necessity. But it is 
no wrong to the Liberty of a Christian man’s conscience to 
bind him to outward observance for Order’s sake, and to im- 
pose upon him a necessity of Obedience. Which one distinction 
of doctrinal and obediential necessity, well weighed, and rightly 
applied, is of itself sufficient to clear all doubts in this point. 
For, to make all restraint of the outward man in matters indif- 
ferent an impeachment of Christian Liberty,—what were it 
else, but even to bring flat anabaptism 8 and anarchy into the 
Church, and to overthrow all bond of subjection and obedience 
to lawful authority ?—I beseech you, consider, wherein can the 
immediate power and authority of fathers, masters, and other 
rulers over their inferiors consist, or the due obedience of infe- 
riors be shown towards them, if not in these indifferent) and 
arbitrary things? For, things absolutely necessary,i as com- 
manded by God, we are bound to do, whether human authority 
require them, or no; and things absolutely unlawful, as pro- 
hibited by God, we are bound not to do, whether human au- 
thority forbid them, or no. There are none other things left 
then, wherein to express properly the obedience due to supe- 
rior authority, than these indifferent things. And if a father 
or master k have power to prescribe to his child or servant in 
indifferent things, and such restraint be no way prejudicial to 
Christian Liberty in them, why should any man either deny 
the lke power to Church-Governors to make Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions concerning indifferent things, or interpret that 
power to the prejudice of Christian Liberty ? And again, 


& See Conference at Hampton 
Court, pp. 70,71. [The Sum and 
Substance of the Conference, &c. 
contracted by W. Barlow, D.D. and 
Dean of Chester. London. 1604. 4°. | 

h Jn rebus mediis lex posita est obe- 
dientiae. Bernard. Ep.7. [Sanderson 
has here accommodated the words of 
S. Bernard to his own purpose. In- 
ter haec sunt media quaedam quae 
pro modo, loco, tempore, vel persona, 
et mala possunt esse et bona: et in his 
lex, &c. tom. i. col, 18 F. ed, Ben. | 


i De hujusmodi quippe nec prae- 
ceptor expectandus, nec prohibitor 
auscultandus est. Bern. de Praecept. 
et Dispens. [ix. tom. i. col. 509 B.] 
See A. Gell: Noct. Act. ii. 4. et 
Bernard. Epist. 7. [passim. ] 

k See Sam. Collins’ Sermon on 
1 Tim. vi. 3-5. p. 44, &c. [ Preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross, on All Saints’ 
Day, 1607, and dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Bancroft. The author had 
been fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. See below, §. 30.] 
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secondly, men must understand that it is an error to think 
Ceremonies and Constitutions to be things merely indifferent : 
I mean in the general. For howsoever every particular Cere- 
mony be indifferent, and every particular Constitution arbitrary 
and alterable,! yet that there should be some Ceremonies, it is 
necessary, necessitate absoluta, inasmuch as no outward work 
can be performed without ceremonial circumstances, some or 
other;™ and that there should be some Constitutions con- 
cerning them, it is also necessary, though not simply and abso- 
lutely, as the former; yet ex hypothest, and necessitate conve- 
nientiae. Otherwise, since some Ceremonies must needs be 
used, every parish, nay every man,” would have his own fashion 
by himself, as his humour led him : whereof what other could 
be the issue, but infinite distraction and unorderly confusion in 
the Church? And again, thirdly, to return their weapon upon 
themselves, if every restraint in indifferent things be injurious 
to Christian Liberty, then themselves are injurious no less by 
their negative restraint from some ceremonies,—Wear not, 
cross not, kneel not, &c.°—than they would have the world 
believe our Church is by her positive restraint unto these cere- 
monies of wearing, and crossing, and kneeling, &c. Let indif- 
ferent men judge, nay, let themselves that are parties judge, 
whether is more injurious to Christian Liberty, public authority 
by mature advice commanding what might be forborne, or pri- 


1 Article 34. 

m See Calvin, Instit. TV. x. 27. 
[At quum in hominum moribus 
tanta insit diversitas, tanta in animis 
varietas, tanta in judiciis ingeniisque 
pugna, neque politia ulla satis firma 
est, nisi certis legibus constituta, 
nec sine stata quadam forma servari 
ritus quispiam potest. Huc ergo 
quae conducunt leges, tantum abest 
ut damnemus, ut his ablatis, dis- 
solvi suis nervis Ecclesias, totasque 
deformari ac dissipari contendamus. 
Neque enim haberi potest quod 
Paulus exigit, ut decenter omnia et 
ordine fiant, nisi additis observatio- 
nibus, tanquam vinculis quibusdam, 
ordo ipse et decorum consistat. Id 
tantum semper in istis observationi- 
bus excipiendum est, ne aut ad Sa- 
lutem credantur necessariae, atque 
ita conscientias religione obstrin- 
gant, aut ad Dei cultum conferantur, 


atque ita in illis reponatur pietas. | 

n Quot capita tot schismata. Hie- 
ron. [I have not traced this. In his 
Comment. on Tit. i. 5. S. Jerome 
has these words, ut unus de Pres- 
byteris electus superponeretur cae- 
teris, ad quem omnis Ecclesiae cura 
pertineret, et schismatum semina 
tollerentur. vil. 695. Vallars. Com- 
pare Jer. Taylor, Serm. ii. on Tit. ii. 
7, 8. ‘The Catholic Church hath 
been too much and too soon divided: 
it hath been used as the man upon 
a hill used his heap of heads in a 
basket: when he threw them down 
the hill, every head run his own way, 
Quot capita, tot sententiae.’ And 
Boys on the Gospel for iii. S. in 
Advent. ‘Two, for mutual society ; 
and yet not more than two, lest many 
heads should make many creeds.’ | 

© Like that, Col. ii. 21. Touch not, 
taste not, handle not. 
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vate spirits through humorous dislikes forbidding what may be 
used: the whole Church imposing the use, or a few brethren 
requiring the forbearance of such things, as are otherwise and 
in themselves equally indifferent for use or for forbearance. 


21. But they say, our Church maketh greater matters of  ¢. 21. 
Ceremonies than thus, and preferreth them even before the ae 


most necessary duties of preaching and administering the Sa-and prac- 
craments, inasmuch as they are imposed upon Ministers under pee 
pain of suspension and deprivation from their ministerial func- herein jus- 
: = 5 : .) tited. 
tions and charges. First, for actual deprivation, I take it, 
unconforming Ministers have no great cause to complain. 

[Our Church, it is well known, hath not always used that 

rigour she might have done. Where she hath been forced to 
proceed as far as deprivation, she hath ordinarily by her fair 

and slow and compassionate proceedings therein, sufficiently 
manifested her unwillingness thereto, and declared herself a 

mother every way indulgent enough to such ill-nurtured 
children as will not be ruled by her.] Secondly, those that 

are suspended or deprived suffer it but justly for their obsti- 

nacy and contempt. For howsoever they would bear the world 

in hand* that they are the only persecuted ones, and that 

they suffer for their consciences; yet, in truth, they do but 

abuse the credulity of the simple therein, and herein, as in 

many other things, jump with the Papists, whom they would 

seem above all others most abhorrent from. For as Seminary 
Priests and Jesuits give it out they are martyred for their 
Religion,P when the very truth is they are justly executed for 


* “bear in hand,’ persuade. Rush- 
worth, i. 3. ‘Gondomar bearing the 
King in hand, that the furnishing of 
the Navy would breed suspicion in the 
King his master.” Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, ii.11.‘As some late Mathe- 
maticians have borne us in hand, that 
they can find quadraturam circult.’ 

+ The Parhament, which met 
Jan. 30, 1621, petitioned the King 
for the due execution of Laws against 
Jesuits, Seminary Priests, and Pop- 
ish Recusants. Rushworth, i. 23. 

p [.... et, quod turpius est, mu- 
lier Regina, cui non licet in Ecclesia 
loqui:| pro cujus Pontificatus foe- 
minei infitiatione, [tantus indies 
Catholicorum sanguis per summam 
crudelitatem effunditur.] Aquipont. 
in Resp. ad Sohn de Anti-Christo, 


Thes. 15, speaking of the Priests 
executed in the reign of Qu. Eliza- 
beth. [John Bridgwater, or Aque- 
pontanus, a native of Yorkshire, 
became Rector of Lincoln College 
in 1563, and resigned that office 
and several other preferments in 
1574, to prevent, as Antony Wood 
presumes, expulsion, because he was 
actually, or very near it, a Roman 
Catholic. See Athenae, i. 625. ed. 
Bliss. Among other writings pub- 
lished beyond the sea, was, Confu- 
tatio virulentae Disputationis Theo- 
logicae, in qua Georgius Sohn, Pro- 
fessor Academiae Heidelbergensis, 
conatus est docere Pontificem Ro- 
manum esse Anti-Christum a Pro- 
phetis et Apostolis praedictum. 
Augustae Trevirorum, 1589. 4°. | 
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their prodigious treasons4 and felonious or treacherous prac- 
tices against lawful Princes and Estates, so the brethren pre- 
tend they are persecuted for their consciences, when they are 
indeed but justly censured for their obstinate and pertinacious 
contempt of lawful authority. For it is not the refusal of these 
Ceremonies they are deprived for, otherwise than as the mat- 
ter wherein they show their contempt. It is the contempt? 
itself which formally and properly subjecteth them to Just 
Ecclesiastical censure of suspension or deprivation. And con- 
tempt of authority, though in the smallest matter,’ deserveth 
no small punishment; all authority having been ever solicit- 
ous, as it hath good reason, above all things to vindicate and 
preserve itself from contempt, by inflicting sharp punishments 
upon contemptuous persons in the smallest matters, above all 
other sorts of offenders in any degree whatsoever. Thus have 
we showed and cleared the first and main difference betwixt 
the case of my Text and the case of our Church, in regard of 
the matter: the things whereabout they differed being every 
way indifferent : our’s not so. 


§. 22. 22. And as in the matter, so there is, secondly, much odds 
Il. In the - 1 ye, a ° = 
Persons, 22 the condition of the persons. The refusers in the case of 


my Text being truly weak in the faith, as being but lately 
converted to the Christian Faith, and not sufficiently structed 
by the Church in the doctrine and use of Christian Liberty 
in things indifferent. 
otherwise. First, they are not new proselytes, but men born 
and bred and brought up in the bosom of the Church: yea, 


Whereas with our refusers it is much 


many, and the chiefest of them, such as have taken upon them 
the calling of the ministry, and the charge of souls, and the 
office of teaching and instructing others. And such men should 


4 See Donne’s Pseudo-Martyr, 
per totum: especially chap. 5, &c. 
[wherein out of certain Propositions 
and Gradations, this conclusion is 
evicted: That those which are of 
the Roman Religion in this king- 
dom may and ought to take the 
Oath of Allegiance. Lond.1610. 4°. | 

r The practice of our Church 
sufficiently confirmeth this: which 
censureth no man for the bare 
omission of some kind of Rites and 
Ceremonies now and then; where 
it may be presumed by the party’s 
cheerful and general conformity 


otherwise, that such omission pro- 
ceedeth not either from an opinion- 
ative dislike of the Ceremony im- 
posed, or from a timorous and ob- 
sequious humouring of such as do 
dislike it. ‘ Whosoever willingly and 
purposely doth openly break,’ &c. 
Article 34. 

S In minimis quoque mandatis 
culpam facit non minimam; et con- 
vertit in crimen gravis rebellionis 
naevum satis levem simplicis trans- 
gressionis. Bernard. de Praec. et 
Dispens. [xiv. tom. i. col. 511 A. 
ed. Bened. | 
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not be weaklings.* Secondly, ours are such as take them- 
selves to have far more knowledge and understanding and in- 
sight in the Scriptures, and all Divine Learning, than other 
men: such as between pity and scorn seem most to wonder at 
the ignorance and simplicity of the vulgar, and to lament, 
(which is, God knoweth, lamentable enough, though not com- 
parable to what it was within not many years since,) the want 
of knowledge, and the unsufficiency of some of the Clergy in 
the land. And with what reason should these men expect the 
privilege of weak ones? Thirdly, our Church hath sufficiently 
declared and published the innocency of her purpose and 
meaning in enjoining the Ceremonies: not so only, but hath 
been content to hear, and receive, and admit the objections 
and reasons of the refusers, and hath taken pains to answer 
and satisfy to the full all that ever yet could be said in that 
behalf. And therefore it is vanity for these men, or their 
friends in their behalf, to alledge weakness, where all good 
means have been plentifully used for full information in the 
points in doubt. Lastly, upon the premisses it doth appear 
that the weakness of our brethren, pretended by those that 
are willing to speak favourably of them, proceedeth for the 
most part not so much out of simple ignorance, arising from 
the defect either of understanding or means, as out of an igno- 
rance at the best in some degree of wilfulness and affectation, 
in not seeking or not admitting such ingenuous satisfaction as 
they might have by reason, if not out of the poison of corrupt 
and carnal affections, as they give us sometimes but too much 
cause to suspect, of pride, of singularity, of envy, of contention, 
of factious admiring some men’s persons. 
like partial affections, men’s judgments become oftentimes so 
blinded, that, of unwilling at the first, they become at length 
unable to discern things with that freedom and ingenuity they 
should. And go the cases differ in regard of the persons. 

23. They differ, thirdly, in the Practice of the persons. 


By which and other 


Sn 22 
Ill. In 
their Prac- 
tice. 


* Compare K. James’s language this weakness? For we, saith the 


to the Objectors at the Hampton 
Court Conference: ‘asking them 
how long they would be weak? 
whether forty-five years were not 
sufficient for them to grow strong? 
who they were that pretended to 


King, require not now subscription 
of laics and idiots, but Preachers 
and Ministers, who are not still, I 
trow, to be fed with milk, but are 
enabled to feed others.’ Barlow’s 
Sum.and Substance, &c. p. 66. 


« 
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There the strong did eat, because he was well assured he 
might do it,—morever payeiv, in the verse before my Text ;— 
and the weak did no more but forbear eating ; as indeed he 
might do, no authority interposing to the contrary. But here 
we conform, not only because we know we may lawfully do it, 
but for that we know we must of necessity do it, as bound 
thereunto in obedience to lawful authority, and in the consci- 
ence" we ought to make of such obedience. And the refusers 
do not only de facto not conform, to the contempt of authority 
and the scandal of others, but they stand in it too, and trouble 
the peace of the Church by their restless petitions,* and sup- 
plications, and admonitions, and other publications of the rea- 
sons and grounds of their such refusal. [And verily, this 
country and county hath been not the least busy in these 
factious and tumultuous courses, both in troubling our most 
gracious, judicious, and religious Sovereign with their peti- 
tions,’ and also in publishing their reasons in a book called 
The Abridgment,t printed 1605, to their own shame, and the 
shame of their country. He, who, as I have been informed, 
was thought to have had a chief hand in the collecting of 


Rom. 


t dvaykn vmoraccecOa. 
POHN Ete 

u Not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience sake. Ibid. 


* © petitions.’ Several of them 
were called Millenary, as, in par- 
ticular, one presented in April 1604, 
in which it was alledged that it 
came from more than a thousand of 
His Majesty’s subjects, although it 
had only 750, or, according to Neal, 
800 signatures out of twenty-four 
Counties. The Petition is given by 
Fuller, Church History, X. xvii. 1. 
§. 24. 

Vv Meditations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, p. 12, in the margent. 
[Puritani Caerimonias Ecclesiae, 
quaecunque ad eorum gustum non 
faciunt, reprehendunt, nempe a Ro- 


mana Ecclesia, quae illis utitur (ut 
aiunt) nunc pollutas, quantumvis 
antea fuerint incorruptae; abuten- 
tes verbis Salomonis in Cantico, 
Nigra sum sed formosa.* | 

+ ‘An Abridgment of that Booke 
which the Ministers of Lincoln Dio- 
cess delivered to his Majestie upon 
the first of December last. Being 
the first part of an Apologye for 
themselves and their Brethren, that 
refuse the Subscription and con- 
formitie which is required.’ 4°. p.80. 
At p. 50 twenty-four Counties are 
enumerated, out of which resident, 
able, and godly ministers had _peti- 
tioned for the removing of the Ce- 
remonies. ‘The smallest number of 
signatures, being 9, from Oxford- 
shire; the largest, 71, from Suffolk. 
See above, §. 20. 


[* Haec verba Cantico in hune sensum citabantur in libello supplice Puritano- 


rum Lincolniensium ad me. 


p- 585. 


is here made. 


Regis Jacobi i Opp. a Montacuto edita, 16109. 
I have not been able to find the particular Petition to which reference 
There is one dated 1609, intitled, ‘To the right high and mighty 


Prince James, by the grace of God, &c. An humble Supplication for Toleration 
and libertie to enjoy and observe the Ordinances of Christ Jesus in th’ adminis- 


tration of His Churches in lieu of humane constitutions.’ 


4°. pp. 48.] 
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those reasons, and printing of that book, was for his obstinate 
refusal of conformity justly deprived from his benefice in 
this diocese, and thereupon relinquished his ministry for a 
time, betaking himself to another calling, so depriving the 
Church and people of God of the fruit and benefit of those 
excellent gifts which were in him. But since that time he 
hath, upon better and more advised judgment, subscribed and 
conformed; and the Church, like an indulgent mother, hath not 
only received him into her bosom again, but hath restored 
him too, though not to the same, yet to a benefice elsewhere 
of far better value. ] 

24. Lastly, there is difference in the faulty carriage of the Woe 
Persons, and that on both parts, especially on ours, For their Benne 
though our non-conforming brethren condemn us with much Yo 
liberty of speech and spirit, having yet less reason for it than 
the weak Romans had (for the strong among them might have 
forborne some things for the weak’s sake; and it would have 
well become them for the avoiding of scandal so to have done ; 
which we cannot do without greater scandal in the open con- 
tempt of lawful authority :) yet we do not despise them, I 
mean with allowance from the Church, (if particular men do, 
more than they should, it is their private fault, and ought not 
to be imputed to us or to our Church,) but use all good means 
we can to draw them to moderate courses and just obedience, 
although they better deserve to be despised than the weak 
Romans did: they being truly weak, ours obstinate; they 
timorous, ours also contemptuous. 

25. Now these differences are opened betwixt the case in §. 25. 
my Text and the case of our Church, we may the better we ce 
judge how far forth St. Paul’s advice here given to the Romans, Brethren. 
in their case of eating and not-eating, ought to rule us in our 
case of conforming and not-conforming in point of Ceremony. 

And, first, of not despising: then, of not judging. The ground 
of the Apostle’s precept for not despising him that ate not 
was his weakness. So far then as this ground holdeth in our 
case, this precept is to be extended, and no further. And we 
are hereby bound not to despise our non-conforming brethren, 
so far forth as it may probably appear to us they are weak 
and not wilful. But so far forth as by their courses and pro- 
ceedings it may be reasonably thought their refusal proceedeth 
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from corrupt or partial affections, or is apparently maintained 
with obstinacy and contempt, I take it we may, notwithstand- 
ing the Apostle’s admonition in my Text, in some sort even 
despise them. 

26. But, because they think they are not so well and fairly 
dealt withal as they should be, let us consider their particular 
grievances, wherein they take themselves despised, and examine 
how just they are. They say, first, they are despised in being 
scoffed and flouted and derided by loose companions,* and by 
profane or popishly affected persons, in being styled Puritans 
and Brethren and Precisians, and in having many jests and 
fooleries fastened upon them whereof they are not guilty. 
They are, secondly, despised, they say,* in that, when they are 
convented before the Bishops and others in authority, they 
cannot have the favour of an indifferent hearing; but are 
proceeded against as far as suspension, and sometimes depri- 
vation, without taking their answers to what is objected, or 
giving answers to what they object. Thirdly, in that many 
honest and religious men, of excellent and useful gifts, cannot 
be permitted the liberty of their consciences, and the free 
exercise of their ministry, only for standing out in these things 
which ourselves cannot but confess to be indifferent. 

27. To their first grievance we answer, that we have no- 
thing to do with those that are popishly affected. If they 
wrong them, as it is ike enough they will, for they will not 
stick to wrong their betters, we are not to be charged with 
that: let them answer for themselves. [But by the way, let 
our brethren consider whether their stiff and unreasonable 
opposing against those lawful Ceremonies we retain, may not 
be one principal means to confirm but so much the more in 
their darkness and superstition those that are wavering, and 


§. 26. 
Their 
Grievances 
propound- 
ed, 


§..27. 
and an- 
swered. 
The first. 


* “companions.” See Sermon iv. 
ad Aulam, §. 30. 

x All benefit of law being denied 
them, and they debarred of other 
means by conference or writing for 
their defence. Def. of Ministers’ 
Reasons, part i. Pref. to Reader. 
[A Defence of the Ministers’ Rea- 
sons for Refusal of Subscription to 
the Book of Common Prayer and 
of Conformity, against the several 
Answers of T. Hutton B.D. Wm. 


Corel D. D. and T. Spark D. D. 
Imprinted 1607. 4°.| We do ac- 
cuse the reverend Bishops, in the 
sight of God and man, for their 
hard and extreme dealing towards 
us. Removal of Imputations. p. 40. 
[The Remoouall of certaine Impu- 
tations laid upon the Ministers of 
Devon and Cornwall by one M. 
TT. H. and in them, upon all other 
Ministers elsewhere, refusing to sub- 
scribe. 1606. 4°. | 
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might possibly by more ingenuous and seasonable insinuations 
be won over to embrace the truth which we profess.] And 
as for loose persons and profane ones, that make it their sport 
upon their ale-benches to rail and scoff at Puritans, [as if it 
were warrant enough for them to drink drunk, talk bawdy, 
swear, and stare, or do any thing without control, because for- 
sooth they are no Puritans,] as we could wish our brethren 
and their lay-followers, by their uncouth and sometimes ridi- 
culous behaviour, had not given profane persons too much 
advantage to play upon them, and through their sides to 
wound even Religion itself, so we could wish also that some 
men by unreasonable and unjust, other some by unseasonable 
and indiscreet scoffing at them, had not given them advantage 
to triumph in their own innocency, and persist in their affected 
obstinacy. 
error, to see men of dissolute and loose behaviour, with much 
eagerness, and petulancy, and virulence, to speak against them. 
We all know how much scandal and prejudice it is to a right 
good cause, to be either followed by persons open to just ex- 
ception, or maintained with slender and insufiicient reasons, or 
prosecuted with unseasonable and undiscreet violence. And I 
am verily persuaded, that, as the increase of Papists,y in some 
parts of the land, hath occasionally sprung, by a kind of 
Antiperistasis,* from the intemperate courses of their neigh- 
bour Puritans; so the increase of Puritans, in many parts of 


It cannot but be some confirmation to men in 


the land, oweth not so much to any sufficiency themselves 
conceive in their own grounds, as to the disadvantage of some 
profane, or scandalous, or idle, or ignorant, or indiscreet op- 
posers. But setting these aside, I see not but that otherwise 
the name of Puritan, and the rest, are justly given them. For 
appropriating to themselves the names of brethren, professors, 
good men, and other like, as differences betwixt them and 
those they call formalists, would they not have it thought that 


pists. The King’s Majesty in Con- 


y [He [the King] now saw, that 
ference at Hampton Court. p. 98. 


the exceptions against the Commu- 


nion Book were matters of weak- 
ness: therefore, if the persons re- 
luctant be discreet, they will be won 
betimes, and by good persuasions ; 
if indiscreet, better they were re- 
moved; for] many, by their factious 
behaviour, were driven to be Pa- 


[See above, p. 23, note &. | 

* Compare the Preface of 1657, 
§. 18. .. in those Counties, .. where 
there are the most and the most 
rigid Presbyterians, there are also 
the most and the most zealous 
Roman Catholics.’ 
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they have a brotherhood and profession of their own, freer 
and purer from superstition and idolatry than others have, 
that are not of the same stamp? and, doing so, why may they 
not be called Puritans? The name, I know, is sometimes 
fastened upon those that deserve it not.* Rascal people will 
call any man that beareth but the face of honesty a Puritan ; 
but why should that hinder others from placing it where it is 
rightly due? 

28. To their second grievance I answer: Public means by 
conferences, disputations, and otherwise, have been often used ; 
and private men not seldom afforded the favour of respite and 
liberty to bring in their allegations. [And I think it can be 
hardly, or but rarely instanced, that ever deprivation hath. 
been used, but where fatherly admonitions have first been 
used, and time given to the delinquents to consider of it and 
inform themselves better. This course usually hath been 
taken: though every private particular man hath no reason 
to expect it.] The reverend Fathers of our Church, we may 
well think, amid so much other employment, cannot be so 
unthrifty of their good hours, as to lavish them out in hearing 
contentious persons eandem cantilenam, sing the same note 
a hundred times over, and require further satisfaction, after 
so many public and unanswerable satisfactions already given. 
Yet have the Bishops? and other Church-Governors, out of 
their religious zeal for the peace of God’s Church, been so far 


§. 28. 
The second. 


* The first Edition of this Ser- 
mon, 1621, and the Reprint, 1627, 
have this note in the margin. ‘ Of 
late our English Arminians have 
got the trick to fetch in within the 
compass of this Title of Puritans, 
all orthodox Divines that oppose 
against their Semipelagian subtle- 
ties: of purpose to make sound 
truth odious, and their own corrupt 
novelties more passable and_plau- 
sible.” It must have been by an 
oversight that it appeared in 1627; 
for the change in Sanderson’s views 
upon God’s grace and decrees dates 
from the year 1625. See Pierce’s Let- 
ter subjoined to the Life by Walton. 

“ Witness the learned Books of 
divers _ reverend Prelates; John 
Whitgift, [Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, published An Answere to a 
certen Libel intituled An Admoni- 
tion to the Parliament. 4°. London, 
1572, and, The Defense of the Aun- 
swere to the Admonition, against 
the Replie of IT. C. (Thomas Cart- 
wright). f°. London, 1574,] John 
Buckeridge, [Bishop successively 
of Rochester, of Bath and Wells, 
and Kly, A Discourse concerning 
Kneeling at the Communion. 4°. 
London, 1618,] Thomas Morton, 
[Bishop of Chester, Lichfield, and 
Durham, A Defence of the Inno- 
cencie of the three Ceremonies of 
the Church of England; viz. the 
Surplice, Crosse after Baptisme, 
and Kneeling at the receiving of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 4°. London, 
1610,] &c. 
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from despising our brethren herein: that they have dispensed 
sometimes with their other weighty occasions, and taken pains 
to answer their reasons, and confute their exceptions, satisfy 
all their doubts, and discover the weakness of all their grounds 
in the points questioned. 

29. And as to their third grievance. First, for my own 
part, I make no doubt, neither dare I be so uncharitable as 
not to think, but that many of them have honest, and upright, 
and sincere hearts to Godward, and are unfeignedly zealous 
of God’s Truth and for Religion. [They that are such, no 
doubt feel the comfort of it in their own souls; and we see the 
fruits of it in their conversation, and rejoice at it.] But yet 
I cannot be so ignorant on the other side, as not to know, that 
the most sanctified and zealous men are men, and subject to 
carnal and corrupt affections, and may be so far swayed by 
them in their judgments as not to be able to discern without 
prejudice and partiality truth from error. [Good men and 
God’s dear children may continue in some error in judgment, 
and consequently in a sinful practice arising thence; and live 
and die in it, as some of these men have done in disobedience 
to lawful authority ; and that unrepented of otherwise than as 
im the lump of their unknown sins. It is not honesty, nor 
sincerity, that can privilege men from either erring or sinning. | 
Neither ought the unreproved conversation of men counte- 
nance out their opinions, or their practices, against light of 
Divine Scripture, and right Reason. As we read Cyprian’s 
error in old time; and we see in our days not only the sus- 
pected tenets of Arminius,* but even the bold heresies of Faustus 
Socinus have spread much the more for the reverent opinion 
men had of their personal endowments and sanctity. Secondly, 
though comparisons be ever harsh, and most times odious, 
yet since honesty and piety is alledged, without disparage- 
ments be it spoken to the best of them, there are as good, and 


§. 29. 
The third. 


was a man as strict for life as most 
Catholics: yet a most dangerous 
and pestilent Heretic. Pelagii... 
viri, ut audio, sancti, et non parvo 
provectu Christiani. Augustin. de 


a Sancti, stante charitate [leg. 
sanctitate}, possunt errare etiam con- 
tra Catholicam veritatem. Occham, 
Dial. part. 1. lib. 2. ¢. 4. 

* Edd. before the fourth, 1657, 


‘and we see Arminius his corrupt 
doctrine in our days have spread’ &c. 
no mention being made of Socinus. 
b So Pelagius, from whose root 
Popery (in that branch) sprouted, 
SANDERSON, VOL. II. 


Peccat. Merit. et Rem. iii. 1. [tom. 
x. 71 D. ed. Ben. Paris. 1696.] 
Istum, sicut eum qui noverunt lo- 
quuntur, bonum ac_praedicandum 
virum. ibid. cap. 3. [73 C.] 

D 
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honest, and religious, and zealous men every way of them that 
willingly and cheerfully conform, as of them that do not. In 
the times of Popish persecution, how many godly Bishops and 
conformable ministers laid down their lives for the testimony 
of God’s truth, and for the maintenance of His Gospel! And 
if it should please God in His just judgment, as our sins, and 
amongst others our schisms and distractions, most worthily 
deserve, to put us once again to a fiery trial, (which the same 
God for His goodness and mercy defend!) I make no question 
but many thousands of conformers would, by the grace of God, 
resist unto blood, embrace the faggot, and burn at a stake, in 
detestation of all Popish Antichristian Idolatry, as readily, and 
cheerfully, and constantly, as the hottest, and precisest, and 
most scrupulous non-conformer. But, thirdly, let men’s ho- 
nesty and piety and gifts be what they can, must not men 
of honesty and piety and gifts live under laws? And what 
reason these, or any other respects, should exempt any man 
from the just censure of the Church, in case he will not obey 
her laws, and conform to her Ceremonies?¢ especially, since 
such men’s impunity would but encourage others to presume 
upon the like favour; and experience teacheth us, that no 
men’s errors are so exemplary and pernicious as theirs, who, 
for their eminency of gifts, or sanctity of life, are most fol- 
lowed with popular applause and personal admiration. 


§. 30. 30. We see their grievances against us, how unjust they are 
Our Bre- - ee : x 
thren, how 12 the matter of despising. I would they did no more despise 

> 


they judge the Church’s authority, than we do their infirmities! But in 
i the matter of judging, see if we have not a just grievance 
against them. As might be declared at large in many in- 
stances out of their printed books, and private letters, and 
common discourses. I will but give you a taste,4 because I 


know I grow tedious, and I long to be at an end. 


¢ Non enim in cujusquam persona 
praetermittendum est, quod insti- 
tutis generalibus continetur. Leo 
[Magnus,] Dist. 61. Miramur. [ap. 
Decret. Gratian. p. 331. ex Epist. 87. 
ad Episcopos Africanos. Opp. 457 D. 
Paris. 1614. | 

4 T refer the Reader for more par- 
ticular satisfaction to Fr. Mason’s 
Sermon on 1 Cor. xiv. 40. [The Au- 
thority of the Church in making 
Canons and Constitutions concern- 


ing things indifferent, and the Obe- 
dience thereto required, &c. preach- 
ed in the Green Yard at Norwich, 
the third Sunday after Trinity, 1605. | 
p- 30; Sam. Collins’ Sermon on 
1 Tim. vi. 3. pp. 21, 22, and others ; 
but especially to their own writings. 
[S. Collins’ Sermon, pp. 21, 22. 
Copies of this Discourse being ex- 
tremely rare, it has been thought 
well to subjoin the passage. 
‘Unless you look J should de- 
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31. First, they judge our Church as half Popish and Anti-_ §.31. 
christian, for retaining some Ceremonies used in Popery, ee 
though we have purged them from their superstitions, and 
restored them to their primitive use. Their great admired 
opener of the Revelatione maketh our Church the linsey- 
wolsey Laodicean Church, neither hot nor cold. And some 
of them have slovenly compared our late gracious Sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth of most blessed memory, to a sluttish house- 
wite,f that, having swept the house, yet left the dust and dirt 
behind the doors, meaning thereby the Ceremonies. If our 
Church were but half so ill as these men would make it, I 


fend our Orders and Hierarchies, 
which they say are Antichristian, we 
know to be Apostolic; our Habit 
and Vestments, which they think are 
so far off from the Camel’s skin, 
that they are made of the Dragon’s 
tail; the imperfections of our Prayer 
Book, which they have made to 
stink in the nostrils of men, as 
much as ever it smelt sweet in the 
nostrils of God; our praying for all 
men, which they say is against par- 
ticular Election; for all that travel 
by land or by water, which they say 
is for Thieves and Pirates; against 
hghtning and tempests, which they 
say is against sparrow-blasting, un- 
less it be at a certain time of the 
year only; that our fathers’ sins sit 
not heavy upon our shoulders, which 
they say is to acknowledge Purga- 
tory; that we be hurt by no perse- 
cutions, as much in effect, as that 
we may lead a quiet and a peace- 
able life, the very words of St. Paul, 
1 Tim. ii. 2; our entreating Christ 
by His agony and bloody passion, 
which they call conjuring; our 
Ministerial Absolution, which to 
them savours of a Pope’s pardon; 
and lastly, our Cross in Holy Bap- 
tism, so scandalous, that same lig- 
num juxta aquas, as St. Austin * 
sweetly calls it, the tree of the Cross 
that is planted by the waters of 
Baptism; which these good men, 


for want of other matter, call Idol- 
atry.” | 

e Brightman in Apoc. cap. li. 
[pp. 100-127 of the Latin Original, 
pp. 41-53 of the English Translation. 
See Sermon xi ad Aulam, §. 22. 
Thomas Brightman, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of Hawnes 
in Bedfordshire, was a great adver- 
sary of Episcopal government. See 
Fuller’s Church History, X. xvii. 3. 
§§. 12-17. In the Address to the 
Reader prefixed to Parker, De De- 
scensu, he is called ‘ Splendidus ille, 
nomine splendido haud indignus.’ | 

£ This Simile was first used by a 
very reverend, grave, and worthy 
Dean, who hath many ways de- 
served well of our whole Church, 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in a Sermon before Queen Eliza- 
beth: and modestly and moderately 
urged, not at all against the Cere- 
monies, which by his practice he 
did allow, but for the further re- 
straint of Popish Priests and Jesuits, 
who lay thick in Ireland and the 
western coasts of England and 
Wales, as heaps of dust and dirt 
behind the doors. Yet I here as- 
cribed it to the Puritans, who, though 
they father it upon that good man, 
must own it as their own brat, be- 
cause, by misapplying it to the Cere- 
monies, they have made it their own. 
Male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 


* Serm. de Temp. [? ror according to the old arrangement, 32 in the Ap- 
co} fo) . 


pendix of the Benedict. Ed. 


Hic fructus ligni hujus vere plantatus est secus 


decursus aquarum. Semper enim cruci baptisma jungitur. ] 
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think every honest religious man should hold himself bound 
to separate from it, as his most excellent Majestys hath ob- 
served the Brownists have done upon their very grounds, 
accounting them as lukewarm for not quite separating, as they 
do us for no further reforming.* 


§. 32. 32. Secondly, they judge our Bishops and other Church- 
Bios Governors as limbs of Antichrist, locusts of the bottomless pit, 
domineering lords over God’s heritage, usurpers of temporal 
jurisdiction, spiritual ae over men’s consciences, &c., 
seeking by all means to make the name of Lord-Bishop Sdiows 
to the gentry and commons. Witness their Mar-prelate, and 
other infamous and scandalous libels in that kind. [Having 
power in their hands, if the Bishops should use more rigorous 
courses towards them than they have done, could ye blame 
them ?] 

§. 33. 33. Thirdly, they judge those that subscribe and conform, 
ed Machiavelian timeservers, formal Gospellers, State Divines, 
ers. men that know no conscience but Law, nor Religion, but the 

King’s; and such as would be as forward for the Mass as the 
Communion, if the State should alter. 

§. 34. 34. Fourthly, all such ministers as are not endowed with 
eee gifts for the pulpit, they damn, as hirelings, and not shep- 
Baws herds : calling them idol-shepherds, betrayers of Christ’s flock, 
(Zech. <j, mtruders into the ministry without a calling, dumb dogs, and 
17.] I know not how many names besides. Yea, although they be 


such as are diligent, according to their measure of gifts, to 
perform such duties as the Church requireth, to present the 
prayers of the people to God, to declare, by reading the Holy 
Bible and good Homilies for that purpose appointed, the will 
of God to the people, to instruct the younger sort in the points 
of Catechism, to visit and comfort the sick and afflicted, and to 


& Meditations on the Lord’s 


submitted to the King, June 3, 1646, 
Prayer, p. 11 &c. primae edit. 1619. 


observed that the Reformation of 


[p. 584. Opp. Regis Jacobi I’. a 
Montacuto edita, 1619.| See Hoo- 
ker’s Preface, sect. 8. [chap. viil. 
subdivided into fourteen sections in 
Keble’s edition. D7’ Israeli speaks of 
this application of Nowell’s compa- 
rison as the ‘familiar idiom’ of the 
Puritans. Commentaries on Life of 
Charles I. ii. 222.| 

* Henderson, in his first paper 


Henry VIII was very defective in 
the essentials of doctrine, worship, 
and government; that it proceeded 
with a Laodicean lukewarmness, &e. 
which comparison, the King, in his 
second paper, June 6, said, was an 
unhandsome way of begging the 
question. Neal’s History of the Pu- 
ritans, lil. pp.312 and 314. Toulmin’s 
edition. 
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administer reverently and orderly the holy Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 

35. Fifthly, they judge all such as interpose for the Church’s _ §.35. 
peace and oppose their novelties as enemies to all goodness, Me ae 
men of profane minds, haters of Religion, despisers of the them. 
Word, persecutors of the brethren, imps of Satan, instruments 
of hell, and such as utterly abhor all godly and Christian 
courses. 

36. Sixthly and lastly, for I irk to rake longer in this sink, __§ 36. 
they bewray themselves to be manifest judges of all that are Mer 
not of their stamp, by singling out unto themselves and those 
that favour them certain proper appellations, of brethren, and 
good men, and professors: as if none had brotherhood in 
Christ, none had interest in goodness, none made profession of 
the Gospel, but themselves. Whereas others have received the 
sign of their profession in their foreheads after Baptism, which 
perhaps they did not: whereas others daily stand up in the 
congregation to make profession of their Christian belief, which 
it may be they do not: or, if those things be not material, 
whereas others by the grace of God are as stedfastly resolved 
in their hearts, if need should be, to seal the truth of their 
profession with their blood, as any of them can be. 

37. But they will say, these peremptory censures are but Sere 
the faults of some few: all are not so hot and fiery. There be ae a 
others that are more temperate in their speeches and moderate moved. 
in their courses, and desire only they may be spared for their 
own particular; but they preach not agaist any of these 
things, nor intermeddle to make more stirs in the Church. 

I answer first: it were lamentable, if this were not so. [If 
all were of that hot temper, or distemper rather, that many 
are, they would quickly tire out themselves without spurring. 

Far be it from us to judge men’s hearts, or to condemn men 
for that we know not by them. |* Yet of some that carry them- 
selves with tolerable moderation outwardly, we have some 
cause to suspect, that they do inwardly and in their hearts 
judge as deeply as the hottest spirited railers. And we gather 
it from their forwardness, at every turn and upon every slender 
occasion, obliquely to gird and indirectly to glance at our 


* ‘by them,’ against them. Compare Sermon i,-ad Aulam, §. 34. 
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Church, and the discipline and the ceremonies thereof, as far 
as they well dare. And, if such men meddle no further, we 
may reasonably think it is not for want of good will to do it, 
but because they dare not. 

Secondly, though they preach not against these things in 
the public congregations, yet in their private conventicles it is 
not unknown some do. Though their pulpits do not ring with 
it, yet their houses do: though their ordinary sermons ad 
Populum be more modest, yet their set conferences are some- 
times but too free, especially when they are required their 
opinions by those that invite them. And what themselves, for 

S. Matthew fear of censure, thus preach but in the ear, their lay-disciples 
ae openly preach on the housetop. 

Thirdly, although both their pulpits and tables should be 
silent, yet their practice sufficiently preacheth their dislike. 
And who knoweth not that a real and exemplary seducement 
maketh the author guilty, as well as a verbal and oratory? 
St. Peter did not preach Judaism, but, only for offending the 
Jews, forbare to eat with the Gentiles; yet St. Paul reproveth 
him for it to his face, and interpreteth that fact of his as an 
effectual and almost compulsive seducement. Cogis Judaizare ? 
Why compellest thou the Gentiles to Judaize 7% 

Lastly, it is to be considered whether it may be enough for 
a pastor not to meddle with these things, and whether he be 
not in conscience bound, especially in case he live among a 
people distracted in opinions, to declare himself expressly 
either for them or against them. If they be utterly unlawful 
and he know it so, how is he not bound in conscience to 
reprove those that use them or require them? Otherwise he 
betrayeth the Truth k of God by his silence, and suffereth men 
to go on in their superstition without rebuke. But if he be 
sufficiently resolved of their lawfulness, how is he not bound in 


Gal. ii. 14. 


h Eadem velle eos cognosces: da 23. Non imperio, sed facto. Lyra. 


posse, quantum volunt. Seneca, E- 
pist. 41. 

1 [How doest thou compel the Gen- 
tiles to Judaize? Rheims. Si re- 
prehensus est Petrus, quod, cum 
convixisset Ethnicis, postea se a 
conyictu eorum separabat persona- 
rum respectu,] utique conversa- 
tionis fuit vitium, non praedica- 
tionis. Tertull. de Praescript. cap. 


Non docentis imperio, sed conver- 
sationis exemplo. Glossa Ordin. 
ibid. 

k «Otherwise what else do we, 
but deny and betray the truth?’ 
Defence of Ministers’ Reasons, [for 
refusal of subscription to the Book 
of Common Prayer, &c. Imprinted 
1607, 4°.] part 1. Pref. to the Reader, 
2 (bal 
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conscience to reprove those that refuse them or oppose them ? 
Otherwise he betrayeth the peace of the Church by his silence, 

and suffereth men to go on in their disobedience without 
rebuke. Nay more, every minister that hath received pastoral 
charge, hath twice or thrice, if not oftener, witnessed his 
allowance of all and singular the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. Once at his ordination, before the Bishop ; 

then at his institution into his benefice, before his Ordinary ; 

and both these by subscription under his hand; and then after 

upon his induction before his own flock; and that by verbal 
approbation. By which subscription and approbation he hath 

not only acknowledged in the Church the power of ordaining 

Rites and Ceremonies,! but he hath after a sort also bound 
himself openly to rebuke such as willingly and purposely 

break the Traditions and Ceremonies of the Church, as of- 
fenders against the common orders of the Church, and wound- 

ers of the consciences of the weak brethren.™ He then that 

for any respect whatsoever is meal-mouthed in these things, 
wherein he is bound both in conscience and by virtue of his 

own voluntary act to speak freely, neither is constant to his 

own hand and tongue, nor is faithful in God’s house, as was Heb. iii. z. 
Moses, in discharging a good conscience, and revealing unto his 
people the whole counsel of God. Acts xx.27. 

Thus have I endeavoured, (haying the opportunity of this _ 5. 38. 

place, as I held myself both in conscience, and in regard of my ratte 
subscription bound,) to deliver my opinion freely, so far as my 

Text gave occasion, concerning the Ceremonial Constitutions of 

our Church; and therein laboured to free, not only the con- 
former from all unjust censures, but even the non-conformer 

also, so far as he hath reason to expect it, from all scandalous 
despisings. I beseech you pardon my length, if I have been 
troublesome. I had much to say, and the matter was weighty ; 

and I desired to give some satisfaction in it to those that are 
contrary-minded; and I have no purpose, for any thing I 

know, at all to trouble this place any more hereafter.* Let us 

all now humbly beseech Almighty God to grant a blessing to 

what hath been presently | taught and heard: that it may 

1 Article 20. m Article 34. similar occasions. 


* The two following Sermons + ‘presently.’ See Sermon 1 ad 
were preached in the same place on Aulam, §. 28. 
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work in the hearts of us all charitable affections one towards 
another, due obedience to lawful authority, and a conscionable 
care to walk in our several callings, faithfully, painfully, and 
peaceably ; to the comfort of our own souls, the edification of 
God’s Church, and the glory of the ever-blessed Trinity, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and one God. 
To whom be ascribed by us and the whole Church, as is most 
due, the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen, 


SERMON IL. 


AT A VISITATION AT BOSTON, LINCOLN, 
24 APRIL, 1621. 


Romans 1. 8. 


And not rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as some 
afirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come ? 
whose damnation is just. 


A LITTLE before, at the fourth verse, St. Paul had deli-  ¢. +. 
vered a conclusion sound and comfortable, and strengthened it ae METS 
from David’s both experience, and testimony in Psalm li.2 A 

place pregnant, and full of sinews, to enforce it. The con- 
clusion in effect was, that nothing in man can annul the cove- 

nant of God. Neither the original unworthiness of God’s 
children, through the universal corruption of nature, nor their 
actual unfaithfulness, bewrayed, through frailty, in particular 
trials, can alienate the free love of God from them, or cut 
them off from the covenant of Grace; but that still God will 

be glorified in the truth and faithfulness of His promises, not- 
withstanding any unrighteousness or unfaithfulness in man. 

2. But never yet was any truth so happily innocent as to §.2. 
maintain itself free from calumny and abuse. Malice on the Conerenre 
one hand, and fleshliness on the other, though with different 
aims, yet do the same work. They both pervert the Truth, by 
drawing pestilent corollaries from sound conclusions, as the 
spider sucketh poison from medicinable herbs. But with this 
difference: malice slandereth the Truth, to discountenanee it ; 
but fleshliness abuseth the Truth, to countenance itself by it. 

The cavilling sophister, he would fain bring the Apostle’s gra- 
cious doctrine into discredit: the carnal libertine, he would as 
fain bring his own ungracious behaviour into credit. Both, by 


a That Thou mightest be justified in Thy. sayings, and mightest overcome 
when Thou art judged. Ps. li. 4. ; 
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making false, yet colourable, inferences from the former con- 
clusion. There are three of those inferences; but never a 
good.» The first, If so, then cannot God in reason and justice 
take vengeance of our unrighteousness. The colour, For why 
should He punish us for that, which so much magnifieth and 
Verses. commendeth His righteousness? But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is 
God unrighteous that taketh vengeance ? The second inference, 
If so, then it is unjust either in God or man to condemn us. as 
sinners, for breaking the Law. The colour, For why should 
that action be censured of sin, which so abundantly redoundeth 
Verse 7. to the glory of God? For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto His glory, why yet am I also 
judged as a sinner ? The third, and last, and worst inference, 
If so, then it is a good and wise resolution, Let us sin freely, 
and boldly commit evil. The colour, For why should we fear 
to do that from which so much good may come? in this verse 
of my Text, And not rather, Let us do evil, that good may 
come ? 
§. 3. 3. This last cayilling inference the Apostle, in this verse, 
Dison) oth bringeth in and casteth out again: bringeth in as an ob- 
jection, and casteth out by his answer. An answer which at 
once cutteth off both it and the former inferences. And the 
answer is double: ad rem, ad hominem. That concerneth the 
force and matter of the objection, this the state and danger of 
the objectors. Ad rem, in the former part of the verse ; And 
not rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as some affirm 
ihat we say,) Let us do evil that good may come: Ad homi- 
nem in the latter end; Whose damnation is just. In the for- 
mer part there is an objection, and the rejection of it. The 
objection, And not rather, Let us do evil, that good may come. 
The rejection thereof with a Non sequitur, implying not only 
the bare inconsequence of it upon the Apostle’s conclusion, but 
withal, and especially, the falseness and unsoundness of it taken 
by itself; As we be slanderously reported, and as some affirm 
that we say, Let us do evil, &e. 


> [Ex hoc enim, quod ex peccatis Dei, quod Apostolus falsum osten- 
hominum apparet justitia Dei com- dit, ducendo ex hoc ad] triplex in- 
mendabilis, dixerunt aliqui, quod conveniens. Lyranus hic. [Rom. 
peccata per se faciunt ad gloriam iii. 5.] 
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4. My aim at this present is to insist especially upon a prin- , ae ane 
ciple of practick Divinity, which by joint consent of Writers the Text. 
old and new, Orthodox and Popish, resulteth from the very 
body of this verse, and is of right good use to direct us in 
sundry difficulties, which daily arise in vita communi in point 
of conscience. The principle is this, We must not do any evil, 
that any good may come of it. Yet there are, besides this, in 
the Text divers other inferior observations not to be neglected. 

With which I think it will not be amiss to begin, and to dis- 
patch them first briefly, that so I may fall the sooner and stay 
the longer upon that which I mainly intend. 

5. Observe, first, the Apostle’s method, and substantial man- __ §. 5- 
ner of proceeding : how he cleareth all as he goeth : how dili- De ‘i 
gent he is and careful, betimes to remove such cavils, though babi 
he step a little out of his way for it,¢ as might bring scandal cleared 
to the truth he had delivered. When we preach and instruct *™ Cv! 
others, we should not think it enough to deliver positive 
truths ; but we should take good care also, as near as we can, 
to leave them clear, and by prevention to stop the mouths of 
such as love to pick quarrels at the Truth, and to bark against 
the light. It were good we would, so far as our leisure and 
gifts will permit, wisely forecast, and prevent all offence that 
might be taken at any part of God’s Truth, and be careful, as 
not to broach any thing that is false, through rashness, er- 
ror, or intemperance, so not to betray any truth by ignorant 
handling, or by superficial, slight, and unsatisfying answers. 
But then especiaily concerneth it us to be most careful herein, 
when we have to speak before such as we have some cause be- 
forehand to suspect to be, through ignorance, or weakness, or 
custom, or education, or prejudice, or partial affections, or 
otherwise, contrary-minded unto, or at leastwise not well per- 
suaded of those truths we are to teach. If the ways be rough 
and knotty, and the passengers feeble-jointed and dark-sighted, 
it is but needful the guides should remove as many blocks and 
stones out of the way as may be. When we have gone as 
warily as we can to work, cavillers, if they list, will take ex- 
ceptions. It is our part to see we give them no advantage, 
lest we help to justify the principals by making ourselves ac- 

¢ Propter quos arguendos fecit tando haec. Caietan. hic. [Rom. 
Paulus hic quasi digressionem trac- ili. 8.] . 


§. 6. 


Observ. II. 
TheSlander #7) 


of the 


Minister’s 


regular 
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cessories. Those men are ill-advised, how ever zealous for the 
Truth, that stir in controversed* points, and leave them worse 
than they found them. [Stomach will not bear out a matter 
without strength;4 and to encounter an adversary are re- 
quired shoulders® as well as gall.] A good cause is never be- 
trayed more than when it is prosecuted with much eagerness, 
but little sufficiency. This from the Method. 

6. Observe, secondly, the Apostle’s manner of speech, kat 
Ka0as BArAacdnuotvyeda. Translators render it, As we are 
wrongfully blamed; As we are slandered ; As we are slan- 
derously reported. And the word indeed from the Original 


‘ 


doctrine, is jmporteth no more ;f and so Writers both profane and sacred 


more than : 
an ordinary USe It. 


Slander. 


But yet in Scriptures by a specialty it most times 
signifieth the highest degree of slander: when we open our 
mouths against God, and speak ill, or amiss, or unworthily of 
God, that is xvpfs, and properly the sin we call Blasphemy. 
And yet that very word of Blasphemy, which for the most 
part referreth immediately to God, the Apostle here useth, 
when he speaketh of himself and other Christian Ministers, 
Kabos BrAacdnwotmeba, as we are slandered, nay, as we are 
blasphemed. A slander, or other wrong or contempt done to 
a Minister, qua talis, is a sin of a higher strain than the same 
done to a common Christian. Not at all for his person’s sake ; 
for so he is no more God’s good creature than the other, no 
more free from sins$ and infirmities and passions than the 
other. But for his calling’s sake ; for so he is God’s embas- 


sponsio ad libellum Struthionis de 
Coena Domini, §. 8. Zuinglius says, 
Dum haec agitantur consilia, Caro- 
lostadius prorumpens  veritatem 
edisserit. Hic autem nonnihil hu- 


* <controversed.’ This form is 
used by Sanderson, in The Case of 
the Sabbath. 

d Aut animo demas, aut viribus 
addas. Dictum Archidami ad filium. 


apud Plutarch. in Laconicis. [Apo- 
phth. 8. tom. ii. 218. E. Paris. 1624. 
Gcacduevos Se tov vidv mporeTas 
paydpevov “A@nvaios, *H ri duvaper 
mpdabes, ey, i) Tod ppovnparos Udes. 
Epist. de Amicitia, inter Fragm. 
..+.% TOU Opdoous adenre. | 

e As Zuinglius said of Carolosta- 
dius, whom he judged too weak to 
undertake the defence of the truth 
against Luther in the point of Con- 
substantiation, Non satis humero- 
rum habet. Sleidan. [I have not 
been able to find this. In his Re- 


manae infirmitatis, quam Pater lu- 
minum nobis ingenitam esse voluit, 
passus, obscurius rem tractabat, &c. 
Opp. tom. ii. 303. Compare Luther’s 
Table Talk, §.846. Ann. 1536, Lu- 
ther wrote uponhis tablets the follow- 
ing words: Res et verba Philippus ; 
verba sine re Erasmus; res sine 
verbis Lutherus; nec res, nec verba 
Carolostadius, See also, §§. 666, 
673.] 

f rapa Tod BXamrew Thy dyyny. 

& duoworadns. Acts xiv. 15. S, 
James v.17. 
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sadour, which the other is not; and for his work’s sake; for 2Cor. v.20. 
that is God’s message, which the other’s is not. Personal 1 Thess. ii. 
slanders and contempts are to a minister but as to another *? 

man, because his person is but another man’s person. But 
slanders and contempts done to him as a minister, that is, with 
reference either to his calling or doctrine, are much greater 

than to another man, as reaching unto God Himself, whose 

person the minister representeth in his calling, and whose 

errand the minister delivereth in his doctrine. For contempts, 

St. Paul is express elsewhere ; He that despiseth, despiseth not 1 Thess. iv. 
man, but God. And as for slanders, the very choice of the® 

word in my Text inferreth as much. The dignity of our call- 

ing enhanceth the sin; and every slander against our regular 
doctrines is more than a bare caluinny ; if no more, at least 

petty blasphemy, xados Bracdnuotucda, as we are slandered, 

as we are blasphemed. That from the word. 

7. Observe, thirdly, the wrong done to the Apostle and to §.7. 
his doctrine. He was slanderously reported to have taught ah ped 
that which he never so much as thought; and his doctrine had Truths are 
many scandalous imputations ierened! upon it, whereof neither ee 
he nor it were guilty: As we are slanderously reported, and 
as some afirm that we say. The best truths are subject to 
misinterpretation ; and there is not that doctrine, how firmly 
soever grounded, how warily soever delivered, whereon ca- 
lumny will not fasten, and stick slanderous imputations. Nei- 
ther John’s mourning nor Christ’s piping can pass the pikes;* 
but the one hath a a the other is a glutton and a wine-S. Matthew 
bibber. Though Christ come to fulfil. a Law, yet there be ** ‘7-19 
will accuse ihe as a destroyer of the Law. And though HeS. brag 
decide the question plainly for Caesar, and that in the case of“ 
tribute, Give unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s: yet 5 Mato 
there be that charge Him, as if He spake against Caesar ; and 8. John 
that in the very case of tribute, as if He fuels to give tri-§ tune 
bute unto Caesar. Now if they called the Master of the house xii. 2. 


S. Matthew 
Xs 25s 


h We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against Moses, and 
against God. Acts vi. 11. 

* ‘pass the pikes,’ sustain the 
severity of captious judgments. The 
ordinary sense of the phrase, ‘ to 
pass the pikes,’ derived from the 


trouble of going through a turn- 
stile, was to undergo hardships, as 
in Bishop Hacket’s third Sermon on 
the Transfiguration. ‘ ‘There were 
many pikes to be passed through, a 
complete order of afflictions to be 
undergone and.accomplished.’ 
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Beelzebub, how much more them of His household ! It Christ’s 
did not, think we the doctrine of His ministers and His ser- 
vants could escape the stroke of men’s tongues, and be free 
from calumny and cavil? How the Apostles were slandered 
as seducers and sectaries, and vain babblers, and hereticks, 
and broachers of new and false and pestilent doctrines, their 
Epistles and the book of their Acts witness abundantly to us. 
And for succeeding times, read but the Apologies of Athena- 
goras, and Tertullian, and others, and it will amaze you to see 
what blasphemous, and seditious, and odious, and horrible im- 
pieties were fathered upon the ancient Christian Doctors, and 
upon their profession. But our own experience goeth beyond 
all. Sundry of the Doctors of our Church teach truly, and 
agreeably to Scripture, the effectual concurrence of Gop’s will 
and power with subordinate agents in every, and therefore 
Acts xvii. even in sinful actions; God’s free election of those whom He 
a “ane 2, purposeth to save of His own grace, without any motives in 
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ae cs or from themselves ; the immutability of God’s love and grace 
&e. Bho towards the saints elect, and their certain perseverance therein 
8. John unto Salvation; the justification of sinners by the imputed 
RAS Le ‘ . * 

Rom. xi. Tighteousness of Christ, apprehended and applied unto them 
ee on by a lively faith, without the works of the Law. These are 


and viii. 35,8ound and true, and, if rightly understood, comfortable and 
35.39. right profitable doctrines. And yet they of the Church of 
28. Rome have the forehead, I will not say to slander,—my Text 
alloweth more,—to blaspheme God, and His Truth, and the 
Ministers thereof for teaching them. Bellarmine, Gretser, 
Maldonate, and the Jesuits, but none more than our own 
English Fugitives, Bristow, Stapleton, Parsons, Kellison,* and 


* Richard Bristow, of Ch. Ch., 
‘in great renown for his oratory’ in 
1563, was put by Sir William Petre 
into one of his new Fellowships in 
Exeter College, in 1567. Two years 
after this, ‘he left the college, his 


much engaged in controversy with 
Jewel and Whitaker. He was one 
of four at whose importunity prin- 
cipally Pius V. excommunicated 
Q. Elizabeth in 1569. See Wood’s 
Athenae, i. 669-672. and Fuller’s 


religion, and the kingdom, and was 
appointed by Cardinal Allen direc- 
tor of studies at Douay, and in 1579 
at Rheims. See Wood’s Athenae, 
1. 483, 4, and Fasti, i. 161. ed. 
Bliss. 

Thomas Stapleton, Fellow of New 
College 1554, ‘the most learned 
Roman Catholic of his time,’ was 


Church History, Bk. IX. Cent. xvi. 
sect. 4. 

Robert Persons or Parsons, some- 
time Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, became a Jesuit in 1575, 
and was very eminent in procuring 
the erection of foreign Colleges for 
the education of English Romanists, 
and in urging a second Spanish in- 
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all the rabble of that crew, freely spend their mouths in bark- 
ing against us, as if we made God the author of sin; as if we 
would have men sin and be damned by a stoical fatal neces- 
sity ; sin whether they will or no, and be damned whether 
they deserve it or no; as if we opened a gap to all licentious- 
ness and profaneness: let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, Heaven is their own cocksure: as if we cried down 
good works, and condemned charity. Slanders loud and false, 
yet easily blown away with one single word, BAacdypyovyeda. 
These imputations upon us and our doctrine are unjust; but 
kptua évducov, let them that thus misreport us, know, that with- 
out repentance their damnation will be just. 

8. It would be time not ill spent, to discover the grounds of ae ee 
this observation, and to press the uses of it Angie fully. causes, 
But, because my aim lieth another way, I can but point at 
them, and pass. If seldom Truth scape unslandered, marvel 
not: the reasons are evident. On God’s part, on man’s part, 
on the devil’s part. [God suffereth, man raiseth, and the 
devil furthereth these slanders against the Truth.] To begin, 
ordine retrogrado, and to take them backwards. First, on 
the devil’s part: a kind of contrariety and antipathy betwixt 
him and it. He, being the father of lies and prince of dark- 8. John 
ness, cannot away ie the truth and with the light; and Eph ms 
therefore casteth up slanders, as fogs and mists against the 
Truth to bely it, and against the light to darken it. Secondly, 
on man’s part; and that partly in the understanding, when 
the judgment either of itself weak, or else weakened through 
precipitancy, prejudice, or otherwise, is deceived with fallacies 
instead of substance, and mistaketh seeming inferences for 
necessary and natural deductions. Partly in the will, when 
men of corrupt minds set themselves purposely against the 
known truth, and out of malicious wilfulness, against the strong 
testimony of their own hearts, slander it, ner so they may 
disgrace it and them that profess it. Partly in the affections, 
when men, overcome by carnal affections, are content to cheat 


vasion, and the deposition of Q.Eli- of ‘the College at Douay in 1624. 

zabeth. He wrote, among many He published a ‘Treatise on the 

other works, the Christian Direc- Dignity and Necessity of Bishops 

tory. See Wood’s Athenae, ii. 63- and Secular Clergy. See Fuller’s 
9. Church History, [X. xvi. 4. and XI. 
Matthew Kellison became rector xvii. 7. 
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their own souls, by giving such constructions to God’s Truth, 
as will for requital give largest allowance to their practices ; 
and so rather choose to crooken the rule of their own bent,* 
than to level themselves and their affections and lives accord- 
ing to the rule. Thirdly, on God’s part, who suffereth His 
own Truth to be slandered and mistaken. Partly in His just- 
ice, as a fearful judgment upon wicked ones, whereby their 
hard hearts become yet more hardened, and their most just 
condemnation yet more just. Partly in His goodness, as a 
powerful fiery trial of true Doctors, whose constancy and sin- 


2 Thess. ii. 
TOs, i 2. 


1Cor. xi. cerity is the more approved with Him, and the more eminent 

cae x, with men, if they fly not when the wolf cometh, but keep their 

12. standing, and stoutly maintain God’s Truth, when it is deep- 
liest slandered and hotliest opposed. And partly, in His wis- 
dom, as a rich occasion for those whom He hath gifted for it, 

2Tim. i.6. dvatwmupety, to awaken their zeal, to quicken up their in- 
dustry, to muster up their abilities, to scour up their spiritual 
armour, which else through disuse might gather rust, for the 

1Tim. vi. defence and for the rescue of that tapaxara6jxn, that precious 

ee 4. Lruth whereof they are depositaries, and wherewith He hath 
entrusted them. 

§. 9. g. These are the grounds. The uses for instruction briefly 

and Corol- : 

pokes are, to teach and admonish every one of us, that we be not 

thereof. —_ either, first, so wickedly malicious as without apparent cause 
to raise any slander; or, secondly, so foolishly credulous as 
without severe examination to believe any slander ; or, thirdly, 
so basely timorous as to flinch from any part of God’s Truth 
for any slander. But I must not insist. This from the 
slander. 

G10; to. Observe, fourthly, how peremptory* the Apostle is in 
ae his censure against the slanderers or abusers of holy truths: 
Slander, Whose damnation is just. Somei understand it with reference 


to the slanderers; As we be slanderously reported, and as 
some affirm that we say: whose damnation is just: that is, 


* Judices, inquit Aristoteles, 
Eth. V. [xiv. 7.] praecipue ii penes 
quos aliquod Juris est arbitrium, id 
quod aequum sibi videtur statuere 
possunt; et quemadmodum Lesbii 
suam regulam, ita Jus ad factum, 
prout circumstantiae requirent in- 
flictere. Zouch, Elementa Juris- 


prudentiae. v. 8. 

* *peremptory.’ In the Edd. of 
1657 and 1674, ‘ peremptorily.’ 

1 Ambrosius, [tom. ii. col. 43. 
Appendix. ed. Bened.] Lyra, [Gloss. 
in Rom. iii. 8.] Piseator, [Obser- 
a] Pareus, &c. [Comment. in 
loc. 
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their damnation is just, who thus unjustly slander us. Others 
understand it with reference to that ungodly resolution: Let 
us do evil, that good may come: whose damnation is just : 
that is, their damnation is just for the evil they do who adven- 
ture to do any evil, under whatsoever pretence of good to 
come of it. Both expositions are good; and I rather embrace 
both, than prefer either. I ever held it a kind of honest 
spiritual thrift, where there are two senses given of one place, 
both agreeable to the analogy of faith and manners, both so 
indifferently appliable to the words and scope of the place, as 
that it is hard to say which was rather intended, though 
there was but one intended, yet to make use of both. And so 
will we. Take it the first way, and the slanderer may read 
his doom in it. Here is his wages, and his portion, and the 
meed and reward of his slander, damnation. And it is a just 
reward. He condemneth God’s truth unjustly: God con- 
demneth him justly for it: whose damnation is just. If we be 
countable, and we are countable at the day of judgment, for 
every idle word we speak, though neither in itself false, nor s. Matthew 
yet hurtful and prejudicial unto others, what less than damna- xii. 36. 
tion can they expect, that with much falsehood for the thing 
itself, and infinite prejudice in respect of others, blaspheme 
God and His holy Truth ? 

iti, But. if it be done of purpose and in malice, to despite wee 
the Truth and the professors thereof, I scarce know whether yaticious 
there be a greater sin, or no. Maliciously to oppose the known 
Truth, is by most Divines accounted a principal branch of that 
great unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost: by 
some, the very sin itself. I dare not say it is so; nor yet that 
it is unpardonable, or hath final impenitency necessarily at- 
tending it. I would be loth to interclude the hope of repent- 
ance from any sinner, or to confine God’s mercy within any 
bounds. Yet thus much I think I may safely say: it cometh 
shrewdly near the sin against the Holy Ghost, and is a fair, or 
rather a foul, step toward it, and leaveth very little hope of 
pardon. That great sin against the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Ghost itself in the Scriptures chooseth, rather than by any S. Matthew 
other, to express by this name of blasphemy. And whereas pee 

k Chrysostomus, [in Epist. ad tanus, [in loc.] Erasmus, [in Pa- 
Rom. Hom. vi. §§. 5, 6.] Caje- raphr.] &c. . 

SANDERSON, VOL. I. E 
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1Tim. i.13.0ur Apostle saith, that though he were a blasphemer, yet he 
obtained mercy, because he did it ignorantly in unbelief, he 
leaveth it questionable, but withal suspicious, whether there 
may be any hope of mercy for such as blaspheme maliciously, 
and against knowledge. If any man’s be, certainly such a 
man’s damnation is most just. 

P ee 12. But not all slanderers of God’s Truth are of that deep 

damnable. dye: not all slanderers, sinners in that high degree. God 
forbid they should. There are respects which much qualify 
and lessen the sin. But yet allow it any in the least degree, 
and with the most favourable circumstances, still the Apostle’s 
sentence standeth good: without repentance their damnation 
is Just. Admit the Truth be dark and difficult, and so easily 
to be mistaken: admit withal the man be weak and ignorant, 
and so apt to mistake, his understanding being neither distinct 
through incapacity to apprehend and sort things aright, nor 
yet constant to itself through unsettledness and levity of judg- 
ment. Certainly his misprision of the Truth is so much lesser! 
than the other’s wilful calumny, as it proceedeth less from the 
irregularity of the will to the judgment. And of such a man 
there is good hope, that both in time he may see his error, and 
repent expressly and particularly for it; and that, in the mean 
time, he doth repent for it implicite, and inclusively in his 
general contrition for, and confession of, the massy lump of his 

Ps. xix.12. hidden and secret and unknown sins. This Charity bindeth us 
both to hope for the future, and to think for the present; and 

1Tim.i.13. St. Paul’s example and words in the place but now alledged, are 
very comfortable to this purpose. But yet still thus much is 
certain: he that through ignorance, or for want of apprehen- 
sion or judgment, or by reason of whatsoever other defect or 
motive, bringeth a slander upon any divine truth, though 
never so perplexed with difficulties or open to cavil, unless he 
repent for it, either in the particular, (and that he must do, if 
ever God open his eyes, and let him see his fault,) or at least- 
wise in the general; it is still a damnable sin in him: his 
damnation ts just. We have the very case almost in terminis 


1 Tnvoluntarium minuit de ratione .... usque adeo peccatum volunta- 
peccati. [Quoted also in Sermon rium est malum, ut nullo modo sit 
iv. ad Aulam, §. 25. Compare 8. peccatum, si non sit voluntarium. | 
Augustin. de Vera Religione, §. 14. 
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laid down, and thus resolved in 2 S. Pet. iii. In which are 2S. Pet. iii. 
some things hard to be understood, (observe the condition of *” 

the things, hard to be understood,) which they that are wn- 

learned and unstable, (observe also the condition of the per- 

sons, unlearned and unstable,) wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction. Where we have the 

matter of great difficulty, hard to be understood ; the persons 

of small sufficiency, unlearned and unstable; and yet, if men, 

even of that weakness, wrest and pervert truths, though of 

that hardness, they do it mpds thy idlav aitdv amédevav, to * 
their own destruction, saith St. Peter there: to their own just 
damnation, saith St. Paul in my Text. This from the censure 

in the first sense. 

13. Take it in the other sense, with reference to this un-__ §. 13. 

godly resolution, Let us do evil, that good may come: itor Fi 
teacheth us that no pretension of doing it in ordine ad Deum, se ue 
for God’s glory, to a good end, or any other colour whatso- oor 
ever, can excuse those that presume to do evil; but that still 
the evil they do is damnable, and it is but just with God to 
render damnation to them for it. Whose damnation is just. 
And thus understood, it openeth us a way to the consideration 
of that main principle whereof I spake, and whereon, by your 
patience, I desire to spend the remainder of my time, namely 
this, We must not for any good, do any evil. For the further 
opening and better understanding whereof, since the rule is 
of infinite use in the whole practice of our lives, that we may 
the better know when, and where, and how far to apply it 
aright for the direction of our consciences and actions, we must 
of necessity unfold the extent of this word evil, and consider 
the several kinds and degrees of it distinctly and apart. We 
must not do evil, that good may come. 

14. First, evil is of two sorts. The evil of fault, and the 5. 14. 
evil of punishment. Malum delicti, and malum supplicii, ees 
as Tertullian™ calleth them: or, as the more received terms Pain. 


m Tertull. adv. Marcion. ii. 14. 
[Nos autem, adhibita distinctione 
utriusque formae, separatis malis 
delicti et malis supplicii, malis cul- 
pae et malis poenae, suum cuique 
parti definimus auctorem: malorum 


quidem peccati et culpae, diabo- 
lum, malorum vero supplicii_ et 
poenae, Deum creatorem; ut illa 
pars malitiae deputetur, ista justi- 
tiae,.mala condentis judicia adver- 
sus mala delicti. | 


BEY 
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are, malum culpae, and malum poenae. The evil we commit 
against God, and the evil God inflicteth upon us. The evil 
we do, unjustly, but yet willingly; and the evil we suffer, un- 
willingly, but yet justly. In a word, the evil of sin, and the 
evil of pain. Touching evils of pain, if the case be put, when 
two such evils are propounded, and both cannot be avoided, 
whether we may not make choice of the one, to avoid the 
other, the resolution is common and good from the old maxim, 
E malis minimum :» we may incur the less, to prevent the 
greater evil. [As we may deliver our purse to a thief, rather 
than fight upon unequal terms to save it; and in a tempest 
cast our wares into the sea, to lighten the ship that it wreck 
not; and endure the lancing and searching of an old sore, to 
keep it from festering and spreading.] And this principle in 
my Text is not a rule for that case: that being propounded 
concerning evils of pain, whereas my Text is intended only of 
the evils of sin. We are herehence* resolved, that we are not 
to do any evil, that good may come of it: for all which yet 
we may suffer some evil, that good may come of it. Although, 
to note that by the way, the common answer # malis mint- 
mum, even in the evils of pain is to be understood, as most 
other practical conclusions are, not as simply and universally, 
but as commonly and ordinarily true. For, as one saith well,° 
perhaps there are cases, wherein, two evils of pain being at 
once propounded, it may not be safe for us to be our own 
carvers. 


[Rom. iii. 
8.] 


5 §. i: 15. But I must let pass the questions concerning the evils 
vils 0 ; : . 5 A s 

Sin simply Of pain as impertinencies. The evils of sin are of two sorts. 
such. 


Some are evil formally, simply, and per se; such as are di- 
rectly against the scope and purpose of some of God’s Com- 


n (Observetur denique regula: accidens.] 


Non esse mala facienda, ut eveniant 
bona. Universaliter vera est de ma- 
lis culpae, non de malis poenae. | 
Inter haec enim datur clectio, et 
minus damnum facere licet, ut evi- 
tetur majus. Pareus hic. [Sed in- 
ter mala culpae non datur electio, 
nec est levius peccatum faciendum, 
ut evitetur gravius, nec ullum ad- 
mittendum malum, ut eveniat ali- 
quod bonum sive per se sive per 


* ©herehence,’ an old form of 
hence. Written ‘herence,’ it is still 
in use in the counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, and Hereford, as ‘therence’ 
also is for ‘ thence.’ 


© Sclater on this place. [Key to 
the Key of Scripture: or an Expo- 
sition with Notes upon the Epistle 
to the Romans, the three first Cap- 
ters. London, 1611. 4°.] 
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mandments; as atheism against the first, idolatry against the 
second, and so against the rest, blasphemy, profaneness, dis- 
loyalty, cruelty, adultery, injustice, calumny, avarice, and the 
like; all which are evil in their own nature, and can never, 
positis quibuscunque circumstantiis, be done well. Other 
some are evil only respectively, and by accident; but other- 
wise in their own nature indifferent, and such as may be and 
are done sometimes well, sometimes ill. To know the nature 
of which things the better, since they are of singular use for 
the resolution of many cases of conscience, we must yet more 
distinctly inquire into the different kinds, or rather degrees, 
of indifferent things, and into the different means, whereby 
things otherwise in nature indifferent become accidentally evil 
for their use. 

16. Indifferent things are either equally, or unequally such. +h 16. 
We may call them for distinction’s sake, and I think it not saa ce 
altogether unfitly, indifferentia ad utrumlibet,P and indiffe- “fferent. 
rentia ad unum.4 Indifferentia ad utrumlibet, or equally 
indifferent things, are such as, barely considered, are arbitrary 
either way, and hang tn aequilibrio between good and evil, 
without turning the scale either one way or other, as not 
having any notable inclination or propension unto either rather 
than other, as to drink fasting, to walk into the fields, or to 
lift up one’s hand unto his head, &c. Now concerning such 
things as these, if any man should be so scrupulous as to make 
a matter of conscience of them, and should desire to be re- 
solved in point of conscience whether they were good or evil, 
as namely, whether he should do well or ill to walk abroad 
into the fields a mile or two with his friend, the thing itself is 
so equally indifferent, that it were resolution enough to leave 
it <i medio, and to answer him there were neither good nor 
hurt in it; the action of walking, barely considered, being not 
considerably either morally good or morally evil. [I say 
morally, for, in matter of health or civility or otherwise, it 
may be good or evil, but not morally and spiritually’ and in 
matter of conscience.]| And I say withal barely considered ; 

P ddvddopa mpos Exdrepov. festucam de terra, ire ad campum, 

4 ddiaopa mpos ev. et hujusmodi; et tales actus secun- 

r Contigit autem quod objectum dum speciem suam sunt indiffe- 


actus non includit aliquid pertinens rentes.] Aquin. Prim. Sec. Quaest. 
ad ordinem rationis, [sicut leyare 18. art. 8, in Corp. 


= 
N 
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for there may be circumstances which may make it acci- 
dentally evil. As to walk abroad in the fields when a man 
should be at Divine Service in the Church, is by accident 
morally evil, through the circumstance of time: [as on the 
contrary, not to walk, if we have promised to meet a friend 
at such a time, and in such a place, who standeth in need of 
our present help, is by accident morally evil, through the 
obligation of that former promise.] But yet still these and 
other circumstances set aside, barely to walk, or barely not 
to walk, and the like, are indifferentia ad utrumlibet, things 
in their own nature, and that equally, indifferent. 

§. 17. 17. Things unequally indifferent are such as, though they 
ea be neither universally good nor absolutely evil, yet, even 
indifferent. harely considered, sway more or less rather the one way than 

the other. And that either unto good, or unto evil. Of the 
former sort are such outward actions, as being in moral pre- 
cepts indefinitely commanded, are yet sometimes sinfully and 
ill done, as, giving an alms, hearing a sermon, reproving an 
offender, and the like. Which are in themselves good, and so 
be accounted, rather than evil, though some unhappy circum- 
stance or other may make them ill. Of the latter sort are 
such outward actions, as being in moral precepts indefinitely 
prohibited, are yet in some cases lawful, and may be well 
done, as, swearing an oath, travelling on the Sabbath-day,* 
playing for money, and the like. Which are in themselves 
rather evil than good, because they are ever evil, unless all 
circumstances concur to make them good. Now, of these 
actions, though the former sort carry the face of good, the 
latter of evil, yet in very truth both sorts are indifferent. 
Understand me aright: I do not mean indifferent indifferentia 
contradictionis, such as may be indifferently either done or 
not done; but indifferent only indifferentia contrarietatis, 
such as (suppose the doing) may be indifferently either good 
or evil, because so they may be done as to be good, and so 
they may be done also as to be evil. But yet with this dif- 
ference, that those former, though indifferent and in some 
cases evil, are yet of themselves notably and eminently in- 

* Compare the following section, Case of Conscience, drawn up in 
and Sermon iii. ad Mag. §. 26. 1634, thirteen years later than this 


Sanderson justified the use of Sab- Sermon. 
bath for the Lord’s Day, in the 
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clined unto good rather than evil, and these latter proportion- 
ably unto evil rather than good. From which difference it 
cometh to pass, that to the question barely proposed concern- 
ing the former actions, whether they be good or evil, the 
answer is just and warrantable, to say indefinitely they are 
good; and, contrarily, concerning the latter actions, to say 
indefinitely they are evil. 

18. Which difference well weighed, (to note that by the §.18. 
way,) would serve to justify a common practice of most of us ie 
in the exercise of our ministry against such as distaste our occasioned 
doctrine for it, or unjustly otherwise take offence at it. Ordi- aie 
narily in our sermons we indefinitely condemn as evil, swear- 
ing, and gaming for money, and dancing, and recreations upon 
the Sabbath-day,* and going to law, and retaliation of in- 
juries, and monopolies,{ and raising of rents, and taking for- 
feitures of bonds, &c., and in our own coat non-residency, and 
pluralities, &. Most of which yet, and many other of like 
nature, most of us do or should know to be in some cases 
lawful, and therefore in the number of those indifferent things 


* The Book of Sports was first 
issued by James J, May 24, 1618, 
and republished, at the suggestion 
of Laud, by Charles I, Oct. 18, 
1633. Rushworth, part ii. vol. i. 193. 
In the Parliament that met June 18, 
and was dissolved August 12, 1625, 
an Act was passed for the punish- 
ment of divers abuses committed 
on the Lord’s Day, commonly called 
Sunday. But this was never en- 
forced, and was shortly superseded 
by a Royal Declaration. Rushworth, 
part i.1tg1. Laurence Snelling was 
deprived of the rectory of Paul’s 
Cray, for refusing to read the Book 
of Sports, in 1637. Rushworth, 
part ii. vol. i. 459-461. September 
8, 1641, it was ordered by the 
Commons, that the Lord’s Day 
shall be duly observed and sancti- 
fied; and all dancing, or other sports, 
either before or after Divine Ser- 
vice, be forborne and restrained. 
Rushworth, part iii. vol. i. 386. 

+ ‘monopolies.’ In their Remon- 
strance presented to James I, May 
24, 1610, the House of Commons 
mentioned as ‘one of the greatest 
and most threatening grievances,’ 


the King’s granting letters patent 
for Monopolies, as licences for wine, 
alehouses, selling sea-coal, &c. 

‘Monopolies and Briberies were 
beaten upon the anvil every day, 
almost every hour.’ scil. in the 
Parliament that met Jan. 30. 1620. 
Hacket’s Life of Williams, i. 49. 

Chamberlain, in a letter to Sir 
D. Carleton, July 8, 1620, says; 
‘In truth the world doth even 
groan under the burthen of these 
perpetual Patents, which are be- 
come so frequent, that, whereas at 
the King’s coming in, there were 
complaints of some eight or nine 
Monopolies then in being, they are 
now said to be multiplied to so 
many scores.’ See The Court and 
Times of James I. il. 205, 232. 

In February, 1621, Sir F. Mit- 
chell was disjusticed and made in- 
capable of holding any office, for 
farming the recognizances for ale- 
houses in all the shires of England. 
Sir Giles Mompesson’s expulsion 
from the House of Commons also 
took place in the same year, not long 
before this Sermon was preached. 
Compare Sermon vy. ad Aulam, §.32. 
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which we call indifferentia ad unum. You that are our 
hearers should bring so much charitable discretion with you, 
when you hear us in the pulpits condemn things of this na- 
ture, as to understand us no otherwise than we either do or 
should mean, and that is thus: that such and such things are 
evil as, now a days, through the corruptions of the times, most 
men use them; and such as therefore should not be adventured 
upon without mature and unpartial disquisition of the upright- 
ness of our affections therein, and a severe trial of all circum- 
stances, [whether they carry weight enough with them to give 
our consciences sufficient security,’ not only of their lawfulness 
in themselves, and at large, but of their particular lawfulness 
too unto us, and then. But this by the way. | 
§. 19. 19. Now to proceed. There are divers means whereby 
aes things not simply evil, but in themselves either equally or 
cidentally unequally indifferent, may yet become accidentally evil. Any 
ig defect or obliquity, any unhappy intervening circumstance, is 
enough to poison a right good action, and to make it stark 
naught. I may as well hope to grasp the sea, as to compre- 
hend all those means. I make choice therefore to remember 
but a few of the chiefest, such as happen oft, and are very 
considerable. Things not simply evil may accidentally become 
such, as by sundry other means, so especially by one of these 
three, Conscience, Scandal, and Comparison. First, conscience, 
in regard of the agent. Though the thing be good, yet if 
the agent do it with a condemning, or but a doubting con- 
Rom. xiv. science, the action becometh evil. Yo him that esteemeth any 
worse a. thing to be unclean, to him it 1s unclean; and he that doubt- 
eth is damned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith. 
Secondly, scandal, in regard of other men. Though the thing 
Verse 21. be good, yet if a brother stwmble, or be offended, or be made 
Verse 20. weak by it, the action becometh evil. All things are pure; 
but tt is evil for that man who eateth with offence. Thirdly, 
comparison, in regard of other actions. Though the thing be 
good, yet, if we prefer it before better things, and neglect or 
8. Matt. ix. omit them for it, the action becometh evil. Go, and learn 
| what that is, I will have mercy and not sacrifice. 


he 20. The stuff thus prepared, by differencing out those 


8 Let every man be fully persuaded, mdnpodpopcicbe, in his own mind. 
Rom. xiv. 5. 
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things which, undistinguished, might breed confusion, our next simply evil 
business must be, to lay the rule, and to apply it to the seve- ee 
ral kinds of evil, as they have been differenced. I foresaw any good 


we should not have time to go thorough all that was intended ; oe 
and therefore we will content ourselves for this time with the 
consideration of this rule, applied to things simply evil. In 

them the rule holdeth perpetually, and without exception : 

That which is simply evil, may not for any good be done. 

We know not any greater good, (for there is not any greater 
good,) than the glory of God: we scarce know a lesser sin, 

if any sin may be accounted little, than a harmless officious 

lie. Yet may not this be done, no, not for that.t Wall you Job xiii. 7. 
speak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for Him? If 

not for the glory of God, then certainly not for any other 
inferior end: not for the saving of a life, not for the conver- 

sion of a soul™ not for the peace of a Church, and, if even 

that were possible too, not for the redemption of a world. 

No intention of any end can warrant the choice of sinful means 

to compass it.* 


21. The reasons are strong. One is, because sin, in its own _ §. 21. 
E : ees eae 6 Gcet 
nature, is de numero ineligibilium,y and therefore, as not eli- ae 


gible propter se, for its own sake, (there is neither form nor 
beauty in it, that we should desire it,) so neither propter 
aliud, with reference to any further end. Actus peccati non 
est ordinabilis in bonum jfinem, is the common resolution of 
the Schools. In civil and popular elections, if men make choice 
of such a person, to bear any office or place among them, as 
by the local charters, ordinances, statutes, or other customs, 
which should rule them in their choice, is altogether ineligible, 
the election is de jure nulla, naught and void, the incapacity 


t Vide fuse Augustinum in lib. 
de Mendacio, et contra Mendacium, 
et alibi. [The former of these, writ- 
ten about A. D. 395, was deemed 
by St. Augustine so obscure that he 
had at one time inclined to leave it 
out of the Collection of his Minor 
Works. Retract. i. 27. The latter 
is assigned by the Benedictine Edi- 
tors to the year 420. | 

u Ad sempiternam vero salutem 
nullus ducendus est opitulante men- 
dacio. Augustin. de Mendacio, 21. 


[tom. vi. 444 G. ed. Ben. Paris. 
1685. | 

x Ha quae constat esse peccata, 
nullo bonae causae obtentu, nullo 
quasi bono fine, nulla velut bona 
intentione facienda sunt. Augustin. 


c. Mendac. 7. [456 F. ibid.] 


y.... Suapte natura repugnat 
peccato quod sit eligibile. Et prop- 
terea nec propter se, nec propter 
aliud bonum est eligibile. Cajetan 
in hunc locum. [Rom. iii. 8.] 
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of the person elected making a nullity in the act of election. 
No less is it in moral actions and elections, if for any intended 
end we make choice of such means, as, by the Law of God, 
which is our rule and must guide us, are ineligible; and such 
is every sin. 

22. Another reason is grounded upon that principle, Bonum 
ex causa integra, Malum ex partial.2 Any partial or parti- 
cular defect, in object, end, manner, or other circumstance, is 
enough to make the whole action bad; but to make it good, 
there must be an universal concurrence of all requisite con- 
ditions in every of these respects: as a disfigured eye, or nose, 
or lip, maketh the face deformed ; but to make it comely, there 
is required the due proportion of every part. [And any one 
short clause or proviso, not legal, is sufficient to abate the 
whole writ or instrument, though in every other part absolute 
and without exception.]| The intention then, be it granted 
never so good, is insufficient to warrant an action good, so 
long as it faileth either in the object, or manner, or any requi- 
site circumstance whatsoever. Saul pretended a good end, in 
sparing the fat things of Amalek, that he might therewith do 
r Sam. xv. sacrifice to the Lord; but God rejected both it and him. We 
ete yj, can think no other but that Uzzah intended the safety of 
6, 7. God’s ark, when it tottered in the cart, and he stretched out 

his hand to stay it from falling; but God interpreted it a pre- 

sumption, and punished it. Doubtless Peter meant no hurt to 

Christ, but rather good, when he took Him aside and advised 

Him to be good to Himself, and to keep Him out of danger : 
8. Matthew yet Christ rebuked him for it, and set* him packing in the 
B27, 23: Deyil’s name, Get thee behind me, Satan. 


Sa22. 
The second 
Reason. 


§. 23. 23. But what will we say, (and let that stand for a third 
The third : é : c : 
Reason, reason,) if our pretended good intention prove indeed no good 


intention ? And certainly, be it as fair and glorious as we could 


ad Populum, §.15, and the Sixth 
Praelection De Obligatione Con- 
scientiae, §. 25.] 


z Aquin. Prim. Sec. Quaest. 18. 
art.4. Ad tert. Ad Quaest. 19. art. 6. 
Ad Prim. [Bonum causatur ex inte- 


gra causa, malum autem ex singu- 
laribus defectibus.| Ex Dionysio, 
cap. 4. de Divin. Nomin. [§. 30. ed. 
Corder. 16 dyaOov ék ths puas Kal 
Ths OAns airias’ TO S€ KaKkdv ek TrOA- 
ev kal pepik@v eelewv. Com- 
pare the variations in adducing the 
matter of this Passage, in Sermon i. 


4 Non est actio bona simpliciter, 
nisi omnes bonitates concurrant : 
quia quilibet defectus _singularis 
causat malum. Aquin. Prim. Sec. 
Quaest. 18. art. 4. Ad. tert. 

* “set’ in all ‘kad. before that of 
1676, which, with that of 1689, has 
‘sent.’ 
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be content to imagine it, such it will prove to be, if it set us 
upon any sinful or unwarranted means: indeed no good in- 
tention, but a bad. For granted it must be, that the intention 
of any end doth virtually include the means: as ina syllogism, 
the premisses do the conclusion. No more then can the choice of 
ill means proceed from a good intention, than can a false con- 
clusion be inferred from true premises; and that is impossible. 
[From which ground it is, that the Fathers,» and other Divines, 
do oftentimes argue from the intention to the action, and from 
the goodness of the one, to the goodness of both: to that pur- 
pose applying those speeches of our Saviour, in the twelfth, 
and in the sixth of Matthew, Hither make the tree good, and 8. Matthew 
his fruit good, or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit*™ ?* 
corrupt ; and if thine eye be single, the whole body shall be vi. 22. 
Sull of light ; but of thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. The light of the body is the eye; and of 
the work, the intention. No marvel, when the eye is evil, if 
the whole body be dark; and when the intention is evil, if the 
whole work be naught. That which deceiveth most men in 
judging of good or bad intentions, is, that they take the end 
and the intention for one and the same thing, betwixt which 
two there is a spacious difference. For the end is the thing 
propter quid, for which we work, that whereat we aim in 
working, and so hath rationem causae jinalis ; but the inten- 
tion is the cause a qua, from which we work, that which 
setteth us on working, and so hath rationem causae efficientis. 
[Now between these two kinds of causes, the final and the effi- 
cient, there is not only a great difference, but even a repug- 
nancy : in such sort, as that it is impossible they should at any 
time coincidere, which some other kinds of causes may do.] It 
is therefore an error to think that, if the end be good, the in- 
tention of that end must needs be good; for there may as well 
be a bad intention of a good end,¢ as a bad desire of a good 


b Gregor. Expos. Moral. in Job. 
Xxvill. 13. [e. g. sicut fabrica co- 
lumnis, columnae autem basibus in- 
nituntur, ita vita nostra in virtuti- 
bus; virtutes vero in intima inten- 
tione subsistunt, &c. tom. i. 166 
L, M. Paris, 1551.] Euseb. Emis. 
Hom. 26. [Sola igitur intentio facit, 
ut opera nostra vel bona vel mala 


Domino appareant. Homil. in Feria 
4. in capite Jejunii. Bibliotheca 
Patrum, De la Bigne, Colon. A- 
gripp. 1618. tom. v. 632 D.] and 
others. 

¢ Sed videte ne forte non sit vere 
oculus simplex, qui fallitur. Ber- 
nard. de Praecept. et Dispens. [cap. 
xiv. tom.i. col. 514 F. ed. Bened. } 
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object. Whatsoever the end be we intend, it is certain that 
intention cannot be good which putteth us upon the choice of 
evil means. 

aten 24. Methinks the Church of Rome should blush, (if her 

Inference, forehead, dyed red with the blood of God’s saints, were capable 

mae the of any tincture of shame,) at the discovery of her manifold 

urch of , 5.0 ° 

Rome. impostures, in counterfeiting of reliques, in coining of miracles, 
in compiling of legends, in gelding of good authors by expur- 
gatory indexes, in juggling with magistrates with lewd equivo- 
cations, &c. Practices warrantable by no pretence. Yet in 
their account but piae fraudes ;4 for so they term them, no 
less ridiculously than falsely ; for the one word contradicteth 
the other. But what do I speak of these, but petty things, in 
comparison of those her louder impieties? breaking covenants 
of truce and peace; dissolving of lawful, and dispensing for 
unlawful marriages; assoyling subjects from their oaths and 
allegiance; plotting treasons, and practising rebellions; ex- 
communicating and dethroning kings; arbitrary disposing of 
kingdoms; stabbing and murdering of princes; warranting 
unjust invasions; and blowing up parliament houses. For all 
which, and divers other foul attempts, their Catholic defence is 
the advancement, forsooth, of the Catholic cause. Like his in 
the poet, Quocunque modo rem,° is their resolution: by right 
or wrong, the state of the Papacy must be upheld.f That is 
their wnum necessarium; and, if Heaven favour not, rather 
than fail, help must be had from hell, to keep Antichrist in his 
throne. 

25. But to let them pass, and touch nearer home. There 
pe eras are, God knoweth, many ignorants abroad in the world : some 
against a of them so unreasonable, as to think they have sufficiently 
Vulgar 5 : F 3 : 
Berar: non-plussed any reprover, if, beg admonished of something 

ill done, they have but returned this poor reply, ‘Is it not 


§. 25. 


4 Sancta Hypocrisis, was Domi- tem et sobrium. Et sic etiam fra- 


nicus his word. [? a reference to 
the anecdote given by Antoninus 
Florentinus in his Summa, part ii. 
tit. 4. cap. 7. sub voc. Ypocrisis. 
Quum in itinere multum sitibundus 
esset, prius sitim extinguebat ad 
fontem, et postea in hospitio parum 
bibebat de vino; et hoc, ne aspicien- 
tes, si ibi voluisset satisfacere siti, 
potatorem reputarent, sed abstinen- 


tres suos docebat, ut coram populis 
ostenderent exempla sanctitatis. ] 


© Horat. Epist. I. i. [66.] 


£ Gaudeo tamen sive per occasio- 
nem, sive per veritatem, Romanae 
Ecclesiae dignitatem extolli. Joseph. 
Stephanus de Osculatione pedum 
Rom. Pontif. in Epist. ad Lect. [ad 
finem. | 
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better to do so, than to do worse?’ But, alas, what necessity 
of doing either so, or worse, when God’s Law bindeth thee 
from both? [He that said, Do not commit adultery, said 8.Jamesii. 
also, Do not kill; and He that said, Do not steal, said also, *?*” 
Do not lie. If then thou lie, or kill, or do any other sin, 
though thou thinkest thereby to avoid stealth,* or adultery, 
or some other sin, yet thou art become a transgressour of the 
Law, and by offending in one point of it, guilty of all. It is 
but a poor choice, when a man is desperately resolved to cast 
himself away, whether he should rather hang, or drown, or 
stab, or pine himself to death: there may be more horror, 
more pain, more lingering, in one than another ; but they all 
come to one period, and determine in the same point: death 
is the issue of them all. And it can be but a slender comfort 
for a man, that will needs thrust himself into the mouth of 
hell by sinning wilfully, that he is damned rather for lying, 
than for stealing, or whoring, or killing, or some greater 
crime. Damnation is the wages of them all. Murder can but 
hang a man; and, without favour, petty larceny will hang a 
man too. The greatest sins can but damn a man; and, with- 
out God’s mercy, the smallest will damn a man too.| But 
what? will some reply: In case two sins be propounded, may 
I not do the lesser, to avoid the greater? Otherwise, must I 
not of necessity do the greater? The answer is short and 
easy. If two sins be propounded, do neither.  malis mini- 
mum holdeth, as you heard, (and yet not always neither,) in 
evils of pain. But that is no rule for evils of sin. Here the 
safer rule is, # malis nullum. And the reason is sound, from 
the principle we have in hand. If we may not do any evil, to 
procure a positive good, certainly much less may we do one 
evil, to avoid or prevent another. & 


26. But what if both cannot be avoided, but that one must 5. 26. 
needs be done? In such a strait may I not choose the lesser te nek 


To thee, I say again, as before, Choose neither. To the case, the seeming 
case of per- 


I answer, It is no case, because, as it 1s put, it 1s a case IMpOS- plexity ree 
moved. 


* stealth,’ the act of stealing, as ut evitemus pejora. Evitare enim 


in Milton’s Comus, 503, ‘to pursue 
the stealth Of pilfering wolf.’ 

& Eadem doctrina, qua horremus 
facere mala ut eveniant bona, [ea- 
dem] horrere debemus facere mala 


pejora [quoddam bonum est, et] 
multo minus bonum est, quam eve- 
nire bonum. Caietan. hic. [Rom. 


iii, 8.] 
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sible. For Nemo angustiatur ad peccandum : the case can- 
not be supposed, wherein a man should be so straitened, as he 
could not come off fairly without sinning. A man by rashness, 
or fear, or frailty, may foully entangle himself; and through 
the powerful engagements of sin drive himself into very nar- 


row straits, or be so driven by the fault or injury of others : 


_ yet there cannot be any such straits as should enforce a ne- 


cessity of sinning, but that still there is one path or other out 
of them without sin. [The perplexity that seemeth to be in 
the things, is rather in the men who puzzle and lose them- 
selves in the labyrinths of sin, because they care not to heed 
the clue that would lead them out, if it were well followed. | 
Say, a man through heat of blood make a wicked vow to kill 
his brother: here he hath by his own rashness brought him- 
self into a seeming strait, that either he must commit a mur- 
der, or break a vow; either of which seemeth to be a great 
sin, the one against the fifth, the other against the third Com- 
mandment. But here is in very deed no strait or perplexity 
at all: here is a fair open course for him without sin. He 
may break his vow, and there an end. [Neither is this the 
choice of the lesser sin, but only the loosening of the lesser 
bond ;} the bond of charity being greater than the bond of a 
promise ; and there being good reason that, in terms of incon- 
sistency, when both cannot stand, the lesser bond should yield 
to the greater. But is it not a sin for a man to break a vow? 
Yes, where it may be kept salvis charitate et justitia, there 
the breach is a sin; but in the case proposed it is no sin. As 
Christ saith in the point of swearing, so it may be said in the 
point of breach of vow, é« to movnpod éorw. Never was any 
breach of vow but it was peccatum, or ex peccato: the break- 
ing is either itself formally a sin, or it argueth at least a for- 
mer sin, in the making.| So as the sin, in the case alledged, 
was before in making such an unlawful vow, and for that sin 
the party must repent; but the breaking of it now it is made, 
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h Non enim datur perplexio ex 
parte rerum; sed contingere potest 
ex parte hominis, nescientis evadere, 
non yidentis aditum evadendi, abs- 
que aliquo peccato. Caietan. hic. 
[Rom. ii. 8.] See the Glosse on 
Dist. 13. Item adversus, where he 
proveth against Gratian that there 


can be no perplexity. 

i Non docet eligere minus pecca- 
tum, sed solutionem minoris nexus, 
[seu vinculi quod constat sine pec- 
cato fieri.| Caietan. hic, speaking 
of the Council of Toledo. See c. 22. 
q- 4. per tot. 
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is no new sin. [Rather it is a necessary duty, and a branch 
of that repentance which is due for the former rashness in 
making it, because a hurtful vow is, and that, virtute praecepti, 
rather to be broken than kept.] The Aegyptian midwives, Exod. i.16, 
not by their own fault, but by Pharaoh’s tyrannous command, Ee. 
are driven into a narrow strait, enforcing a seeming necessity 
of sin; for either they must destroy the Hebrew children, and 
so sin by murder; or else they must devise some handsome 
shift to carry it cleanly from the King’s knowledge, and so sin 
by lying. And so they did: they chose rather to lie than to 
kill, as indeed in the comparison it is by much the lesser sin. 
But the very truth is, they should have done neither: they 
should flatly have refused the King’s commandment, though 
with hazard of their lives; and have resolved rather to suffer 
any evil, than to do any. [And so Lot should have done :* 
he should rather have adventured his own life, and theirs too, 
in protecting the chastity of his daughters and the safety of 
his guests, than have offered the exposal of his daughters to 
the lusts of the beastly Sodomites, though it were to redeem 
his guests from the abuse of fouler and more abominable filthi- 
ness.!] Absolutely, there cannot be a case imagined wherein it 
should be impossible to avoid one sin, unless by the committing 
of another. The case which of all other cometh nearest to a 
perplexity, is that of an erroneous conscience. [Because of a 
double bond: the bond of God’s Law, which to transgress is a 
sin;™ and the bond of particular conscience, which also to 
transgress is a sin." Whereupon there seemeth to follow an 
inevitable necessity of sinning, when God’s Law requireth one 
thing, and particular conscience dictateth the flat contrary ; 
for in such a case, a man must either obey God’s Law, and so 
sin against his own conscience, or obey his own conscience, and 
so sin against God’s Law. But neither in this case is there 


Law, 1S. John iii. 4. 
n Whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin, Rom. xiv. 23. Omne quod fit 


k See August. Mendac. cap. 9. 
[tom. vi. 459, 460. ed. Ben. Paris. 
168 


1 Gen. xix. 8. Perturbatio animi 
fuit, non consilium. Hist. Scho- 
last. mm Gen. cap. 52. |i. e. Petri 
Comestoris S. S. seriem brevem 
nimis et obscuram elucidans. fol. 
E. 2. Argent. 1503. ] 

m Sin is the transgression of the 


contra conscientiam aedificat ad ge- 
hennam. [Decret. Grat. Part. 11.] 
Caus. 28. Qu. 1. Omnes. §. Ex his. 
[These words are found in the 
Summa Theologiae of Alexander 
Alensis, Pars 248. Quaest. cexxi. 


Art. 5. p. 577. Colon. Agripp. | 


§. 27. 
The Rule 
applied in 
two in- 
stances. 


§. 28. 


The former 


Instance 
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any perplexity at all in the things themselves: that which 
there is, is through the default of the man only, whose judg- 
ment being erroneous misleadeth his conscience, and so cast- 


eth him upon a necessity of sinning. 


But yet the necessity is 


no simple, and absolute, and unavoidable, and perpetual ne- 
cessity ; for it is only a necessity ew hypothesi, and for a time, 


and continueth but stante tali errore. | 


And still there is a 


way out betwixt those sins, and that without a third; and that 
way is deponere erroneam conscientiam.° He must rectify his 
judgment, and reform the error of his conscience, and then 
all is well. There is no perplexity, no necessity, no obligation, 
no expediency, which should either enforce, or persuade us to 
any sin. The resolution is damnable, Let us do evil that good 


may come. 


27. I must take leave, before I pass from this point, to make 


two instances, and to measure out from the rule of my Text an 


answer to them both. 


1ey are such as WOULC C esire you z 
They has I would desire you of 


this place to take due and special consideration of. I desire 
to deal plainly, and I hope it shall be, by God’s blessing 
upon it, effectually, for your good and the Church’s peace. 
One instance shall be in a sin of commission, the other in a sin 


of omission. 


28. The sin of commission wherein I would instance is in- 


deed a sin beyond commission: it is the usurping of the 


Mavistrate’s office without a commission. 


The question is, 


Whether the zealous intention of a good end may not warrant 
it good, or at least excuse it from being evil and a sin. I 
need not frame a case for the illustration of this instance: the 


inconsiderate forwardness of some hath made it to my hand. 


You may read it in the disfigured windows and walls of this 


Church.* 


© [Respondetur, culpa sua posse 
quem esse perplexum, quando sci- 
licet ignorat, id quod scire potest, et 
tenetur; non est tamen simpliciter 
perplexus, quia potest, et tenetur in 
hoc eventu conscientiam illam de- 
ponere, et scientiam contrariam ha- 
bere, quo facto ab illa perplexi- 
tate liberatur. Sayer, Clavis Regia 
Sacerdotum, I. iv. 10. de Erronea 
Conscientia. 

* «this Church.’ St. John’s, ori- 


Pictures, and statues, and images, and, for their 


ginally the chief parish church in 
Boston, that of St. Botolph being 
only a chapel of ease to it. ‘It is 
stated in the Corporation records 
under date April 2, 1583, that it 
was then agreed that the body of 
St. John’s Church should be taken 
down to the chancel door, and that 
the chancel should be repaired with 
the produce of the materials of the 
part taken down; and that, if that 
should be found insufficient, the 
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sakes, the windows and walls wherein they stood, have been 
heretofore and of late pulled down, and broken in pieces and 
defaced, without the command, or so much as leave, of those 
who have power to reform things amiss in that kind. Charity 
bindeth us to think the best of those that have done it: that 
is, that they did it out of a forward, though misgoverned, zeal, 
intending therein God’s glory in the further suppression of 
idolatry, by taking away these, as they supposed, likely occa- 
sions of it. Now in such a case as this, the question is, whe- 
ther the intention of such an end 
And the fact of Phinehas, who, for 


staying of the people from idolatry, 


can justify such a deed? 
a much like end, for the Num. xxv. 
executed vengeance upon u 
Zimri and Cosbi, being but a private man and no Magistrate, 
seemeth to make for it. 

29. But my Text ruleth it otherwise. If it be evil, it is not 
to be done, no, not for the preventing of idolatry 


e 


§. 29. 
esolved 
I pass by from the 
Rule of my 


some considerations otherwise of good moment: as namely, Text 


first, whether statues and pictures may not be permitted in 
Christian Churches, for the adorning of God’s house, and for 
civil and historical uses, not only lawfully and decently, but 
even profitably? [I must confess, I never heard substantial 
reason given, why they might not: at the least, so long as 
there is no apparent danger of superstition. And, secondly, 
whether things, either in their first erection or by succeeding 
abuse superstitious, may not be profitably continued, if the 
superstition be abolished’ Otherwise, not pictures only, and 
crosses, and images, but most of our hospitals, and schools, 
and colleges, and churches too must down; and so the hatred 
of idolatry should but usher in licentious sacrilege, contrary to 
that passage of our Apostle in the next chapter before this, 


And, 


thirdly, whether these forward ones have not bewrayed some- 


Thou that abhorresé idols, committest thow sacrilege ? Rom. ii. 22. 
what their own self-guiltiness in this act, at least for the man- 
ner of it, in doing it secretly, and in the dark ? A man should 


Corporation would defray the re- 
mainder.’ ‘The same records state, 
‘that the Mayor got leave in 1623 


and “ the church stayth.” The re- 
mains of St. John’s Church were 
not removed until 1626.’ Collec- 


to take down the decayed chancel 
of St. John’s Church, and appro- 
priate the materials in the repairs of 
the great church, [St. Botolph’s | 
SANDERSON, VOL. IT. 


tions for a ‘Topographical and His- 
torical Account of Boston, &c. by 
Pishey Thompson. Lond, 1820. 
WazO2. 


ih 
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not dare to do that, which he would not willingly either be 
seen, when it is doing; or own, being done.] To pass by 
these, consider no more but this one thing only, into what 
dangerous and unsufferable absurdities a man might run, if he 
should but follow these men’s grounds. Hrranti nullus ter- 
minus: Error knoweth no stay; and a false principle, once 
received, multiplieth into a thousand absurd conclusions.P It. 
is good for men to go upon sure grounds, else they may run 
and wander én infinitum. A little error at the first, if there 
be way given to it, will increase beyond belief. [As a small 
spark may fire a large city, and a cloud no bigger than a 

«Kings man’s hand, in short space, overspread the face of the whole 

mm 4445“ eavens.] For grant, for the suppression of idolatry, in case 
the Magistrate will not do his office, that it is lawful for a pri- 
vate man to take upon him to reform what he thinketh amiss, 
and to do the part and office of a Magistrate, which must 
needs have been their ground, if they had any, for this action, 
there can be no sufficient cause given, why by the same rea- 
son, and upon the same grounds, a private man may not take 
upon him to establish laws, raise powers, administer justice, 
execute malefactors, or do any other thing the Magistrate 
should do, in case the Magistrate slack to do his duty in any 
of the premisses. Which if it were once granted,—as granted > 
it must be, if these men’s fact be justifiable-—every wise man 
seeth, the end could be no other but vast anarchy and con- 
fusion both in Church and Common-weal, whereupon must un- 
avoidably follow the speedy subversion both of Religion and 
State. If things be amiss and the Magistrate help it not, pri- 
vate men may lament it, and, as occasion serveth, and their 
condition and calling permitteth, soberly and discreetly put 
the Magistrate in mind of it. But they may not make them- 
selves Magistrates to reform it. 

§. 30. 30. And as to the act of Phinehas: though I rather think 
he did, yet what if he did not well in so doing? It is a thing 
we are not certain of; and we must have certainer grounds 
for what we do than uncertain examples. Secondly, what if 
Phinehas had the Magistrate’s authority to enable him to that 


P évds drémov Soévros, rad\ka the former passage an Interpola- 
oupBaive. [Aristot. Nat. Auscult. tion. ] 
1. 2,3. and 3.1. Bekker pronounces 
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attempt? It is not altogether improbable,* to my apprehen- 
sion, from the fifth verse of the chapter, where the story is 
laid down, Num. xxv. 5, especially paralleled with another 
story of much like circumstances, Exod. xxxii. 27, that, as 
there the Levites, so here Phinehas, drew the sword in ex- 
ecution of the express command of Moses, the supreme Magis- 
trate.t If neither thus, nor so, yet thirdly, which cutteth off 
all plea, and is the most common answer ordinarily given by 
Divines to this and the like instances drawn from some singular 
actions of God’s Worthies, men of heroical spirits and gifts, 
such as were David, Samson, Ehud, Moses, Elias, and some 
others, especially at such times as they were employed in some 
special service for the good of God’s Church, were exempt 
from the common rules of life, and did many things, as we are 
to presume, not without the secret motion and direction4 of 
God’s holy and powerful Spirit, which were therefore good in 
them, (that secret direction being to them loco specialis man- 
dati, like that to Abraham for sacrificing his son,) but not safe Gen, xxii. 
or lawful for us to imitate. Opera liberi Spiritus, say Divines, * 
non sunt exigenda ad regulas communes, nec trahenda in 
exemplum vitae." The extraordinary heroical acts of God’s 


miracula faciebat. 


* Compare Sermon iii. ad Ma- 
gistr. §. 14. 

+ “It is most probable,” as Dr. 
Hammond observes, “that Phine- 
has, being the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, was one of the judges 
of Israel; and, if so, he had a clear 
commission, for what he did, from 
Moses, who had said to the judges 
of Israel, Slay ye every one his man, 
that were joined to Baalpeor. Num. 
xxv. 5. The case of Phinehas, there- 
fore, is no precedent for uncommis- 
sioned zealots.” Bp. Horne. Phi- 
nehas is quoted as an example for 
Christian Magistrates, in §. 26 of 
Sermon i. ad Magistr. which was 
printed two years after this. And 
the third Sermon ad Magistr., 
preached two years later still, has 
for its Text Ps. evi. 30, according to 
the Bible Version. 

a Nec Samson aliter excusatur, 
quod seipsum cum hostibus ruina 
domus oppressit, nisi quia Spiritus 
latenter hoc jusserat, qui per lum 


August. de Civ. 
Dei, i. 21. [tom. vii. 21. ed. Ben. 
Paris. 1685.| [Quod utique fac- 
tum] si defenditur non fuisse pec- 
catum, privatum [Dei] habuisse 
consilium indubitanter credendus 
est, [esti de Scriptura hoc non 
habemus.] Bernard. de Praec. et 
Dispensat. [v. tom. i. col. 1203. 
Paris. 1586. | 

r Chytraeus in Gen. xiv. and in 
Exod. xxxii. [Plurimum in vita pec- 
cant homines xako(ndia, qua etiam 
bona exempla non recte imitantur. 
x x * Sclamus autem, non exem- 
plis, sed legibus seu praeceptis judi- 
candum esse, et ea tantum facta 
imitanda esse, quae cum communi 
mandato divino congruunt, ut uti- 
lissima regula saepe  repetitur. 
Omnia exempla piorum divinitus 
comprobata et congruentia ad re- 
gulam, imitanda sunt pro cujusque 
modo et vocatione. in Gen. xxn. 
p. 337. Talia vocantur Opera lh- 
beri et ardéentis Spiritus, quae Deo 
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Worthies are not to be measured by the common rules of life, 
nor to become exemplary unto others. Of which nature was 
1 Sam. xvii. David’s single combat with Goliah, and Samson’s pulling down 


a * the house upon himself and the Philistines, and Moses slay- 
ihe i2ing the Egyptian, and Ehud’s stabbing of King Eglon, and 
a Elijah’s calling down for fire from Heaven upon the captains 
ae i, and their fifties, and divers others recorded in the Scripture. 
Of which last fact we have our blessed Saviour’s judgment, 
that it was done by the extraordinary and peculiar instinct of 
God’s Spirit, but it is not to be imitated by others, without 
particular certain assurance of the like instinct.s Where, when 
the Disciples would have called down for fire from Heaven 
upon the Samaritans, and alledged Elias for their precedent ; 
ae ix. Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 


Heaven and consume them, as Elias did ? His answer was 
with a kind of indignation, as both His gesture and speeches 
show,' Nescitis cujus sptiritus estis ; You know not what man- 
ner of spirit you are of. Elias was indued with an extraordi- 
nary spirit, in the freedom whereof he did what he then did ; 
but it is not for you or others to propose his example, unless 
you can demonstrate his spirit. And if Phinehas’ act also was, 
as most think it was," such as these, it can no more justify the 
usurpation of Magistracy, than David’s act can bloody duels, 
or Samson’s self-murder, or Moses’s secret slaughter, or Ehud’s 
King-killing, or Elijah’s private revenge. I have stood the 
longer upon the discovery of this sin, that men might take 
right judgment of it, and not think it either warrantable or 
excusable by any pretension of zeal, or of whatsoever other 
good; and that both such as have gone too far this way in 
their practice already, for the time past, may acknowledge 


placent propter Confessionem, quae 
est anima talium operum. ib. xxxii. 
306. Vocantur Opera liberi Spi- 
ritus, quae in Verbo Dei nec man- 
data nee prohibita sunt, sed tamen 
in genere cum praeceptis congruunt, 
et in genere praeceptus est Zelus. 
x «x * Haec heroica facta non cui- 
vis temere imitanda sunt, nisi eadem 
plerophoria Spiritus aliquis praedi- 
tus est. in Exod. xxxil. p. 517. | 

8 [Haec et similia facta heroica 
et irregularia admirationem nobis 


moyent, sed] imitando a nobis ex- 
primi nec possunt, nec debent, nisi 
eadem mAnpodopia Spiritus excite- 
mur. Chytraeus in Exod. ii. [tom. i. 
Pp. 443-] 

© orpadels dé emeriuncer. 
ibe iss. 


u De Phinees autem dicendum 
est, quod ex inspiratione divina, 
zelo Dei commotus, hoe fecit. Aqui- 
nas, Sec. Sec. Quaest. 60. Art. 6. 
Ad Sec. et Theologi passim. 
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their own oversight, and be sorry for it; and others, seeing 
their error, may for the time to come forbear such outrages, 
and keep themselves within the due bounds of Christian sobri- 
ety and their particular callings. And thus much of the for- 
mer instance, in a matter of commission. I am to give you 
another in a matter of omission. 

31. Every omission of a necessary duty is simply evil, as a Toe af 

sin. But affirmative duties are but sometimes necessary, be- Instance. 
cause they do not obligare ad semper, as, being many, it is 
impossible they should. And many times duties otherwise 
necessary, in case of superior reason and duties, cease to be 
necessary pro hic et nunc; and then to omit them is not to 
do evil. Among other necessary duties this is one, for a Min- 
ister furnished with gifts and abilities for it, to acquaint God’s 
people with all material needful truths, as he can have conve- 
nient occasion thereunto. And, such conveniency supposed, 
not to do this is simply evil. Now then, to make the case and 
the question. The case thus: A Minister hath just opportunity 
to preach in a congregation, not his own, where he seeth or 
generally heareth some error in judgment, or outrageous sin 
in practice, to be continued in with too public allowance. He 
hath liberty to make choice of his Text and theme, and leisure 
to provide in some measure for it; and his conscience telleth 
him he cannot pro hic et nune direct his speech with greater 
service to God’s Church, than against those errors. or sins. 
He seeth on the other side some withdrawments: his discre- 
tion may perhaps be called in question, for meddling where he 
needed not; he shall possibly lose the good opinion of some, 
with whom he hath held fair correspondence hitherto; he 
shall preserve his own peace the better, if he turn his speech 
another way. This is the case. The question is, Whether 
these latter considerations, and the good that may come there- 
by, be sufficient to warrant unto him the omission of that ne- 
cessary duty ? 

32. The rule of my Text resolveth it negatively : they are  ¢. 32. 
not sufficient. The duty being necessary, pro hic et nunc, it > Minetee 


in what 
is simply evil to omit it; and therefore it may not be omitted cases he 


x Sacerdos debitor est, ut verita- xi. Qu. 3. Nolite timere. Ex Chry- 
tem quam audivit a Deo hbere prae- _ sost. 
dicet. [Decret. Grat. Part. ii. Caus. ] 
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om con- for any other good. I deny not but a minister may with good 
ci some e . s 
Dine discretion conceal many truths from his flock, at least the 
Tt h . “a <8 i . 
ae His OPening and amplifying of them, if they be not such as are 
Auditory; needful for them to know, either for the establishment of faith, 


or practice of life; as not only many nice School points and 
conclusions are, but also many Genealogies, and Levitical rites, 
and other things, even in the Scriptures themselves. Nay 
more, a Minister not only in discretion may, but is even in 
conscience bound, at least in the public exercise of his Min- 
istry, to conceal some particular truths from his auditory, yea, 
though they be such as are needful for the practice of life, 
and for the settling of men’s consciences, if they be such withal 
as are not fit to be publicly spoken of; as are many resolu- 
tions of cases appertaining to the seventh Commandment, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery ; and some also appertaining 
to the eighth, Thou shalt not steal. Our men justly condemn 
the Popish Casuists for their too much liberty in this kind in 
their writings, whereby they ‘reduce vices into an Art,’ ¥ 
under colour of reproving them; [and convey into the minds 
of 2 corrupt men notions of such prodigious filthiness, and arti- 
ficial Legier-du-main, as perhaps otherwise they would never 
have dreamed on, or thirsted after. The loose writings of the 
unchaste Poets are but dull tutors of lust,@ compared with the 
authorized tomes of our severe Romish votaries.] There be 
enormous sins of this rank which a modest man would be 
ashamed so much as to name, especially in public. Now of 
these only the generalities would be touched in the public, 


y [Peter] Moulin, The Buckler tis. Justin. Hist. ii. 2. 


of the Faith, part 2. sect. 4. [p. 389 
of the Translation, London, 1620. } 
and not only ours, but some of their 
own too: See Espencaeus ad ‘Tit. 
cap. 1. [Liber palam ac publice 
hic impressus, hodieque ut olim 
venalis, Taxa Camerae seu Cancel- 
lariae Apostolicae inscriptus, in quo 
plus scelerum discas licet, quam in 
omnibus omnium vitiorum Sum- 
mistis et Summariis; et plurimis 
quidem licentia, omnibus autem 
absolutio empturientibus proposita. 
p- 67. Paris. 1567. | 

z ‘Tanto plus in illis, sc. Scythis, 
proficit vitiorum ignoratio, quam 
{in his, sc. Graecis| cognitio yirtu- 


@ Quis veterum Poetarum plus 
obscoenitatis, impuritatis, flagitio- 
rum, professus est, quam docet 
Poenitentiale Burchardi? Quot 
sunt qui ignorarent multa quae ibi 
leguntur, nisi ex ipso didicissent? 
I. R{utgersius} in Confut. Fab. 
Burdon. p. 305. [Ipsi Juvenalem 
legunt, alioquin acerrimi Poetarum 
hostes,] quo Principum, sacerdo- 
tum, negotiatorum, ac praecipue 
mulierum vitia in concionibus suis 
insectentur: quae saepius ita de- 
pingunt, ut obscoenitatem doceant. 
Erasm. in Adag. yvrpas émidetkvu- 
aOa. (Chil, 2. Cent. 2. Prov. 40.] 
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the specialties not unfolded but in the private exercise of our 

ministry ; nor yet that promiscuously to every one that should 

out of curiosity desire satisfaction in them, but only to such 

men, (and that but only so far,) as they may concern in point 

of conscience and of practice. Besides these there are other 

cases many, in which it may be more convenient to conceal, 

than to teach some Divine Truths at some times, and in some 

places. 

33. But yet, as the case is here proposed,* if it be a truth — §. 33- 

: 4 - and in what 

questioned, about which Gon’s people are much distracted im he may not. 

their opinions; much mistaken by some through error in 

judgment; much abused by sinful, especially public, practice, 

occasioning scandals and offences among brethren; likely to 

be overwhelmed with custom, or multitude of those that think 

or do against it; and be otherwise of material importance: 

I take it, the omission of it, upon seasonable opportunity, is a 

grievous sin, and not colourable by any pretence. Beloved, the 

Minister is not to come into the pulpit, as a fencer upon the 

stage, or play his prize, f and to make a fair flourish» against 

sin,—Here he could have it, and there he could have it, but 

hath it nowhere,—but rather as a captain into the field, to 

bend his forces specially against the strongest troops of the 

enemy, and to squander,{ and break thorow the thickest 

ranks, and to drive at the fairest.c It is not enough for a 

Prophet to ery aloud, and to lift up his voice like a trumpet, Is. Wii. 1. 


ther than he need from his adver- 
sary, plays his prize like a coward,’ 
and i. 147, ‘the Chairman’s dexte- 


* ©as the case is here proposed.’ 
So in the Edition of 1627. hat of 
1657 has, ‘in the case is’... and all 


subsequent Editions, ‘in the case 
here proposed.’ 

+ ‘prize,’ or ‘prise,’ trial of skill. 
See Calfhill’s answer to Marshall, 
p- 47. Parker Society’s Edition. 
So in a letter from Jo. Chamberlain 
to Sir D. Carleton, Oct. 11, 1617. 
‘ Our good friend played his prizes 
there too, and overcame all diffi- 
culties ;? and again, Nov. 8, 1617, 
‘It was thought a bold part, that 
so young a man should play his 
first prizes in such a place,’ viz. at 
Paul’s Cross. See Court and Times 
of K. James I. vol. i. pp. 38, 50. 
Hacket, Life of Williams, 1. 212, 
has, ‘He that runs backward fur- 


rity, who could play his prize at all 
weapons.’ And Pepys, in his Diary, 
Sept. 9, 1667, ‘ After dinner, Creed, 
and I, and my wife, to the Bear- 
garden, to see a prize fought there.’ 
‘A pryse’ occurs in the sense of 
attempt, adventure, in Ritson’s 
Metrical Romances, il. 36. 

{ ‘squander,’ disperse, as in 
Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, 
1b By 

> oUrw@ mukrevw@, ws ovk aéepa Oe- 
pov. 1 Cor. ix. 26. 

© Fight neither with small nor 
great, save only with the King of 
Israel. 1 Kings xxi. 31. 
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and to tell Judah and Israel of sins and of transgressions at 
large; but if he would whet them up to the battle, he must 
give a more certain sound:4 he must tell Judah of her sins, 
and Israel of her transgressions. If there be in Damascus, or 
Moab, or Ammon, or Tyrus, or Judah, or Israel, three trans- 
Amosi. and gressions, or four, more eminent than the rest, it is fit they 
[46] that are sent to Damascus, and Moab, and Ammon, and Tyrus, 
and Judah, and Israel, should make them hear of those three 
or four more than all the rest. Sins and errors, when they 
begin to get head and heart, must be handled roughly. Silence 
in such a case is a kind of flattery; and it is almost ail one,¢ 
when sins grow outrageous, to hold our peace at them, and to 
ery Peace, Peace unto them. Our Apostle would not have 
held himself sufficiently discharged from the guilt of other 
men’s blood, if he had shunned, as occasion was offered, to 
Acts xx. have declared unto them macay rijv BovAjy Tod Ocod, even the 


6, 27. 

eg whole counsel of God. 

" §. 34> 34. In my application of this instance and case, blame me 
more 


particular not, if I do it with some reference to myself. Being here- 
ae tofore by appointment, as now again I was, to provide myself 
(vee of the for this place against such a meeting as this is, as in my con- 
eee science J then thought it needful for me, I delivered my mind, 
and I dare say the truth too, for substance, something freely, 
touching the Ceremonies and Constitutions of our Church. 
And I have now also with hke freedom, showed the unlawful- 
ness of the late disorderly attempts in this town; and that 
from the ground of my present Text. I was then blamed for 
that: I think unjustly, for I do not yet see what I should re- 
tract of that I then delivered; and it is not unlikely, I shall 
be blamed again for this, unless I prevent it. You have heard 
now already, both heretofore, that to judge any man’s heart, 
and at this time, that to slander any truth, are, without re- 
pentance, sins justly damnable: xpiya évducov, they that offend 
either in the one or the other, their damnation is just. To 
preserve therefore both you from the sin, and myself from the 


a If the trumpet give an uncertain p.178.] Sicut incauta locutio in 
sound, who shall prepare himself to errorem pertrahit, ita indiscretum 
the battle? 1 Cor. xiv. 8. [3, 6.] silentium, [hos qui erudiri poterant] 

e .,. paene id esse fidem nolle in errore derelinquit. Greg. [Epist. 
asserere, quod negare. Fulgent.ad ex Regist. I. xxiv. tom. ii. 155. C. 
Thrasimund. Regem. i.1. [Opp. Paris, 1551.] 
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blame, consider, I pray you, with reason and charity, what I 
shall say. 

You that are our hearers, know not with what hearts 
we speak unto you. That is only known to our own hearts, 
and to God who is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all 1S. John 
things. That which you are to look at, and to regard, is, tha 
with what truth we speak unto youf So long as what we 
preach is true, and agreeable to God’s Word and right reason, 
you are not, upon I know not what light surmizes or suspicions, 
to judge with what spirits, or with what dispositions of heart, 
we preach. Whether we preach Christ of envy and strife, or Phil. i. 15- 
of good will; whether sincerely, or of contention ; whether in aoe 
pretence, or in truth; it is our own good, or hurt: we must 
answer for that; and at our peril be it, if we do not look to 
that. But what is that to you? Notwithstanding, every way, 
so long as it is Christ and His truth which are preached, it is 
your part therein to rejoice. [If an Angel from Heaven should Gal. i. 8, 9. 
preach any untruth unto you, ’Avddeya, Let him be accursed ; 
but if the very Devil of hell should preach the truth, he must 
be heard, and believed, and obeyed. So long as Scribes and 
Pharisees hold them to Moses’s Text and doctrine, let them be S. Matthew 
as damned hypocrites& as Scribes and Pharisees can be: yet A ae 
all whatsoever they bid you observe, that you are to observe 
and do. | 

Let me then demand: did I deliver any untruth? It had 
been well done then to have shown it, that I might have 
acknowledged and retracted it. Did I speak nothing but the 
truth? With what conscience then could any that heard me 
say, (as yet I heard some did,) that I preached factiously, that 
I came to cast bones * among them, that I might have chosen 
a fitter Text, that I might have had as much thanks to have 
kept away? For faction, I hate it: my desire and aim, next 
after the good of your souls, was, above all, the peace of the 


risees, hypocrites. S. Matt. xxii. 13, 


f ef €you ravra ovrw. Acts xvil. 
14, &c. 


11. Non requiritur quis, vel qualis 


praedicet ; sed quid praedicet. [De- 
cret. Gratian.] Distinct. 19. Secun- 
dum. mdvtes yap ov TovTO oKerréop, 
bs Tis adro elev, GAAa TéTEpoy aAn- 
és Aéyerat 7) ov. Plat. in Charmide. 
[Setonp. 105. 1);] 

& Woe unto you, Scribes and Pha- 


* “cast bones,’ cause quarrels. 
Sanderson did not scruple, seven- 
teen years later than this, to use the 
phrase when preaching before the 
King and Court. See Sermon vin. 
ad Aulam, §. 39. 
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Church, and the unity of brethren. For casting bones, if that 
must needs be the phrase, they were cast in these parts long 
before my coming, by that great enemy to peace and unity 
and busy sower of discord, the Devil: otherwise I should not 
have found at my first coming such snarling about them, and 

Gal. v.15. such biting and devouring one another, as I did. My endea- 
vour was rather to have gathered up the bones, and to have 
taken away the matter of difference, I mean, the error in 
judgment about, and inconformity in practice unto, the lawful 
Ceremonies of the Church, that so, if it had been possible, all 
might have been quiet, without despising or judging one an- 
other for these things. For thanks, I hold not that worth the 
answering: alas, it is a poor aim for God’s minister to preach 
for thanks. 

For the choice of my Text and argument, both then and 
now, how is it not unequal, that men who plead, so as none 
more, for liberty and plainness in reproving sin, should not 
allow those that come amongst them that liberty and plainness 
against themselves and their own sins? I dare appeal to your- 
selves. Have you never been taught that it is the minister’s 
duty, as to oppose against all errors and sins in the general, so 
to bend himself, as near as he can, especially against the 
apparent errors and sins of his present auditory? And do you 
not believe it is so? Why then might I not, nay, how ought 
I not, bend my speech, both then against a common error of 
sundry in these parts in point of Ceremony, and now against 
the late petulancy, or at least oversight, of some misguided 
ones? [The noise of these things abroad, and the scandal 
taken thereat by such as hear of them, and the ill fruits of 
them at home in breeding jealousies, and cherishing conten- 
tions among neighbours, cannot but stir us up, if we be sen- 
sible, as every good member should be, of the damage and loss 
the Church acquireth by them, to put you in mind and to 
admonish you, as opportunities invite us, both privately and 
publicly.]| Is it not time, trow ye, to thrust in the sickle, 
when the fields look white unto the harvest? Is it not time our 
pulpits should a little echo of these things, when all the 
country far and near ringeth of them ? 

For my own part, however others censure me, I am sure 
my own heart telleth me, I could not have discharged my con- 
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science, if, being called to this place, I should have balked 
what either then or now I have delivered. My conscience 
prompting me, all circumstances considered, that these things 
were pro hie et nunc necessary to be delivered, rather than 
any other. If, for any outward inferior respect, I should have 
passed them over with silence, I think I should have much 
swerved from the rule of my Text, and have done a great evil 
that some small good might come of it. But many thousand 
times better were it for me, that all the world should censure 
me for speaking what they think I should not, than that my 
own heart should condemn me for not speaking what it telleth 
me I should. And thus much of things simply evil. 
35. I should proceed to apply this rule, We must not do §.35. 
f : 6 - The Con- 

evil, that good may come, unto evils, not simply, but acci- jusion. 
dentally such; and that both in the general, and also in some 
few specials of greatest use: namely, unto evils which become 
such through conscience, scandal, or comparison. In my choice 
of the Scripture, I aimed at all this, and had gathered much of 
my provision for it. But the cases being many and weighty, 
I foresaw I could not go onward with my first project, without 
much wronging one or both, either the things themselves, if I 
should contract my speech to the scanting of time, or you, if 
I should lengthen it to the weight of the matter. And there- 
fore I resolved here to make an end, and to give place, as fit 
it is, to the business whereabout we meet. The total of what 
I have said, and should say, is in effect but this: No pretension 
of a good end, of a good meaning, of a good event, of any good 
whatsoever, either can sufficiently warrant any sinful action to 
be done, or justify it being done, or sufficiently excuse the 
omission of any necessary duty, when it is necessary. Consider 
what I say, and the Lord give you understanding im all things. 
Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, &e. 


Sar. 
The Occa- 


sion, 


Sze 


Coherence, 


SERMON III. 


AT A VISITATION AT BOSTON, LINCOLN, 
13 MARCH, 1624. 


1 Cor. Xt. 7. 


But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. 


IN the first verse of this chapter St. Paul proposeth to him- 
self an argument, which he prosecuteth the whole chapter 
through, and, after a profitable digression into the praise of 
Charity in the next chapter, resumeth again at the fourteenth 
chapter, spending also that whole chapter therein; and it is 
concerning spiritual gifts. Now concerning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, I would not have you ignorant. These gracious 
gifts of the Holy Spirit of God, bestowed on them for the edi- 
fication of the Church, the Corinthians, by making them the 
fuel either of their pride, in despising those that were inferior 
to themselves, or of their envy, in malicing those that excelled 
therein,® abused to the maintenance of schism and faction and 
emulation in the Church. For the remedying of which evils, 
the Apostle entereth upon the argument, discoursing fully of 
the variety of these spiritual gifts, and who is the Author of 
them, and for what end they were given, and in what manner 
they should be employed; omitting nothing that was needful 
to be spoken anent this subject. 

2. In this part of the chapter, entreating both before and 
after this verse of the wondrous great, yet sweet and useful, 
variety of these spiritual gifts, he showeth that howsoever 
manifold they are either for kind, or degree, so as they may 


a kal TodTo altioy oxlicparos av- Tova Kextnuéevov’ otro. 8 ad mdéduw 
Trois éyévero, lov mapa Thy oikeiay rdyouv, Kal Tois Ta pelCova Exovow 
piow, adda Tapa THY dyvopootynv epOdvour. Chrysost. in 1 Cor. Hom. 
ray eiAnpdrar’] ot re yap Ta peifova 29. [tom. x. p. 258 B. ed. Ben.] 
cxovtes emnpovTo Kata THy Ta ehdt- 
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differ in the material and formal, yet they do all agree both in 
the same efficient, and the same final cause. In the same 
efficient cause, which is God the Lord by His Spirit, verses 
4, 6. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; 
and there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord; and there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all. And in the same final 
cause; which is the advancement of God’s glory, in the propa- 
gation of His Gospel, and the edification of His Church, in this 
verse, But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal. 

3. By occasion of which words, we may inquire into the  §.3. 
nature, convenience, and use of these gifts. First, their nature pte. 
in themselves, and in their original; what they are, and the Text. 
whence : they are the works of God’s Spirit in us, the mani- 
JSestation of the Spirit. Secondly, their conveyance unto us; 
how we come to have them, and to have property in them: it 
is by gift; Lt ts given to every man. Thirdly, their use and 
end; why they were given us, and what we are to do with 
them: they must be employed to the good of our brethren, 
and of the Church; Jt is given to every man to profit withal. 

Of these briefly, and in their order, and with special reference 
ever to us that are of the Clergy. 

4. By manifestation of the Spirit here our Apostle under- _ §. 4. _ 
standeth none other thing, than he doth by the adjective word eee 
mvevpatixa in the first, and by the substantive word xapiopuara the Words. 
in the last verse of the chapter. Both which put together, do 
signify those spiritual gifts and graces whereby God enableth 
men, and specially Churchmen, to the duties of their particular 
callings for the general good. Such as are those particulars 
which are named in the next following verses, the word of 
wisdom, the word of knowledge, faith, the gifts of healing, 
workings of miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, divers 
kinds of tongues, interpretation of tongues. All which, and all Verse8-10. 
other of like nature and use, because they are wrought by that 
one and selfsame Spirit, which divideth to every one severally Verse 11. 
as He will, are therefore called avevpatixa, spiritual gifts, Verse 1. 
and here gavépwots tot UHvedpatos, the manifestation of the 
Spirit. hee 


5. The word Spirit, though in Scripture it have many other By Spirit 
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meant the significations, yet in this place I conceive to be understood 

Cee directly of the Holy Ghost, the third Person in the ever blessed 
Trinity. For first, in verse 3, that which is called the Spirit 
of God in the former part, is in the latter part called the Holy 

Verse 3. Ghost: I give you to understand, that no man speaking by 
the Spirit of God, calleth Jesus accursed; and that no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 
Again, that variety of gifts which, in verse 4, is said to proceed 

Verse 4-6. from the same Spirit, is said likewise, in verse 5, to proceed 
from the same Lord, and in verse 6, to proceed from the same 
God ; and therefore such a Spirit is meant as is also Lord and 
God; and that is only the Holy Ghost. And again, in those 

Verse 11. words in verse 11, All these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will, the 
Apostle ascribeth to this Spirit the collation and distribution 
of such gifts according to the free power of His own will and 
pleasure ; which free power belongeth to none but God alone, 

Verse 18. Who hath set the members every one in the body, as it hath 
pleased Him. 

§. 6. 6. Which yet ought not to be so understood of the Person 
ais the of the Spirit, as if the Father and the Son had no part or 
other Per- fellowship in this business. For all the actions and operations 
ag of the Divine Persons, (those only excepted which are of in- 

trinsecal and mutual relation), are the joint and undivided 
works of the whole three Persons, according to the common 
known maxim, constantly and uniformly received in the 
Catholic Church, Opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa. 
And as to this particular, concerning gifts, the Scriptures are 
clear. Wherein, as they are ascribed to God the Holy Ghost 
in this chapter, so they are elsewhere ascribed to God the 
S.Jamesi. Father; Hvery good gift and every perfect giving* is from 
ae above, from the Father of lights. And elsewhere to God the 
Sphes. iv. Son; Unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
7: measure of the gift of Christ. Yea, and it may be, that, for 
this very reason, in the three verses next before my Text 
these three words are used, Spirit, in verse 4, Lord, in verse 5, 
and God, in verse 6, to give us intimation that these spiritual 
gifts proceed equally and undividedly from the whole three 
Persons; from God the Father, and from His Son Jesus 


* Every good giving and every perfect gift .... Geneva Bible. 
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Christ our Lord, and from the eternal Spirit of them both, the 
Holy Ghost, as from one entire, indivisible, and coessential 
Agent.» 

7. But, for that we are gross of understanding, and unable §.7. 
to conceive the distinct Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the pelt 
Godhead, otherwise than by apprehending some distinction of Priation. 
their operations and offices to us-ward, it hath pleased the 
wisdom of God in the Holy Scriptures, which, being written 
for our sakes, were to be fitted to our capacities, so far to 
condescend to our weakness and dulness, as to attribute some 
of those great and common works to one Person, and some 
to another, after a more special manner than unto the rest; 
although indeed and in truth none of the three Persons had 
more or less to do than other in any of those great and com- 
mon works. This manner of speaking Divines use to call 
appropriation.© By which appropriation, as power is ascribed 
to the Father, and wisdom to the Son, so is goodness to the 
Holy Ghost. And therefore, as the work of creation, wherein 
is specially seen the mighty power of God, is appropriated to 
the Father, and the work of Redemption, wherein is specially 
seen the wisdom of God, to the Son; so the work of sancti- 
fication, and the infusion of habitual graces, whereby the good 
things of God are communicated unto us, is appropriated unto 
the Holy Ghost. And for this cause, the gifts thus commu- 
nicated unto us from God are called mvevparikd, spiritual 
gifts, and avépwors tod Tvevparos, the manifestation of the 
Spirit. 

8. We see now, why, Spirit. But then, why manifestation?  §. 8. 
The word, as most other verbals of that form, may be under- Mie 
stood either in the active or passive signification. And it is Manifesta- 
not material whether of the two ways we take it in this place, sae 
both being true, and neither improper. For these spiritual 
gifts are the manifestation of the Spirit actively, because by 

+ these the Spirit manifesteth the will of God unto the Church, 


I cor, XI. 7. 


b Ne gratia et donum divisum sit 
per personas Patris, et Fill, et Spi- 
ritus Sancti; sed indiscretae uni- 
tatis et naturae trium unum opus 
intelligatur. Ambros. in 1 Cor. vii. 
c. 61. [xii. 6. col. 151 C. Appendix, 
ed. Bened. | 

© Vid. Aquin. Prim. Qu. xxxix. 


art. 7. [Sicut similitudine vestigil 
vel imaginis in creaturis inventa, 
utimur ad manifestationem Divina- 
rum Personarum, ita et essentiali- 
bus attributis. Et haec manifestatio 
Personarum per essentialia attributa 
Appropriatio nominatur. ] 
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these being the instruments and means of conveying the know- 

ledge of salvation unto the people of God. And they are the 

manifestation of the Spirit passively too : because, where any of 

these gifts, especially in any eminent sort, appeared in any 

Acts x. 45, person, it was a manifest evidence that the Spirit of God 

Me wrought in him. As we read in Acts x. that they of the 

Circumcision were astonished, when they saw that on the 

Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. If 

it be demanded, But how did that appear? it followeth in the 

next verse, For they heard them speak with tongues, &c. 

The spiritual gift then is a manifestation of the Spirit,? as 

every other sensible effect is a manifestation of its proper 
cause. 

§. 9. g. We are now yet further to know, that the gifts and 

Be ad graces wrought in us by the Holy Spirit of God are of two 

sorts. The Scriptures sometimes distinguish them by the 

different terms of ydpis and ydpicwa, although those words are 

sometimes again used indifferently and promiscuously, either 

for other. They are commonly known in the Schools, and 

differenced by the names of Gratiae gratum facientes, et 

Gratiae gratis datae.e Which terms, though they be not 

very proper, (for the one of them may be affirmed of the 

other; whereas the members of every good distinction ought 

to be opposite ;) yet because they have been long received, 

(and change of terms, though haply for the better, hath by 

experience been found for the most part unhappy in the event, 

in multiplying unnecessary book-quarrels,) we may retain 

them profitably, and without prejudice. Those former, which 

they call Gratum facientes, are the graces of Sanctification, 

whereby the person that hath them is enabled to do accept- 

able service to God, in the duties of his general calling: these 

latter, which they call Gratis datas, are the graces of Edi- 

fication, whereby the person that hath them is enabled to do 

profitable service to the Church of God, in the duties of hig 

particular calling. Those are given Nobis, et Nobis; both to 

us, and for us,f that is, chiefly for our own good; these Nobis, 


4 ([Datur declaratio Spiritus.| id e Vid. Aquin. Prim. Sec. Qu. cxi. 
est, donum Spiritus, quo dono Spl- art. 1. 
ritus suam in homine praesentiam f Duplex [quippe] est operatio 
declarat. Metonymia effecti. Pisca- Sancti Spiritus. Operatur enim in 
tor, in Schol. hic. [1 Cor. xii. 7.] nobis aliud propter nos, aliud prop- 
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sed Nostris ; to us indeed, but for others, that is, chiefly for 
the good of our brethren. Those are given us ad salutem,& 
for the saving of our own souls; these ad lucrum, for the 
winning of other men’s souls. Those proceed from the special 
love of God to the person, and may therefore be called per- 
sonal, or special; these proceed from the general love of God 
to His Church, or yet more general, to human societies, and 
may therefore be rather called Ecclesiastical or general gifts 
or graces. 

to. Of that first sort are Faith, Hope, Charity, Repentance, __ §- 10. 
Patience, Humility, and all those other holy graces and fruits one 

5 

of the Spirit which accompany Salvation: wrought by the ™t 
blessed and powerful operation of the Holy Spirit of God, Gel: viaae 
after a most effectual, but unconceivable manner, regenerating, 
and renewing, and seasoning, and sanctifying the hearts of 
His chosen. But yet these are not the gifts so much spoken 
of in this chapter, and namely* in my Text, every branch 
whereof excludeth them. Of those graces of sanctification, 
first, we may have indeed probable inducements to persuade 
us, that they are or are not in this or that man; but hypo- 
crisy may make such a semblance, that we may think we see 
spirit in a man in whom yet there is nothing but flesh; and 
infirmities may cast such a fog, that we can discern nothing 
but flesh in a man in whom yet there is spirit. But the gifts 
here spoken of do incur into the senses, and give us evident 
and infallible assurance of the Spirit that wrought them: here 
is @avépwors, a manifestation of the Spirit. Again, secondly, 
those graces of sanctification are not communicated by distri- 
bution, Alius sic, alius vero sic, faith to one, charity to 
another, repentance to another; but where they are given, 
they are given all at once and together, as it were strung 
upon one thread, and linked into one chain. But the gifts 
here spoken of are distributed as it were by doal,f and divided 


1 Cor. vii. 


wT 


ad lucrum. Illas nobis, haec no- 


ter proximos. Bernard. Parvis Serm. 
stris accipimus. Bernard. in Cant. 


53. (tom. i. col. 610 A. Paris. 1586. 


Serm. 88, de Diversis, tom. i. col. 
1208 E. ed. Ben. ] 

& Geminae [cujusdam suae] ope- 
rationis experimentum. Unius qui- 
dem, qua nos primo intus virtutibus 
solidat ad salutem; alterius vero, 
qua foris quoque muneribus ornat 
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Serm. 18. [tom. i. col. 1320 C. ed. 
Ben. | 
* “namely.’ 
Aulam, §. 27. 
+ ‘doal,’ or dole, A share or lot 
in any thing distributed; distribu- 
tion; from to deal. Nares. 
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severally as it pleased God, shared out into several portions, 
Verse 8. and given, to every man some, to none all; for to one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge, &c. Thirdly, those graces of sanctification, though 
they may and ought to be exercised to the benefit of others, 
8. Matt.v. who, by the shining of our light, and the sight of our good 
works, may be provoked to glorify God by walking in the 
same paths, yet that is but utilitas emergens, and not jinis 
proprius; a good use made of them upon the bye, but not 
the main, proper, and direct end of them, for which they were 
chiefly given. But the gifts here spoken of were given di- 
rectly for this end, and so intended by the Giver to be 
employed for the benefit of others, and for the edifying of 

the Church: they were given to profit withal. 
§. 11. 11, It then remaineth to understand this Text and chapter 
and whats. 4 that other and latter kind of spiritual gifts, those graces of 
edification, or Gratiae gratis datae, whereby men are enabled 
in their several callings, according to the quality and measure 
of the graces they have received, to be profitable members of 
the public body, either in Church or Commonwealth. Under 
which appellation, (the very first natural powers and faculties 
of the soul only excepted, which, flowing a principits speciet, 
are in all men the same and like,) I comprehend all other 
secondary endowments and abilities whatsoever of the reason- 
able soul, which are capable of the degrees of more and less, 
and of better and worse, together with all subsidiary helps 
any way conducing to the exercise of any of them. Whether 
they be, first, supernatural graces, given by immediate and 
extraordinary infusion from God, such as were the gifts of 
tongues, and of miracles, and of healings, and of prophecy 
properly so called, and many other like, which were frequent 
in the infancy of the Church, and when this Epistle was 
written, according as, the necessity of those primitive times 
considered, God saw it expedient for His Church. Or whe- 
ther they be, secondly, such as Philosophers call natural 
dispositions ; such as are promptness of wit, quickness of con- 
ceit, fastness of memory, clearness of understanding, soundness 
of judgment, readiness of speech, and other like; which flow 
immediately a principtis individui, from the individual con- 
dition, constitution, and temperature of particular persons. Or 
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whether they be, thirdly, such as Philosophers call intellectual 
habits, which is when those natural dispositions are so im- 
proved, and perfected by education, art, industry, observation, 
or experience, that men become thereby skilful linguists, subtle 
disputers, copious orators, profound Divines, powerful preach- 
ers, expert lawyers, physicians, historians, statesmen, com- 
manders, artisans, or excellent in any science, profession, or 
faculty whatsoever. To which we may add, in the fourth 
place, all outward subservient helps whatsoever, which may 
any way further or facilitate the exercise of any of the former 
graces, dispositions, or habits: such as are health, strength, 
beauty, and all those other Bona Oorporis, as also Bona For- 
tunae, honour, wealth, nobility, reputation, and the rest. All 
of these, even those among them which seem most of all to 
have their foundation in nature, or perfection from art, may 
in some sort be called avevparixd, spiritual gifts; in as much 
as the Spirit of God is the first and principal worker of them. 
Nature, art, industry, and all other subsidiary furtherances, 
being but second agents under Him, and as means ordained, 
or as instruments used by Him, for the accomplishing of those 
ends He hath appointed. 

12. And now have we found out the just latitude of the §.12. 
spiritual gifts spoken of in this chapter, and of the mani- Hae 
Jfestation of the Spirit in my Text. From whence not to pass first; 
without some observable inferences for our edification, we may 
here, first, behold and admire and magnify the singular love, 
and care, and providence of God for and over His Church. 
For the building up whereof He hath not only furnished it 
with fit materials, men endowed with the faculties of under- 
standing, reason, will, memory, affections; not only lent them 
tools out of His own rich storehouse, His Holy Word, and 
sacred ordinances, but, as sometimes He filled Bezaleel and Exod.xxxv. 
Aholiab with skill and wisdom for the building of the material 3” a 
Tabernacle, so He hath also from time to time raised up ser- 
viceable men, and enabled them with a large measure of all 
needful gifts and graces, to set forward the building, and to 
give it both strength and beauty. A body, if it had not dif- 
ference and variety of members, were rather a lump than a 
body; or if, haying such members, there were yet no vital 
spirits within to enable them to their proper offices, it were 
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rather a corpse than a body; but the vigour that is in every 
part to do its office, is a certain evidence and manifestation of 
a spirit of life within; and that maketh it a living organical 
body. So those active gifts, and graces, and abilities, which 
are to be found in the members of the mystical body of Christ, 
I know not whether of greater variety or use, are a strong 
manifestation that there is a powerful Spirit of God within, 
that knitteth the whole body together, and worketh all in all, 
and all in every part of the body. 


§.13. ° 13. Secondly, though we have just cause to lay it to heart, 
The Se- f : b : 
eons when men of eminent gifts and place in the Church are taken 


from us, and to lament, in theirs, our own, and the Church’s 
loss, yet we should possess our souls in patience, and sustain 
ourselves with this comfort, that it is the same God that still 
hath care over His Church; and it is the same Head, Jesus 
Christ, that still hath influence into His members; and it is the 
same blessed Spirit of God and of Christ, that still actuateth 
and animateth this great mystical body. And therefore we 
may not doubt, but this Spirit, as He hath hitherto done from 
the beginning, so will still manifest Himself from time to time, 
unto the end of the world, in raising up instruments for the 
service of His Church, and furnishing them with gifts in some 
good measure meet for the same, more or less, according as 
He shall see it expedient for her, in her several different 
Eph. iv. estates and conditions: giving some, Apostles; and some, 
13: Prophets; and some, Evangelists; and some, Pastors and 
Teachers: for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of 
the Ministry, for the edifying of the Body of Christ: Till we 
all meet *, in the unity of the Faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. He hath promised long since, 
who was never yet touched with breach of promise, that He 
S. Matthew would be with His Apostles and their successors always, unto 
xxvily 20. the end of the world. 

14. Thirdly, where the Spirit of God hath manifested itself 
to any man by the distribution of gifts, it is but reason, that 
man should manifest the Spirit that is in him, by exercising 
those gifts in some lawful calling. And so this manifestation 


§. 14. 
The third ; 


* Till we all meet together, Geneva, 1583; till we meet all into the unity, 
Rhemish. 
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of the Spirit in*my Text, imposeth upon every man the neces- 

sity of a calling. Our Apostle, in the seventh of this Epistle, 
joineth these two together, a gift, and a calling, as things that 
may not be severed. As God hath distributed to every Man, x Cor. vii. 
as the Lord hath called every one. Where the end of a thing '™ 
is the use, there the difference cannot be great, whether we 
abuse it, or) but conceal it. The unprofitable servant that . 
wrapped up his Master’s talent in a napkin, could not haves. Matthew 
received a much heavier doom had he misspent it. Oh then, **” 3° 
up and be doing. Why stand you all the day idle? Do notxx.6. 
say, because you heard no voice, that therefore no man hath 
called you: those very gifts you have received are a real call, 
pursuing you with continual restless importunity, till you have 
disposed yourselves in some honest course of life or other, 
wherein you may be profitable to human society by the exer- 
cising of some or other of those gifts. All the members of the 
body have their proper and distinct offices, according as they 
have their proper and distinct faculties ; and from those offices 
they have also their proper and distinct names. As then in 

the body, that is indeed no member which cannot call itself by 

any other name than by the common name of a member, so in 

the Church, he that cannot style himself by any other name 
than a Christian doth indeed but usurp that too. If thou 
sayest, thou art of the body, I demand then, What is thy office 

in the body? If thou hast no office in the body, then thou art 

at the best but twmor praeter naturam, as physicians call 
them, a scab, or botch, or wen, or some other monstrous and 
unnatural excrescency upon the body; but certainly thou art 

no true part and member of the body. And if thou art no 
part of the body, how darest thou make challenge to the Head, 

by miscalling thyself Christian? If thou hast a gift, get a 
calling. 

15. Fourthly, we of the Clergy, though we may not ingross _ §. 15. 
the Spirit unto ourselves, as if none were spiritual persons but The Sour 
ourselves, yet the voice of the world hath long given us the 
name of the Spiritualty after a peculiar sort, as if we were 
spiritual persons in some different singular respect from other 
men. And that not altogether without ground, both for the 
name and thing. The very name seemeth to be thus used by 
St. Paul in the fourteenth chapter following, where at verse 37 
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he maketh a prophet and a spiritual man all one; and by 
prophesying, in that whole chapter he mostwhat* meaneth 
preaching: Jf any man think himself to be a prophet, either 
spiritual, let him acknowledge, &c. - But howsoever it be for 
the title, the thing itself hath very sufficient ground from that 
form of speech which was used by our blessed Saviour, when 
He conferred the ministerial power upon His Disciples, and is 
still used in our Church at the collation of Holy Orders : Acc?- 
pite Spiritum Sanctum, Receive the Holy Ghost. Since then 
at our admission into Holy Orders we receive a spiritual power 
by the imposition of hands, which others have not, we may 
thenceforth be justly styled spiritual persons. The thing for 
which I note it, is, that we should therefore endeavour ourselves 
avofo7rpeiv, so to stir up those spiritual gifts that are in us, as 
that by the eminency thereof above that which is in ordinary 
temporal men, we may show ourselves to be indeed, what we 
are in name, spiritual persons. If we be of the spiritualty, 
there would be in us anothergates { manifestation of the Spirit 
than is ordinarily to be found in the temporalty. God forbid 
T should censure all them for intruders into the ministry, that 
are not gifted for the pulpit. The severest censurers of non- 
preaching ministers, if they had lived in the beginning of the 
Reformation, must have been content, as the times then stood, 
to have admitted of some thousands of non-preaching min- 
isters,§ or else have denied many parishes and congregations in 
England the benefit of so much as bare reading. And I take 
this to be a safe rule: whatsoever thing the help of any cir-- 
cumstances can make lawful at any time, that thing may not be 
condemned as universally and de toto genere unlawful.|| 1 
judge no man’s conscience then, or calling, who is in the 
ministry, be his gifts never so slender: I dare not deny him 
the benefit of his Clergy, if he can but read: if his own heart 
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S. John xx. 
22. 


2 Tim. i. 6. 


* ¢mostwhat,’ for the most part. 
See Sermon xiii. ad Aulam, §, 4; 
and compare Bp. Hall, Sermon on 
the Righteous Mammon, ‘A man’s 
wealth or poverty is mostwhat in 
himself.’ 

tT ‘ either spiritual,’ so in Tyndal, 
Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible, 
1557: 

{ ‘anothergates.? See Sermon i, 
ad Aulam, §. 16. 


§ See Nowell’s Confutation of 
Dorman, Lond. 1567. Answer to 
the Preface, 22 b, ‘Indeed your 
most cruel murdering of so many 
learned men hath inforced us of 
mere necessity to supply some small 
Cures with honest artificers exer- 
cised in the Scriptures.’ 

|| Compare Sermon xi, ad Aulam, 


§§. 34, 35. 
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condemn him not, neither do I. But yet this I say. As the 
times now are, wherein learning aboundeth even unto wanton- 
ness, and wherein the world is full of questions, and contro- 
versies, and novelties, and niceties in Religion; and wherein 
most of our gentry, very women and all, by the advantage of 
long peace, and the customs of modern education, together 
with the help of a multitude of English books and translations, 
are able to look through the ignorance of a Clergyman, and 
censure it, if he be tripping in any point of history, cosmo- 
graphy, moral or natural philosophy, Divinity, or the arts: 
yea, and to chastise his very method and phrase, if he speak 
loosely, or impertinently, or but improperly, and if every 
thing be not point-vise :* I say, as these times are, I would not 
have a Clergyman content himself with every mediocrity of 
gifts, but, by his prayers, care, and industry, improve those he 
hath, so as he may be able upon good occasion to impart a 
spiritual gift to the people of God, whereby they may be Rom. i. rr. 
established, and to speak with such understanding, and suf- 
ficiency, and pertinency, especially when he hath just warning, 
and a convenient time to prepare himself, in some good measure 
of proportion to the quickness and ripeness of these present 
times, as they that love not his coat may yet approve his 
labours, and not find any thing therein whereat justly to quarrel: 
showing in his doctrine, as our Apostle writeth to Titus, 
uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be Titus ii. 7, 
condemned, that he that ts of the contrary part may be ~ 
ashamed, having no evil thing to say of him. ‘They that are 
called spiritual persons, should strive to answer that name by 
a more than ordinary manifestation of spiritual gifts. And 
thus much shall suffice us to have spoken concerning the name 
and nature of these spiritual gifts, by occasion of the title here 
given them, The manifestation of the Spirit. 

16. Consider we, next, and in the second place, the convey- _ §. 16. 
ance of these gifts over unto us, how we come to have ed: 
property in ee and by what right we can call them ours, these Spi- 
The conveyance is by deed of a the manifestation of these 
Spirit is given to every man. Understand it not to be soto us 
much intended here, that. every particular man hath the 


* noint-vise. See Sermon ix. ad Aulam, §. 13. 
ek ) 
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manifestation of the Spirit, (though that may also be true in 
some sense,) as that every man that hath the manifestation of 
the Spirit, hath it given him, and given him withal to this end, 
that he may do good with it. Like as when we say, Every 
man learneth to read before he learn to write, it is no part of 
our meaning to signify each particular person so to do, for 
there be many that learn neither of both; but we only intend 
to show the received order of the things to be such, as that 
every man that learneth both, learneth that first. As we 
conceive his meaning, who, directing us the way to such or 
such a place, should tell us, Every man rideth this way; and 
as we conceive of that speech of the Ruler of the Feast in the 
Gospel, Zvery man at the beginning setteth forth good wine, 
and then after that which is worse; though there be many 
thousand men in the world that never rode that way, or had 
occasion to set forth any wine at all, either better or worse: 
very so ought we to conceive the meaning of the universal 
particle, Every man, both in this and in many other lke 
speeches in the Scriptures, with due limitations according to 
the tenour and purpose of the thing spoken of.» It mattereth 
not then, as to the intent of this present speech, be it true, be 
it false otherwise, whether every man have received a spiritual 
gift, or no: only thus much is directly intended, that every 
man who hath received such a gift, hath received it by way of 
gift.i All spiritual graces, all those dispositions, habits, and 
abilities of the understanding part, from which the Church of 
God may receive edification in any kind, together with all the 
secondary and inferior helps that any way conduce thereunto, 
they are all the good gifts of God. The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man. 

17. The variety, both of the gifts meet for several offices, 
and of the offices wherein to employ those gifts, is wonderful ; 
and no less wonderful the distribution of both gifts and offices. 
But all that variety is derived from one and the same fountain,k 
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the Holy Spirit of God, and all those distributions pass unto 

us by one and the same way of most free and liberal donation. 

Have all the word of wisdom? Have all the word of know- 

ledge? Have all faith? Have all prophecy? or other spiritual 

grace? No, they have not; but to one the word of wisdom, 

the word of knowledge to another, and to others other gifts. 1Cor. xii.8, 
There is both variety, you see, and distribution of these graces. ee 

But yet there is the same Author of them, and the same 

manner of communicating them. For to one is given by the Ibid. 
Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge 

by the same Spirit, and to others, other graces; but they are 

all from the same Spirit, and they are all given. And as the 

gifts, so the offices too. To that question in verse 29, Are all 
Apostles ? are all Prophets? are all Teachers ? answer may 

be made, as before, negatively, No, they are not; but some 
Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Teachers. There is the 

like variety and distribution as before; but withal, the same 

Donor, and the same donation, as before. For He gave some Rph. iv. 11. 
Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Pastors and Teachers. 

And God hath set some in the Church; first, Apostles ; 1 Cor. xii. 
secondarily, Prophets; thirdly, Teachers, Sc., beneath at ac. 
verse 28. Both gifts and offices, as they are a Deo, for the 

Author, so they are ex dono, for the manner: from God, and 

by way of gift. If we had no other, the very names they 

carry, like the superscription upon Caesar’s penny, were a 
sufficient proof from whom we first had them. When we call 

them yapiopara, Gratias gratis datas, gifts and graces, and 
manifestations of the Spirit, do we not by the use of those 

very names confess the receipt? For what more free than 

gift? and what less of debt or desert than grace? Heathen 

men indeed call the best of their perfections, &e1s, habits ; 

but St. James hath taught us Christians a fitter name for ours, 

ddoes, gifts. They say they had them, and looked no further ; s, James i. 
but we must know, as that we have them, so as well how we!” 

came by them. And therefore this Apostle, above at chapter iv, 

joineth the having and the receipt together, as if he would 

have us behold them uno intuitu, and at once. Quid habes, 

quod non aeccepiste ? What hast thou, that thou hast not 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
received ? A 


18. Possibly thou wilt alledge thy excellent natural parts ie 
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oe or these were not given thee, but thou broughtest them into the 

* world with thee: or thou wilt vouch what thou hast attained 
to by art and industry ; and these were not given thee, but 
thou hast won them proprio Marte, and therefore well deserv- 
est to wear them. Deceive not thyself: it is neither so, nor 
so. Our Apostle, in the place now last mentioned, cutteth off 
all such challenges. Quis te discrevit? who made thee to 
differ from another? Say there were (as there is not) such a 
difference in and from Nature as thou conceivest ; yet still in 
the last resolution there must be a receipt acknowledged ; for 
even Nature itself in the last resolution is of Grace;! for God 
gave thee that.* Or, say there were (as there is not) such a 
difference of desert, as thou pretendest ; yet still that were to 
be acknowledged as a gift too; for God gave thee that power™, 
whatsoever it was, whereby thou hast attained to whatsoever 
thou hast. But the truth is, the difference that is in men in 
regard of these gifts and abilities, ariseth neither from the 
power of Nature, nor from the merit of labour; otherwise 
than as God is pleased to use these as second causes under 
Him: but it cometh merely from the good will and pleasure of 
that free Spirit, which bloweth where, and when, and how He 
listeth ; dividing His graces to every man severally as He 
will, at the eleventh, and as it hath pleased Him, at verse 18, 
of this Chapter. Nature is a necessary agent, and, if not 
either hindered by some inferior impediment, or overruled 
by some higher power, worketh always alike, and produceth 
the same effects in all individuals of the same kind; and how 
is it possible she should make a difference that knoweth none? 
And as for desert, there is indeed no such thing; and there- 
fore it can work nothing. For can God be a debtor to any 
man? or hath any man given to Him first, that it might be 
recompensed him again? As a lump of clay lieth before the 
potter, so is all mankind in the hand of Gop. The potter at 
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his pleasure out of that lump frameth vessels of all sorts, of Rom.ix.2r. 
different shape, proportion, strength, fineness, capacity, as he 
thinketh good, unto the several uses for which he intendeth 
them. So God after the good pleasure of His own will, out of 
mankind, as out of an untoward lump of clay, all of the same 
piece, equal in nature and desert, maketh up vessels for the 
use of His Sanctuary, by fitting several men with several gifts, 
more or less, greater or meaner, better or worse, according to 
the difference of those offices and employments for which He 
intended them. It is not the clay, but the potter, that maketh 
the difference there: neither is it any thing in man, but the 
Spirit of God, that maketh the difference here. Whatsoever 
spiritual abilities we have, we have them of gift and by grace. 
The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man. 

1g. A point of very fruitful consideration for men of all _ §-19- 

: General In- 

sorts, whether they be of greater or of meaner gifts. And ferences, 
first, all of us, generally, may hence take two profitable direc- es sy 
tions : the one, if we have any useful gifts, whom to thank for ness for 
them: the other, if we want any needful gifts, where to seek bee 
for them. Whatsoever manifestation of the Spirit thou hast, 
it is given thee; and to whom can thy thanks for it be due, 
but to the Giver? Sacrifice not to thine own nets, either of Habak. i. 
nature, or endeavour, as if these abilities were the manifesta- as 
tions of thine own spirit; but enlarge thy heart to magnify 
the goodness and bounty of Him who is Pater spiritwum, the Heb. xii. 9. 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, and hath wrought those 
graces in thee by communicating His Spirit unto thee. If 
thou shinest as a star in the firmament of the Church, whether 
of a greater or lesser magnitude, as one star differeth from s Cor. xv. 
another in glory, remember thou shinest but by a borrowed *” 
light from Him who is Pater luminum, the Father and Foun- S. James i. 
tain of all lights, as the Sun in the firmament, from whom de- “2b 
scendeth every good gift, and every perfect giving.* What- 
soever grace thou hast, it is given thee: therefore be thankful 
to the Giver. 

20. But if thou wantest any grace, or measure of grace,  §. 20. 


‘ . 5 : . : z. Of 
which seemeth needful for thee in that station and calling Prayer for 


* In the Bishops’ Bible, 1568 gift, is from above. Compare Ser- 
and 1572, and in the Geneva Bible, mon v. ad Populum, §. 6, and Ser- 
Every good giving, and every perfect mon xiii. ad Aulam, §. 6. 
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those we wherein God hath set thee, herein is a second direction for 
want: thee, where to seek it, even from His hands who alone can 
S. James give it. Jf any man lack wisdom, saith St. James, let him 
ie. ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally ; and it shall be 
given him. A large and liberal promise ; but yet a promise 
most certain, and full of comfortable assurance, provided it be 
understood aright, viz. with these two necessary limitations : 
if God shall see it expedient, and if he pray for it as he ought. 
Thou mayest pray with an humble and upright affection, and 
put to thy best endeavours withal, and yet not obtain the gift 
thou prayest for, because, being a common grace, and not of 
absolute necessity for Salvation, it may be in the wisdom of 
God, who best knoweth what is best, and when, not expedient 
for thee, or not for His Church, at that time, and in that man- 
ner, or measure. Necessary graces, such as are those of sanc- 
tification, pray for them absolutely, and thou shalt absolutely 
receive them. There needeth no conditional clause of expe- 
diency in thy prayers for them, because they can never be 
inexpedient. But these may ; and therefore, as thou oughtest 
not to pray for them, but with all subjection of thy desires to 
His most holy and most wise appointments, so thou oughtest to 
take a denial from Him, not only contentedly, but even thank- 
fully, as a gracious fruit of His love unto thee, and a certain 
sign of the inexpediency of the thing desired. 
_ , § 21. 21. But if it be expedient, it will not yet come for asking, 
cia unless it be asked aright. But let him pray in faith, saith 
S. James St. James. Whoso doth not, let not that man think to receive 
167- any thing of the Lord. Now that man only prayeth in faith, 
who looketh to receive the thing he prayeth for upon such 
terms as God hath promised to give it; for faith ever looketh 
to the promise. And God hath not made us any promise of 
the end other than conditional : viz. upon our conscionable use 
of the appointed means. And the means which He hath or- 
dained both for the obtainmg and the improving of spiritual 
gifts, are study, and industry, and diligent meditation. We 
must not now look, as in the infancy of the Church, to have 
the teats put into our mouths, and to receive spiritual graces 
by immediate infusion. ‘That Manna,’ as one saith,» ‘ was for 


" Hoskins, (John, D.C. L. Fel- Luke xii. 48. [preached at St. Mary’s 
low of New College,] Sermon on in Oxford, being the first of Eight 
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the wilderness.’ But now the Church is possessed of the land, 
and grown to years of better strength, we must plow, and sow, 
and eat of the fruit of the land, in the sweat of our faces; and 
now he that will not labour, he may thank himself if he have 2 Thess. iii. 
not to eat. He prayeth but with an overly * desire, and moh: 
from the deep of his heart, that will not bend his endeavours 
withal to obtain what he desireth: or rather indeed he pray- 
eth not at all. You may call it wishing and woulding (and 
we have proverbs against wishers and woulders,) rather than 
praying. Solomon accounteth the idle man’s prayer no better ; 
and it thriveth accordingly with him: The soul of the slug- Prov. xiii. 
gard lusteth, and hath nothing. ae 

22. To make all sure then, here is your course. Wrestle  §.22. 
with Gop by your fervent prayers, and wrestle with Him too pathitee 
by your faithful endeavours; and He will not, for His goodness deavours. 
sake, and for His promise sake He cannot, dismiss you with- 
out a blessing. But omit either, and the other is lost labour. 
Prayer without study is presumption, and study without prayer 
Atheism : the one bootless, the other fruitless. You take your 
books in vain into your hand, if you turn them over, and never 
look higher; and you take God’s Name in vain within your 
lips, if you ery Da, Domine, and never stir further. The ship 
is then like to be steered with best certainty and success, when 
there is Oculus ad coelum, manus ad clavum; when the pilot 
is careful of both, to have his eye upon the compass, and his 
hand at the stern. Remember, these abilities you pray or 
study for, are the gifts of God; and as not to be had ordi- 
narily without labour, (for God is a God of order, and worketh 
not ordinarily, but by ordinary means,) so not to be had 
merely for the labour, for then should it not be so much a gift 
as a purchase. It was Simon Magus his error, to think that 
the gift of God might be purchased with money ; and it hath Acts viii. 


° 


a spice of his sin, and so may 


Sermons preached at Paul’s Cross 
and elsewhere, pp. 10, 11. 4°. Lond. 
1615. ‘* What is the preferment of 
an University? Much every man- 
ner of way: chiefly because unto us 
are committed the Oracles of God. 
I confess we have not Urim and 
Thummim, revelations extraordi- 
nary. No, we are in Canaan: that 


go for a kind of Simony, for a 2% 


Manna was for the Wilderness: 
public and private Lectures, public 
and private Sermons, public and 
private Orations, Moderations, Dis- 
putations, may be unto us instead 
of Oracles.’ 

BOverlya: 
Aulam, §. 31. 


See Sermon vil. ad 
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man to think these spiritual gifts of God may be purchased 

with labour. You may rise up early, and go to bed late, and 

study hard, and read much, and devour the fat and the mar- 

row of the best Authors; and when you have all done, unless 

God give a blessing unto your endeavours, be as thin and 

meagre in regard of true and useful learning, as Pharaoh’s 

Gen. xli21.lean kine were after they had eaten the fat ones. It is God 

2Cor.ix.ro. that both ministereth seed to the sower, and multiplieth the 

seed sown: the principal and the increase are both His. If 

then we expect any gift, or the increase of any gift from 

Him, neither of which we can have without Him, let us not 

be behind, either with our best endeavours to use the means 

He hath appointed, or with our faithful prayers to crave His 

blessing upon those means. These instructions are general, 
and concern us all, whatsoever our gifts be. 

23. I must now turn my speech more particularly to you, to 

whom God hath vouchsafed the manifestation of His Spirit in 


§. 23. 
Special In- 
ferences to 


those of a larger proportion than unto many of your brethren, giving 
sod ae unto you, as unto His first-born, a double portion of His Spirit, 
ae Cour or Elisha had of Elijah’s; or perhaps dealing with you yet 
‘yeti, more liberally, as Joseph did with Benjamin, whose mess, 


Deut. xxi. though he were the youngest, he appointed to be five times as 


17. . . 

ee much as any of his brethren’s. It is needful that you, of all 
ii. g. others, should be eftsoons* put in remembrance, that those 
a xlili- eminent manifestations of the Spirit you have, were given you. 


First, it will be a good help to take down that swelling,° 
which, as an aposteme in the body through rankness of blood, 
so is apt to ingender in the soul through abundance of know- 
ledge, and to let out some of the corruption. It is a very hard 
thing multum sapere, and not altum sapere ;P to know much, 
and not to know it too much; to excel others in gifts, and not 
Phil. iv. 12. perk ¢ above them in self-conceit. St. Paul, who in all other 
things was sufficiently instructed, as well to abound as to suf- 
fer need, was yet put very hard to it, when he was to try the 


* ‘eftsoons,’ repeatedly, as in 


Bs est, ut, magna licet operantem, mag- 
Sermon iv. ad Magistr. §. 10. in 


num te nescias. Bernard. in Cant. 


which sense the word occurs more 
than once in Q. Elizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity. 

° Scientia inflat. 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

» Magna et rara virtus profecto 


Serm. 13. [tom. i. col. 772. I. Paris. 
1658. | 

Tenperkes ad 
Aulam, §. 16. 


See Sermon ix. 
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mastery with this temptation, which arose from the abundance 2 Cor. xii. 
of revelations. If you find an aptness then in yourselves, (and 

there is in yourselves, as of yourselves, such an aptness’ as to 

no one thing more,) to be exalted above measure in your own 
conceits, boastingly to make ostentation of your own sufficien- 

cies, with a kind of unbecoming compassion to cast scorn upon 

your meaner brethren, and, upon every light provocation, to 

fly out into those terms of defiance, J have no need of thee, t Cor. xii. 
and, I have no need of thee: to dispel this windy humour, ioe 
know not a more sovereign remedy than to chew upon this me- 
ditation, that all the abilities and perfections you have, were 

given you by One who was no way so bound to you but He 

might have given them as well to the meanest of your bre- 

thren as to you, and that without any wrong to you, if it had 

so pleased Him. You may take the receipt from him, who 
himself had had some experience of the infirmity, even St. Paul, 

in the fourth of this Epistle. What hast thou, that thou hast 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
not received ? and if thou hast received it, why dost thou 

boast as if thou hadst not received tt ? 

24. Secondly, Every wise and conscionable man should ad- 5. eo 
visedly weigh his own gifts, and make them his rule to work then Reales 
by; not thinking he doth enough, if he do what Law com- eae 
pelleth him to do, or if he do as much as other neighbours do. 

Indeed, where laws bound us by negative precepts, Hitherto 
thou mayest go, but further thou shalt not, we must obey, 
and we may not exceed those bounds. But where the laws 
do barely enjoin us to do somewhat, lest, having no law to 
compel us, we should do just nothing, it can be no trans- 
gression of the Law to do more. Whosoever therefore of you 
have received more or greater gifts than many others have, 
you must know yourselves bound to do so much more good 
with them, and to stand chargeable with so much the deeper 
account for them. Orescunt dona, crescunt rationes.4 When 
you shall come to make up your accounts, your receipts will 
be looked into; and if you have received ten talents, or five, 
for your meaner brother’s one, when but one shall be required 
from him, you shall be answerable for ten or five. For it is 


an equitable course, that te whom much is given, of him much S. Luke xii. 
48, 
4 Gregor. [Homil. ix. in Evang. etiam crescunt donorum. tom. ii. 
Cum enim augentur dona, rationes 102 C. Paris. 1551.] 
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should be required. And at that great Day, if you cannot 
make your accounts straight with your receipts, you shall 
certainly find that most true in this sense, which Solomon 
Eccl. i. 18. spake in another, Qué apponit scientiam, apponit dolorem: 
: the more and greater your gifts are, unless your thankfulness 
for them, and your diligence with them rise to some good like 
proportion thereunto, the greater shall be your condemnation, 
the more your stripes. 
§. 25. 25. But, thirdly, though your graces must be so to your- 
aaa selves, yet beware you do not make them rules to others. A 
thing I the rather note, because the fault is so frequent in 
practice, and yet very rarely observed, and more rarely repre- 
hended. God hath endowed a man with good abilities and 
parts in some kind or other: I instance but in one gift only 
for example’s sake, viz. an ability to inlarge himself in prayer 
readily, and with fit expressions upon any present occasion. 
Being in the ministry or other calling, he is careful to exer- 
cise his gift by praying with his family, praying with the sick, 
praying with other company upon such other occasions as may 
fall out. He thinketh, and he thinketh well, that if he should 
do otherwise or less than he doth, he should not be able to 
discharge himself from the guilt of unfaithfulness, in not em- 
ploying the talent he hath received to the best advantage, 
when the exercise of it might redound to the glory of the 
Giver. Hitherto he is in the right: so long as he maketh 
his gift a rule but to himself. But now if this man shall 
stretch out this rule unto all his brethren in the same calling, 
by imposing upon them a necessity of doing the like; if he 
shall expect or exact from them, that they should also be able 
to commend unto God the necessities of their families, or the 
state of a sick person, or the like, by extemporary prayer ; 
but especially if he shall judge or censure them that dare not 
adventure so to do, of intrusion into or of unfaithfulness in 
their callings, he committeth a great fault, and well deserving 
a sharp reprehension. For what is this else, but to lay heavier 
burdens upon men’s shoulders than they can stand under? to 
make ourselves judges of other men’s consciences, and our 
abilities rules of their actions, yea, and even to lay an impu- 
RE ions tation upon our Master, with that ungracious servant in the. 
xxv. 24. Gospel, as if He were an hard man, reaping where he hath 
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not sown, and gathering where he hath not strewed, and 
requiring much where he hath given little, and like Pharaoh’s 
taskmasters, exacting the full tale of bricks without sufficient Exod. v.18. 
allowance of materials? Shall he that hath a thousand a year 

count him that hath but a hundred a churl, if he do not spend 
as.much in his house weekly, keep as plentiful a table, and 

bear as much in every common charge, as himself? No less 
unreasonable is he that would bind his brother of inferior gifts 

to the same frequency and method in preaching, to the same 
readiness and copiousness in praying, to the same necessity 

and measure in the performance of other duties, whereunto, 
according to those gifts he findeth in himself, he findeth him- 

self bound. The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 

man: let no man be so severe to his brother, as to look he 

should manifest more of the Spirit than he hath received. 

26. Now, as for you to whom God hath dealt these spi-_ §. 26. 

ritual gifts with a more sparing hand, the freedom of Gorse 


8 ferences to 
distribution may be a fruitful meditation for you also. First, those of 
thou hast no reason, whosoever thou art, to grudge at the Gifts. 
scantness of thy gifts, or to repine at the Giver. How little 

soever God hath given thee, it is more than He owed thee. 

If the distribution of the Spirit were a matter of justice or of 

debt, God, we know, is no accepter of persons, and He would Acts x. 34. 
have given to thee as to another. But being, as it is, a matter 

of gift, not of debt; nor of justice, but of grace; take that is 

thine thankfully, and be content withal: He hath done thee S. Matt. xx. 
no wrong: may He not do as He will with His own? Secondly, oes 
since the manifestation of the Spirit is a matter of free gift, 

thou hast no cause to envy thy brother, whose portion is 
greater. Why should thy eye be therefore evil against him, S. Matt. xx. 
because God hath been so good unto him? Shall the foot envy 

the hand, or the ear the eye, because the foot cannot work, 

nor the ear see? If the whole body were hand, where were t Cor. xii. 
the going? and if the whole were eye, where were the hear- ee 
ing? or if the whole were any one member, where were the 
body? If the hand can work, which the foot cannot, yet the 

foot can go, which the hand cannot; and if the eye can see, 


¥ éyydnoov ort xdpiopda e€ort, kat ynv. Chrysost. in 1 Cor, Hom. 29. 
ovk derry, Kai mapapvOnon tiv 6dv- [tom. x. p. 262 ‘A. ed. Ben. } 
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which the ear cannot, yet the ear can hearken, which the 
eye cannot. And if thy brother have some abilities which 
thou hast not, thou art not so bare but thou hast other some 
again which he hath not. Say, thine be meaner; yet the 
Verses 22, meanest member, as it hath his necessary office, so it is not 
a3; destitute of his proper comeliness in the body. Thirdly, if 
thy gifts be mean, thou hast this comfort withal, that thy 
accounts will be so much the easier. Merchants that have the 
greatest dealings are not ever the safest men. And how happy 
a thing had it been for many men in the world, if they had 
had less of other men’s goods in their hands! The less thou 
hast received, the less thou hast to answer for. If God have 
given thee but one single talent, He will not require five, nor 
if five,ten. Fourthly, in the meanness of thy gifts thou mayest 
read thyself a daily lecture of humility ; and humility alone is 
a thing of more value than all the perfections that are in the 
world besides, without it. This think: that God, who dis- 
Rom. viii. poseth all things for the best to those that are His, would 
= have given thee other and greater gifts, if He had seen it so 
expedient for thee. That therefore He hath holden His hand 
and withholden those things from thee, conceive it done, either 
for thy former unworthiness, and that should make thee 
humble, or for thy future good, and that should make thee 
also thankful. Lastly, remember what the Preacher saith, 
Eccl. x. 10. [f the iron be blunt, then he must put to the more strength. 
Many men that are well left by their friends, and full of 
money, because they think they shall never see the bottom 
of it, take no care by any employment to increase it, but spend 
on upon the stock, without either fear or wit, they care not 
what, or how, till they be sunk to nothing before they be 
aware: whereas, on the contrary, industrious men that have 
but little to begin withal, yet by their care, and providence, 
and pains-taking, get up wonderfully. It is almost incredible, 
what industry, and diligence, and exercise, and holy emula- 
tion,* which our Apostle commendeth in the last verse of this 
chapter, are able to effect for the bettering and increasing of 
our spiritual gifts, provided ever we join with these hearty 


“ Diligentiam, maximum etiam inControv. [Excerpt. Lib. iii. Praef.] 
mediocris ingen subsidium. Seneca X (mdovre. verse 31. hic. 
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prayers unto, and faithful dependence upon, God, for His 
blessing thereupon. I know no so lawful usury,Y as of these 
spiritual talents; nor do I know any so profitable usury, or 

that multiplieth so fast as this doth: your use upon use, that 
doubleth the principal in seven years, is nothing to it. Oh 

then, cast in thy talent into the bank: make thy returns as S. Luke 
speedy and as many as thou canst: lose not a market or a“ *% 
tide, if it be possible: be instant in season and out of season : 2 Tim. iv. 
omit no opportunity to take in, and put off, all thou canst get :” 

so, though thy beginnings be but small, thy latter end shall [Job viii. 
wonderfully increase. By this means, thou shalt not only la 
profit thyself, in the increase of thy gifts unto thyself; but 
(which no other usury doth besides) thou shalt also profit 
others, by communicating of thy gifts unto them. Which is 

the proper end for which they were bestowed, and of which 

we are next to speak. The manifestation of the Spirit is 

given to every man to profit withal. 

27. To profit whom? it may be, himself. It is true: Jf §.27. 
thow art wise, thow shalt be wise for thyself, said Solomon 3 Siriteal e 
and Solomon knew what belonged to wisdom as well as an- Gifts, not 
other. For, Qui sibt nequam, cui bonus ?* He that is not ao 
good to himself, it is but a chance that he is good to any body Prov.ix. 12. 
else. When we seem to pity a man by saying, He is no man’s 
foe but his own, or he is worst to himself, we do indeed but 
flout him, and, in effect, call him a fool and a prodigal. Such 
a fool is every one that, guiding the feet of others into the 
way of peace, himself treadeth the paths that lead unto de- 
struction; and that, preaching repentance unto others, himself 
becometh a castaway. He that hath a gift then, he should rt Cor. ix. 
do well to look to his own, as well as to the profit of others; 7” 
and as unto doctrine, so as well and first to take heed unto 1 Tim. iv. 
himself, that so doing he may save himself, as well as those zo; 
that hear him. 

28. This then is to be done; but this is not all that is to ¢ 4g 
be done. In wisdom we cannot do less;% but in charity we but rather 


Y ovy roko. S. Matt. xxv. 27. dt item qui scire volunt ut aedifi- 

* Ececlus. xiv. 5. in Vulg. Qui centur, et prudentia est. Bernard. 
sibi nequam est, cui alii bonus erit? in Cantic. Serm. 36. [tom. i. col. 

z Sed sunt quoque qui scire vo- 1400 A. ed. Ben. See also the 
lunt, ut aedificent, et charitas est. Sententiae S. Bernardi, 1241 D.] 
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the profit are bound to do more than thus with our gifts. If our own 
ae profit only had been intended, 75 xpnorév would have served 
the turn as well. But the word here is 7d cvydépov, which 
importeth such a kind of profit as redoundeth to community,? 

such as before, in the tenth chapter, he professeth himself to 

1Cor. x.33. have sought after : Mot seeking mine own profit, (he meaneth, 
not only his own,) but the profit of many, that they may be 

saved. We noted it already, as the main and essential differ- 

ence between those graces of sanctification and these graces 

of edification, that those, though they would be made profitable 

unto others also, yet were principally intended for the proper 

good of the owner; but these, though they would be used for 

the owner’s good also, yet were principally intended for the 

profit of others. You see then, what a strong obligation heth 

upon every man that hath received the Spirit, conferre aliquid 

in publicum, to cast his gift into the common treasury of the 

Church, to employ his good parts and spiritual graces so as 

they may some way or other be profitable to his brethren and 
fellow-servants in Church and Commonwealth. It is an old 
received canon, Beneficium propter officium. No man setteth 

a steward over his house, only to receive his rents, and then 

to keep the monies in his hand, and make no provision out of 

it for his hines* and servants; but it is the office of a good 

8. Luke xii, and wise steward to give every one of the houshold his ap- 
42: pointed portion at the appointed seasons. And whoso receiveth 
a spiritual gift, ~yso facto taketh upon him the office, and is 

i8.Pet. iv. bound to the duties of a steward. As every man hath received 
ee the gift, even so minister the same one unto another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. It was not only for 

order’s sake, and for the beautifying of His Church, (though 

Eph. iy. 11, that also,) that God gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, 
= and some Hvangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers, but 
also, and especially, for more necessary and profitable uses, 
Jor the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the Ministry, 
Jor the edifying of the body of Christ. The members of the 
body are not every one for itself, but every one for other, and 
all for the whole. The stomach eateth, not to fill itself, but 
a Ad utilitatem, scilicet Ecclesiae. of hinds. Wycliffe, S. John x. 12. 


Piscator in Schol. hic. [1 Cor. xii.7.] ‘the hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an 
* «hines,’ the more ancient form _hirid hyne.’ 
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to nourish the body; the eye seeth, not to please itself, but to 
espy for the body; the foot moveth, not to exercise itself, but 
to carry the body; the hand worketh, not to help itself, but 
‘to maintain the body; every joint supplieth something accord- Eph. iv. 16. 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every part, for 
the fit joming together, and compacting, and increasing of the 
body, to the edifying itself in love. Now ye are the body of Cor, xii. 
Christ, and members in particular. cs 

29. Now this necessity of employing spiritual gifts to the - a 
good and profit of others, ariseth, first, from the will and the r. Of the 
intent of the Giver. My Text showeth plainly what that in- Ore 
tent was: The manifestation of the Spirit was therefore given 
to every man, that he might profit withal. Certainly, as 
Nature doth not, so much less doth the God of Nature, make 
any thing to no purpose, or barely for show,» but for use ; 
and the use, for which all these things were made and given, 
is edification. He that hath an estate made over to him in! Cor. xiv. 
trust and for uses, hath in equity therein no estate at all, if he j 
turn the commodities of the thing some other way, and not to 
those special uses for which he was so estated in it. So he 
that employeth not his spiritual gift to the use for which it 
was given, to the profit¢ of the Church, he hath de jure for- 
feited it to the Giver. And we have sometimes known him de 
facto to take the forfeiture, as from the unprofitable servant 
in the Gospel, Take the talent from him. We have some-S. Matthew 
times seen the experiment of it. Men of excellent parts, by mee 
slackening their zeal, to have lost their very gifts, and by 
neglecting their use, to have lost the principal ; finding a sen- 
sible decay in those powers, which they were slothful to bring 
into act. It is a just thing with the Father of Lights, when Se i. 

17. 


b Deus et natura nihil faciunt 


ties vidi ego tam in doctrina quam 
frustra. [Natura nihil agit frustra, 


in conversatione de quibusdam spe- 


is the only indisputable axiom in 
Philosophy. There are no gro- 
tesques in Nature. Sir T. Browne, 
Religio Medici, §. 15.] 

¢ [Quidquid contigit afflatu Spi- 
ritus, |] in communem utilitatem col- 
latum est, [non ad privatum fas- 
tum.] Erasm. in Paraphr. hic. 
[Opp. tom. vii. 898. D. Lugd. Bat. 
1700. | 

4 See Hieron. in Agg. 1.9. [Quo- 


rata plurima: et postquam ventum 
est ut haberent tempus messium, 
id est, tempus docendi, vitamque 
suam in exemplum praebere popu- 
lorum, de excelso praecipitatos, et 
minus inventum in eis, quam opinio 
sibi omnium promittebat. Unde ac- 
cidit ut paulatim, negligentia sub- 
repente, parvum quoque ipsum quod 
videbantur habere, perderent. tom. 
vi. 748. A. ed, Vallars. | 
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He hath lighted any man a candle by bestowing spiritual gifts 
upon him, and lent him a candlestick too whercon to set it, by 
providing him a stay* in the Church, if that man shall then 
8. Matthew hide his candle under a bushel, and envy the light and comfort 


Wake of it to them that are in the house, either to remove his can- 
dlestick, or to put out his candle in obscurity. 

§. 30. 30. As the intent of the Giver, so, secondly, the nature and 

wien quality of the gift calleth upon us for employment. It is not 


with these spiritual gifts as with most other things, which, 
when they are imparted, are impaired, and lessened by com- 
municating. Here is no place for that allegation of the Vir- 
S. Matthew gins, Ve non sufficiat: Lest there be not enough for you and 


XxV-9 for us. These graces are of the number of those things that 
communicate themselves by multiplication, not division, and 
by diffusion without waste. As the seal maketh impression 
in the wax, and as fire conveyeth heat into iron, and as one 
candle tindeth + a thousand, all without loss of figure, heat, or 
light. Had ever any man less knowledge or wit or learning 

Eccl. xii.9. by teaching of others? had he not rather more?t The more 
wise the Preacher was, the more he taught the people know- 
ledge, saith Solomon; and certainly the more he taught them 

2Kings knowledge, the more his own wisdom increased. As the 

iva widow’s oil increased, not in the vessel, but by pouring out, 
8.John vi. and as the barley bread in the Gospel multiplied, not in the 
ee 2 whole loaf, but by breaking and distributing, and as the grain 
io. __ bringeth increase, not when it lieth on a heap in the garner, 


but by scattering upon the land, so are these spiritual graces 
best improved, not by keepingf them together, but by dis- 
tributing them abroad. Tutius in credito quam in sudario : 
the talent gathereth nothing in the napkin, unless it be rust 
and canker; but, travelling in the bank, besides the good it 


~ Homo qui erranti comiter monstrat 
viam, 
Quasi lumen de suo lumine accen- 
dat, facit : 
Nihilominus ipsi luceat, cum illi 
accenderit. 


* “stay,” station. 


T ‘tindeth,’ kindleth. 'This verb 
is explained by Wilbraham and 
Akerman as being still in use in 
Cheshire and Wiltshire. It occurs 


in Spenser, e.g. F. Q. II. viii. 11. 
ILI. vii. 15. and in Milton, P. L. x. 
1075. Wycliffe repeatedly employs 
the form teend. The noun tinder is 
still a familiar word. 


Ennius, quoted by Cicero, de Offic. 
Je Brain eistiry 

£ Absconsione minuitur, et com- 
municatione multiplicatur. Cassiod. 
in Epist, 
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doth as it passeth to and fro, it ever returneth home with 
increase. § 

31. Thirdly, our own unsufficiency to all offices, and the  §.31. 
need we have of other men’s gifts, must enforce us to lend ne 
them the help and comfort of ours. God hath so distributed 
the variety of His gifts with singular wisdom, that there is no 
man so mean, but his service may be useful to the greatest, 
nor any man so eminent, but he may sometimes stand in need 
to the meanest of his brethren, of purpose, that whilst each 
hath need of other, each should help, none should despise 
other. As ina building» the stones help one another, every 
lower stone supporting the higher from falling to the ground, 
and every higher stone saving the lower from taking wet ; 
and as in the body, every member lendeth some supply to the Eph. iv. 16. 
rest, and again receiveth supply from them, so in the spiritual 
building and mystical body of the Church, God hath so tem- 
pered the parts, each having his use and each his defects, that 
there should be no schism in the body, but that the members % I ee xii. 
should have the same care one for another. Such a consent” ** 
there should be in the parts as was between the blind and 
lame man in the Epigram,i mutually covenanting the blind to 
carry the lame, and the lame to direct the blind, that so the 
blind might find his way by the other’s eyes, and the lame 
walk therein upon the other’s legs. When a man is once come 
to that all-sufficiency in himself, as he may truly say to the 
rest of his brethren, ‘I stand in no need of you,’ let him then Verse 21. 
keep his gifts to himself; but let him, in the mean time, re- 
member he must employ them to the advantage of his Master, 
and to the benefit of his brother. The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. 

32. Surely then those men, first of all, run a course strangely _ §. 32. 


exorbitant,* who, instead of employing them to the profit, bend, 


& [Consilii autem operisque col- bh Societas nostra lapidum forni- 
latio,| quo in plures diffunditur, eo cationi simillima est: quae casura, 
redundantior manet (forte leg. ma- nisi invicem obstarent, hoc uno 
nat.) et in suum fontem recurrit. sustinetur. Seneca Epist. 95. 

In se enim refluit ubertas pruden- i Anthol. 1. 4.  [’Avepd ris Aurd- 
tiae; et quo pluribus fluxerit, eo yuov bmep veroio Auravyjs "Hye, 
exercitius fit omne quod remanet. édas ypyoas, dupata yxpyodpevos. 
Ambros. de Offic. Minist. ii. 15. p.g. Francof. 1,600. | 

[tom. ii. col, 88, ed. Bened.] * exorbitant.’ Compare Ser- 
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those gifts they have received, whether spiritual or temporal, 
to the ruin and destruction of their brethren. Instead of win- 

S. Matthew ning souls to Heaven, with busy and cursed diligence compas- 

xa 15° sing sea and land to draw proselytes to the Devil ; and, instead 
of raising up seed to their elder brother Christ, seeking to 
make their brethren, if it were possible, ten times more the 
children of hell than themselves. Abusing their power to op- 
pression, their wealth to luxury, their strength to drunken- 
ness, their wit to scoffing, atheism, profaneness, their learning 
to the maintenance of heresy, idolatry, schism, novelty. If 
there be a fearful woe due to those that use not™ their gifts 
profitably, what woes may we think shall overtake them that 
so ungraciously abuse them ! 

§. 33. 33. But to leave these wretches: be persuaded, in the se- 
the second; ond place, all you whom God hath made stewards over His 
S. Matthew houshold, and blessed your basket and your store, to bring 
wm 5% forth of your treasures things both new and old, manifest the 

spirit God hath given you, so as may be most for the profit of 
your brethren. The Spirit of God, when He gave you wisdom 
and knowledge, intended not so much the wisdom and the 
knowledge themselves, as the manifestation of them: or, as it 
1 Cor. xii.8.18 In the next verse, the word of wisdom, and the word of 
knowledge: as Christ also promised His Apostles to give 
8. Luke them Os et sapientiam, a mouth, and wisdom. Alas, what is 
“15° wisdom without a mouth but as a pot of treasure hid in the 
Ecclus. xx. ground, which no man is the better for? Wisdom that is hid, 
es and a treasure that is not seen, what profit is in them both ? 
8.Lukeix. O then do not knit up your Master’s talent in a napkin, 
phere smother not His light under a bushel, pinch not His servants 
Vitss of their due provision, pot not up the Manna you have gathered 
sae x. till it stink. and the worms consume it. But, above all, squan- 
Exod. xvi, der not away your rich portions by riotous living. Let not 
20. either sloth, or envy, or pride, or pretended modesty, or any 
other thing, hinder you from labouring to discharge faithfully 
that trust and duty which God expecteth, which the necessity 
of the Church challengeth, which the measure of your gifts 


mon vil. ad Aulam, §. 40. Hacket, m S. Matt. xxv. go. Intelligatur 
Life of Willams, p.8. ‘not so poena interversoris ex poena pigri. 
much as leaning to youthful ex- August. in Ps. xcix. [tom. iv. 1076. 
orbitancies,”’ C. ed. Ben. Paris. 1681.] 
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promiseth, which the condition of your calling exacteth from 
you. Remember, the manifestation of the Spirit was given 
you to profit withal. 

34. Thirdly, since the end of all gifts is to profit, aim most 
at those gifts that will profit most ; and endeavour so to frame 
those you have in the exercise of them, as they may be likeli- 
est to bring profit to those that shall partake them. Oovet 
earnestly the best gifts, saith my Apostle at the last verse of 
this chapter ; and you have his comment upon that Text in the 
first verse of the fourteenth chapter, Covet spiritual gifts, a@A- 1 Cor. xiv. 
Aov Se iva mpopyredyre, but rather that ye may prophesy. And” 
by prophesying, he meaneth the instruction of the Church” 
and people of God in the needful doctrines of faith towards 
God, repentance from dead works, and new and holy obedience. 

It is one stratagem of the Arch-enemy of mankind, (and when 
we know his wiles, we may the better be able to defeat him,) 
by busying men of great and useful parts in by-matters and 
things of lesser consequence, to divert them from following 
that wnum necessarium, that which should be the main in all 
our endeavours, the beating down of sin, the planting of faith, 
and the reformation of manners. Controversies, I confess, are 
necessary, the tongues necessary, histories necessary, philo- 
sophy and the arts necessary, other knowledge of all sorts 
necessary in the Church; for Truth must be maintained, 
Seripture-phrases opened, heresy confuted, the mouths of ad- 
versaries stopped, schisms and novelties suppressed. But 
when all is done, positive and practique Divinity is it must 
bring us to Heaven: that is it must poise our judgments, 
settle our consciences, direct our lives, mortify our corruptions, 
increase our graces, strengthen our comforts, save our souls. 
Hoc opus, hoc studium: there is no study to this, none so 
well worth the labour as this, none that can bring so much 
profit to others, nor therefore so much glory to God, nor 
therefore so much comfort to our own hearts, as this. Jhzs Titus iii. 8. 
is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou agirm 


§. 34. 
the third. 


n Prophetas interpretes dicit i.e. donum interpretandi Scriptu- 


ras. Piscat. Schol. in 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 


Scripturarum. Ambros. in 1 Cor. 
c. 63. [Specialiter erant Prophetae 
et Scripturarum interpretes, et fu- 
tura dicentes. tom. li. col. 153. E. 
Appendix, ed. Bened.] Prophetia 


[ut prophetetis,] mysticum  sen- 
sum ad salutem auditorum expla- 
nantes. Erasrh. in Paraph. ad 1 Cor, 
xiv. [1.] 
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constantly, (saith St. Paul to Titus,) that they which have be- 
Lieved in God might be careful to maintain good works: 
these things are good and profitable unto men. You cannot 
do more good unto the Church of God, you cannot more profit 
the people of God, by your gifts, than by pressing effectually 
these two great points, faith and good works. These are good 
and profitable unto men. 

35. I might here add other Inferences from this point, as 
namely, since the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
one of us chiefly for this end, that we may profit the people 
with it, that therefore, fourthly, in our preaching we should 
rather seek to profit our hearers, though perhaps with sharp 
and unwelcome reproofs, than to please them by flattering 
them in evil; and that, fifthly, we should more desire to bring 
profit unto them, than to gain applause unto ourselves; and 
sundry other more besides these. But I will neither add any 
more, nor prosecute these any further at this time, but give 
place to other business. God, the Father of lights and of spi- 
rits, endow every one of us, in our places and callings, with a 
competent measure of such graces as, in His wisdom and good- 
ness, He shall see needful and expedient for us, and so direct 
our hearts and tongues and endeavours in the exercise and 
manifestation thereof, that, by His good blessing upon our 
labours, we may be enabled to advance His glory, propagate 
His Truth, benefit His Church, discharge a good conscience in 
the meantime, and at the last make our account with comfort 
at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. To whom, &c. 


§. 35. 
The Con- 
clusion. 


SERMON IV. 


AT A METROPOLITICAL VISITATION AT GRANTHAM, 
LINCOLN, 22 AUGUST, 1634.* 


Rom. xiv. 23. 
... . Hor whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 


On E remarkable difference, among many others, between _ §.1. 
Good and Evil, is this, that there must be a concurrence of al] Th? S°re 
requisite conditions to make a thing good, whereas, to make a 

thing evil, a single defect in any one condition alone will suffice. 
Bonum ex causa integra, malum ex partiali.2 If we propose 

not to ourselves a right end, or if we pitch not upon proper 

and convenient means for the attaining of that end, or if we 
pursue not these means in a due manner, or if we observe not 
exactly every material circumstance in the whole pursuit, if we 

fail but in any one point, the action, though it should be in 
every other respect such as it ought to be, by that one defect 
becometh wholly sinful. Nay more, not only a true and real, 

but even a supposed and imaginary defect, the bare opinion of 
unlawfulness, is able to vitiate the most justifiable act, and to 

turn it into sin. J know there is nothing unclean of itself: 

but to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean, at the fourteenth verse of this chapter. Nay yet 

more, not only a settled opinion that the thing we do is un- 
lawful, but the very suspension of our judgment and the doubt- 
fulness of our minds whether we may lawfully do it or no, 


* In 1634, being in due course 
the year for Bp. Williams’ own tri- 
ennial Visitation, Archbishop Laud 
commenced his series of Metropo- 
litical Visitations with the diocese of 
Lincoln, appointing Sir John Lamb 
to act as the Metropolitan Vicar. 
Bp. Williams was content to waive 
the immemorial exemption pleaded 
by his predecessors, but deprecated 


any inhibition of his own ordinary 
jurisdiction. See Heylin’s Life of 
Laud, 286, and Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, ii. 98, 99. 

a Aquin. Prim. Sec. r. 2. Quaest. 
18. Art. 4. ad Tert. et Quaest. 19. 
Art. 6. ad Prim. ex Dionysio, cap. 4. 
de Divin. Nomin. [See above, 
Sermon ii. §. 22.] 
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maketh it sometimes unlawful to be done of us, and, if we do 
it, sinful. He that but doubteth is damned, tf he eat ; because 
he eateth not of faith: in the former part of this verse. The 
ground whereof the Apostle delivereth in a short and full 
aphorism, and concludeth the whole chapter with it, in the 
words of the Text, For whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 

§. 2. 2. Many excellent instructions there are, scattered through- 
and im- out the whole chapter, most of them concerning the right use 
portance of 4 
the Text. of that liberty we have unto things of indifferent nature, well 

worthy our Christian consideration, if we had time and leisure 
for them. But this last rule alone will find us work enough ; 
and, therefore, omitting the rest, we will, by God’s assistance, 
with your patience, presently fall in hand with this, and intend 
it wholly, in the explication first, and then in the application 
of it. For by how much it is of more profitable and universal 
use for the regulating of the common offices of life, by so much 
is the mischief greater, if it be, and accordingly our care ought 
to be so much the greater that it be not, either misunderstood 
or misapplied. Quod non ex fide, peccatum: that is the rule. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin. In the explication of which 
words there would be little difficulty, had not the ambiguity of 
the word Faith occasioned difference of interpretations, and so 
left a way open to some misapprehensions. Faith is verbum 
moAvonuov, as most other words are. There be that have 
reckoned > up more than twenty several significations of it in 
the Scriptures. But I find three especially looked at by those 
who either purposely or occasionally have had to do with this 
Text. Each of which we shall examine in their order. 

§. 3. 3. First, and most usually, especially in the Apostolical 
aad writings, the word Faith is used to signify that Theological 
Each some virtue, or gracious habit, whereby we embrace with our minds 
from it, 2nd affections the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only begotten Son 

of God, and alone Saviour of the world, casting ourselves 
wholly upon the mercy of God through His merits for re- 
mission and everlasting Salvation. [It is that which is com- 
monly called a lively or justifying Faith, whereunto are 
ascribed in Holy Writ those many gracious effects, of purifying 
Acts xv. 9. the heart, adoption, justification, life, joy, peace, salvation, &e. 


> Marloratus in Enchirid. [dis- word Fides. p. 135. 2nd ed. Lond. 
tinguishes fourteen senses of the 1591. | 
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Not as to their proper and primary cause, but as to the instru-§. John i. 
ment whereby we apprehend and apply Christ, whose merits ;7 poe 


and Spirit are the true causes of all those blessed effects.] And Rom. iii. 

in this notion many of our later Divines seem to understand it Habak. i. 

in our present Text, whilst they allege it for the confirmation ee 

of this position, that All the works, even the best works, of Rom. xv. 

unbelievers are sins. a eal 
4. A position condemned indeed by the Trent Council,¢ and Rom. v. 1. 

that under a curse: taking it, as I suppose, in a wrong con- ae oa 

struction; but not worthy of so heavy a censure, if it be Eph. i. 8. 

rightly understood, according to the doctrine of our Church in oa 

the thirteenth Article of her Confession, and according to the eee 

tenor of those Scriptures whereon that doctrine is grounded, imperti- 

viz. S. Matt. xii. 33. Rom. viii. 8. Tit. i.15. Heb. xi. 6, &c. 7" 

Howbeit I take it, with subjection of judgment, that that con- 

clusion, what truth soever it may have in itself, hath yet no 

direct foundation in this Text. The verb zicredw, to believe, 

and the noun ziortis, faith or belief, are both of them found 

sundry times in this chapter, yet seem not to signify in any 

place thereof, either the verb, the act. or the noun, the habit 

of this saving or justifying Faith of which we now speak. But 

being opposed every where, and namely* in this last verse, 

unto doubtfulness of judgment concerning the lawfulness of 

some indifferent things, must therefore needs be understood of 

such a persuasion of judgment concerning such lawfulness as 

is opposite to such doubting. Which kind of Faith may be 

found in a mere heathen man, who, never having heard the 

least syllable of the mystery of Salvation by Christ, may yet 

be assured out of clear evidence of reason, that many of the 

things he doth are such as he may and ought to do. And as 

it may be found in a mere heathen man, so it may be wanting 

in a true believer, who, stedfastly resting upon the blood of 

Christ for his eternal redemption, may yet, through the 

strength of temptation, sway of passion, or other distemper or 


. 


¢ Si quis dixerit, opera omnia 
quae ante justificationem fiunt, 
fqumentique ratione facta  sint, | 
vere esse peccata, [vel odium Dei 
mereri; aut, quanto vehementius 
quis nititur se disponere ad gratiam, 


tanto eum gravius peccare,] Ana- 
thema sit. Concil. Trident. Sess. vi. 
Can. 7. 

* “namely.” 
Aulam, §. 27. 


See Sermon vi. ad 
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subreption ¢ incident to human frailty, do some particular act 
or acts, of the lawfulness whereof he is not sufficiently per- 
suaded. The Apostle, then, here speaking of such a Faith as 
may be both found in an unbeliever, and also wanting in a true 
believer, it appeareth that by Faith he meaneth not that justi- 
fying Faith, which maketh a true believer to differ from an 
unbeliever; but the word must be understood in some other 
notion. 


cere 5. Yet thus much I may add withal in the behalf of those 
oleae worthy men that have alleged this Scripture for the purpose 
cusation of aforesaid, to excuse them from the imputation of haying, at 
the Au- Teast wilfully, handled the Word of God deceitfully. [First, 


that the thing itself being true, and the words also sounding 
so much that way, might easily induce them to conceive that 
to be the very meaning. And common equity will not that 
men should be presently condemned, if they shall sometimes 
confirm a point from a place of Scripture not altogether perti- 
nent, if yet they think it to be so: especially so long as the 
substance of what they write is according to the analogy of 
Faith and godliness. Secondly, that albeit these words in 
their most proper and immediate sense will not necessarily 
enforce that conclusion, yet it may seem deducible therefrom, 
with the help of some topical arguments, and by more remote 
inferences, as some learned men have endeavoured to show, 
not altogether improbably. And thirdly,] that they who 
interpret this Text as aforesaid, are neither singular nor novel 
therein, but walk in the same path which some of the ancient 
Fathers have trod before them. The Rhemists themselves 
contess it of S. Augustine,? to whom they might have added 
also S. Prosper,® and (whose authority alone is enough to stop 


+ ‘subreption.? Compare Ser- 


: of their lack of faith) be sins. 
mon ii, ad Aulam, §. 2. 


Rhem. Annot. in loc. [p. 479. 


[The proper sense of this speech 
is, But every thing that a man doth 
against his knowledge or conscience, 
is a sin; for so by the circumstance 
of the letter, faith must here be 
taken,]| though S. Augustine some- 
times applieth it also to prove, that 
all the actions of infidels (meaning 
those works which directly proceed 


Fulke. | 

© Et Omne quod non est ex fide 
peccatum est: ut scilicet intelligat, 
justitiam infidelium non esse justi- 
tiam; quia sordet natura sine gra- 
tia. Prosper. in Epist. ad Rufin. 
[§. 8. tom. i. p. 58. Bassan. 1782.] 
Vid. etiam eundem contra Colla- 
torem, [cap. x. §. 3. tom. 1. p. 181.] 
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their mouths for ever,) Leof, Bishop of Rome, who have all 
cited these words for the selfsame purpose. 

6. But we are content, for the reasons already shown, to let §. 6. 
it pass as a collection impertinent, and that I suppose is the — 
worst that can be made of it. There is a second acception of which some 
the word Faith, put, either for the whole system of that truth PRR. 
which God hath been pleased to reveal to His Church in the Text 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or some part 
thereof; or else, werovvpixds, for the assent of the mind there- 
unto. In which signification some conceiving the words of 
this Text to be meant, do hence infer a false and dangerous 
conclusion, which yet they would obtrude upon the Christian 
Church as an undoubted principle of truth, that ‘men are 
bound: for every particular action they do to have direction 
and warrant from the written Word of God,’s or else they sin 
in the doing of it. For, say they, Faith must be grounded 
upon the Word of God: Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing Rom. x. 17. 
by the Word of God. Where there is no Word, then, there 
can be no Faith; and then, by the Apostle’s doctrine, that 
which is done without the Word to warrant it must needs be 
sin, for whatsoever is not of faith is sin. This is their 
opinion, and thus they would infer it. 

4. I know not any piece of counterfeit doctrine, that hath — §. 7, 
passed so currently in the world, with so little suspicion of ie 
falsehood, and so little open contradiction as this hath done, would have 
One chief cause whereof I conjecture to be, for that it seemeth whee 
to make very much for the honour and perfection of God’s 
sacred Law, the fulness and sufficiency whereof none in the 
Christian Church but Papists and Atheists will deny. In 
which respect, the very questioning of it now will perhaps 
seem a strange novelty to many, and occasion their miscen- 
sures. But as God Himself, so the Holy Word of God is so 
full of all requisite perfection, that it needeth not to beg 
honour from an untruth. Wall you speak wickedly for God ? Job xiii. 7. 
or talk deceitfully for Him ? 1 hold it very needful therefore, 


f Extra Ecclesiam Catholicam &§ T[homas] C[artwright] hb. i. 
nihil est integrum, nihil castum, di- p. 59, &c. apud Hooker, lib. 2. 
cente Apostolo, Omne quod non, {ch. 1. 2.] 

&c. Leo [Magnus], Serm. 2. de hI, C. 1.1. p. 24. apud Hooker, 
Jejun. Pentec. [Opp. p. 222 C. 1. ii, sect. 4. [§. 2.] 
Paris. 1614. | 
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both for the vindicating of my Text from a common abuse, and 
for the arming of all my brethren as well of the Clergy as 
Laity against a common and plausible error, that neither they 
teach it nor these receive it, briefly and clearly to show, that 
the aforesaid opinion, in such sort as some have proposed it, 
and many have understood it, (for it is capable of a good 
interpretation, wherein it may be allowed,) first, is utterly 
devoid of truth; and, secondly, draweth after it many dan- 
gerous consequents and evil effects; and, thirdly, hath no good 
warrant from my present Text. 
§. 8. 8. The opinion is, that to do any thing at all without di- 
pee. rection from the Scripture is unlawful and sinful. Which if 
they would understand only of the substantials of God’s wor- 
ship, and of the exercises of spiritual and supernatural graces, 
the assertion were true and sound; but, as they extend it to 
all the actions of common lifei whatsoever, whether natural or 
civil, even so far as to the taking up of a straw, so it is alto- 
gether false and indefensible. I marvel what warrant they 
that so teach have from the Scripture for that very doctrine, 
or where they are commanded so to believe or teach. One 
of their chiefest refuges is the Text we now have in hand; 
but I shall anon drive them from this shelter. The other 
places usually alleged speak only either of divine and super- 
natural truths to be believed, or else of works of grace or 
worship to be performed, as of necessity unto Salvation: which 
is not to the point in issue. For it is freely confessed that in 
things of such nature the Holy Scripture is, and so we are to 
account it, a most absolute and sufficient direction. Upon 
which ground we heartily reject all human traditions, devised 
and intended as supplements to the doctrine of Faith contained 
in the Bible, and annexed as codicils to the holy Testament of 
Christ, for to supply the defects thereof. The question is 
wholly about things in their nature indifferent, such as are 
the use of our food, raiment, and the like, about which the 
common actions of life are chiefly conversant: Whether in the 
choice and use of such things, we may not be sometimes suffi- 


iT say that the Word of God In T. C. literally it is, ‘The word 
containeth whatsoever things can of God containeth the direction of 
fall into any part of man’s life. all things pertaining to the Church, 
T[homas] C[artwright], lib.i.p.20. yea, of whatsoever things can fall 
apud Hooker, lib. 1. sect. 1. [§. 4. into any part of man’s life.’ Keble. ] 
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ciently guided by the light of reason and the common rules 
of discretion, but that we must be able, (and are so bound to 
do, or else we sin,) for every thing we do in such matters, to 
deduce our warrant from some place or other of Scripture. 

9. Before the Scriptures were written, it pleased God, by __ §-9: 
visions, and dreams, and other like revelations, inmediately one 
to make known His good pleasure to the Patriarchs and ft: 
Prophets, and by them unto the people: which kind of reve- 
lations served them to all the same intents and purposes 
whereto the sacred Scriptures row do us, viz. to instruct them 
what they should believe and do for His better service, and 
the furtherance of their own Salvations. Now, as it were un- 
reasonable for any man to think, that they either had or did 
expect an immediate revelation from God every time they ate 
or drank, or bought or sold, or did any other of the common 
actions of life, for the warranting of cach of those particular 
actions to their consciences, no less unreasonable it is to think, 
that we should now expect the like warrant from the Scrip- 
tures for the doing of the like actions. Without all doubt the 
law of nature and the light of reason was the rule whereby 
they were guided for the most part in such matters, which the 
wisdom of God would never have left in them or us as a prin- 
cipal relic of His decayed image in us, if He had not meant that 
we should make use of it for the direction of our lives and 
actions thereby. Certainly God never infused any power into 
any creature, whereof He intended not some use. Else, what 
shall we say of the Indies and other barbarous nations to 
whom God never vouchsafed the lively oracles of His written 
Word? Must we think that they were left a lawless people, 
without any rule at all whereby to order their actions? How 
then come they to be guilty of transgression? for where there 
is no law, there can be no transgression. Or how cometh it Rom.iv.15. 
about that their consciences should at any time or In any case 
either accuse them or excuse them, if they had no guide nor Rom. ii.1s. 
rule to walk by? But if we must grant they had a rule, (and 
there is no way, you see, but grant it we must,) then we must 
also of necessity grant that there is some other rule for human 
actions besides the written Word; for that we presupposed 
these nations to have wanted. Which rule, what other could it 
be than the law of nature and of right reason imprinted in Rom. ii.r-. 
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their hearts? Which is as truly the Law and Word of God, 
as is that which is printed in our Bibles. So long as our 
actions are warranted either by the one or the other, we can- 
not be said to want the warrant of God’s Word: Nec dofert 
Scriptura an ratione consistat,« saith Tertullian : it mattereth 
not much from whether of both we have our direction, so long 
as we have it from either. 
§. 10. ro. You see then those men are in a great error, who make 
Bilan: the Holy Scriptures the sole rule of all human actions what- 
soever. For the maintenance whereof, there was never yet 
produced any piece of an argument, either from reason or 
from authority of Holy Writ, or from the testimony either of 
the ancient Fathers or of other classical Divines of later times, 
which may not be clearly and abundantly answered, to the 
satisfaction of any rational man not extremely forepossessed 
with prejudice. [They who think to salve the matter by this 
mitigation, that at leastwise our actions ought to be framed 
accurding to those general rules of the law of nature, which 
are here and there in the Scriptures dispersedly contained ; 
as, viz. that we should do as we would be done to, that all 
things be done decently and orderly and unto edification, 
that nothing be done against conscience, and the like, speak 
somewhat indeed to the truth, but little to the purpose. For 
they consider not, first, that these general rules are but occa- 
sionally and incidentally mentioned in Scripture: rather to 
manifest unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new obliga- 
tion. Secondly, that those rules had been of force for the 
ordering of men’s actions, though the Scripture had never 
expressed them, and were of such force before those Scriptures 
were written wherein they are now expressed. For they bind 
not originally qua seripta, but qua justa, because they are 
righteous, not because they are written. Thirdly, that an 
action conformable to these general rules might not be con- 
demned as sinful, although the doer thereof should look at 
those rules merely as they are the dictates of the law of 
nature, and should not be able to vouch his warrant for it 
from any place of Scripture, neither should have at the time 


k Tertull. de Coron. Mil. 4.[Con- ficit lex; nec differt, Scriptura an 
suetudo autem etiam in civilibus ratione consistat, quando et legem 
rebus pro lege suscipitur, cum de- ratio commendet.] 
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of the doing thereof any present thought or consideration of 
any such place. The contrary whereunto, I permit to any 
man’s reasonable judgment, if it be not desperately rash and 
uncharitable to affirm. Lastly, that if men’s actions done 
agreeably to those rules are said to be of faith, precisely for 
this reason, because those rules are contained in the Word, F 

then it will follow, that before those particular Scriptures were 

written wherein any of those rules are first delivered, every 

action done according to those rules had been done without 

faith, (there being as yet no Scripture for it,) and consequently 

had been a sin. So that by this doctrine it had been a sin, 

before the writing of St. Matthew’s Gospel, for any man to S, Matt.vii. 
have done to others as he would they should do to him; and ** 

it had been a sin, before the writing of the former Epistle to 1 Cor. xiv. 
the Corinthians, for any man to have done any thing decently cae 

and orderly: supposing these two rules to be in those two 

places first mentioned: because, this supposed, there could 

then have been no warrant brought from the Scriptures for 

so doing. 

11. Well then, we see the former opinion will by no means §. 11. 
hold, neither in the rigour of it, nor yet in the mitigation.) fo; in 
We are, therefore, to beware of it, and that so much the more respect of 
heedfully, because of the evil consequents and effects that issue a, 
from it, to wit, a world of superstitions, uncharitable censures, press 
bitter contentions, contempt of superiors, perplexities of con- : 
science. First, it filleth men’s heads with many superstitious 
conceits, making them to cast impurity upon sundry things 
which yet are lawful to as many as use them lawfully. For 
the taking away of the indifferency of any thing that is in- 
different is in truth. superstition, whether either of the two 
ways it be done, either by requiring it as necessary, or by 
forbidding it as unlawful. He that condemneth a thing as 
utterly unlawful, which yet indeed is indifferent, and so lawful, 
is guilty of superstition, as well as he that enjoineth a thing 
as absolutely necessary, which yet indeed is but indifferent, and 
so arbitrary. They of the Church of Rome, and some in our 
Church, as they go upon quite contrary grounds, yet both 
false, so they run into quite contrary errors, and both super- 
stitious. They decline too much on the left hand, denying to 
the Holy Scripture that perfection which of right it ought 

I12 
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to have, of containing all things appertaining to that super- 
natural doctrine of faith and holiness which God hath revealed 
to His Church for the attainment of everlasting Salvation : 
whereupon they would impose upon Christian people, and that 
with an opinion of necessity, many things which the Scriptures 
require not; and that is a superstition. These wry too much 
on the right hand, ascribing to the Holy Scripture such a kind 
of perfection as it cannot have, of being the sole director of 
all human actions whatsoever: whereupon they forbid unto 
Christian people, and that under the name of sin, sundry things 
which the Holy Scripture condemneth not ; and that is a 
superstition too. 
 §.12. 12. From which superstition proceedeth, in the second place, 
ii. Uncha~- ee : ; i ; 
ritable Cen- Uncharitable censuring: as evermore they that are the most 
surings; superstitious are the most supercilious. No such severe cen- 
surers of our Blessed Saviour’s person and actions as the 
superstitious Scribes and Pharisees were. In this chapter the 
special fault which the Apostle blameth in the weak ones, (who 
were somewhat superstitiously affected,) was their rash and 
Verses 3,4, uncharitable judging of their brethren. And common and 
es "S' daily experience among ourselves showeth how freely some 
men spend their censures upon so many of their brethren, as 
without scruple do any of those things which they upon false 
grounds have superstitiously condemned as utterly unlawful. 
8.13. 13. And then, thirdly, as unjust censures are commonly 
ee, entertained with scorn and contumely, they that so liberally 
condemn their brethren of profaneness, are by them again as 
freely flouted for their preciseness ; and so, whiles both parties 
please themselves in their own ways, they cease not mutually 
to provoke and scandalize and exasperate the one the other, 
pursuing their private spleens so far, till they break out into 
open contentions and oppositions. Thus it stood in the Roman 
3. Church, when this Epistle was written. They judged one an- 
other, and despised one another, to the great disturbance of 
the Church’s peace; which gave occasion to our Apostle’s 
whole discourse in this chapter. And how far the like cen- 
surings and despisings have embittered the spirits, and whetted 
both the tongues and pens of learned men one against another 
im our own Church, the stirs that have been long since raised, 
and are still upheld by the factious opposers against our 
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Ecclesiastical constitutions, government, and ceremonies, will 
not suffer us to be ignorant. Most of which stirs, I verily per- 
suade myself, had been long ere this either wholly buried in 
silence, or at leastwise prettily well quieted, if the weakness 
and danger of the error. whereof we now speak had been more 
timely discovered, and more fully and frequently made known 
to the world, than it hath been.! 

14. Fourthly, let that doctrine be once adimitted, and all §. 14. 
human authority will soon be despised. The commands BG 
parents, masters, and princes, which many times require both Authority; 
secrecy and expedition, shall be taken into slow deliberation ; 
and the equity of them sifted by those that are bound to obey, 
though they know no cause why, so long as they know no 
cause to the contrary. Delicata est obedientia, in causae 
genus deliberativum.™ It is a nice obedience in St. Bernard’s . 
judgment,” yea, rather troublesome and odious, that is over- 
curious in discussing the commands of superiors ;° boggling * 
at every thing that is enjoined, requiring a why for every 
wherefore, and unwilling to stir until the lawfulness and ex- 
pediency of the thing commanded shall be demonstrated by 
some manifest reason, or undoubted authority from the Serip- 
tures. 


15. Lastly, the admitting of this doctrine would cast such a §.15. 
and vy. the 


snare upon men of weak judgments but tender consciences, as ensnaring 


they should never be able to unwind themselves thereout of men’s 
Onsci- 


again. Men’s daily occasions for themselves or friends, and ences ; 
the necessities of common life, require the doing of a thousand 
things within the compass of a few days, for which it would 
puzzle the best Textman that liveth readily to bethink him- 


1 It is indeed fully handled by © Infirmae prorsus voluntatis in- 
Mr. Hooker in his second book of dicium est, statuta seniorum stu- 
Ecclesiastical Polity; but few men diosius discutere, haerere ad sin- 
of that party will read his works, gula quae injunguntur, exigere de 
though written with singular learn- quibusque rationem, et male suspi- 
ing, wisdom, godliness, and mode- cari de omni praecepto cujus causa 
ration. latuerit; nec unquam libenter obe- 

m Petrus Blesens. Epist. 131. dire, nisi, &c. [cum audire conti- 
[Nimis delicata est haec obedientia gerit quod forte libuerit, aut quod 
transiens in deliberativum genus non aliter licere seu expedire mon- 
causae. | straverit vel aperta ratio, vel indu- 

n Delicata satis, immo nimis mo- bitata auctoritas.] Bernard. ibid. 
lesta est [hujuscemodi] obedientia EH. 5 ee 
&c. Bernard. de Praecept. et Disp. * <bogeling.’ See Sermon i, ad 
[cap. x. tom.i. col. 509 K. ed. Ben.] Aulam, §. 13. 
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self of a seutence in the Bible, clear enough to satisfy a scru- 

pulous conscience of the lawfulness and expediency of what he 

is about to do; for which, by hearkening to the rules of rea- 

son and discretion, he might receive easy and speedy resolu- 

tion. In which cases, if he should be bound to suspend his 

resolution, and delay to do that which his own reason would 

tell him were presently needful to be done, until he could 

_ haply call to mind some precept or example of Scripture for 

his warrant, what stops would it make in the course of his 

whole life, what languishings in the duties of his calling: 

how would it fill him with doubts and irresolutions, lead him 

into a maze of uncertainties, entangle him in a world of woeful 

perplexities, and, without the great mercy of God and better 

instruction, plunge him irrecoverably into the gulf of despair. 

Is. xl. 1,2. Since the chief end of the publication of the Gospel is to com- 

fort the hearts, and to revive and refresh the spirits of God’s 

Is, Ixi. 1-3. ey with the glad tidings of liberty from the spirit of bond- 

aa viii, agé and fear, and of gracious acceptance with their God, to 

pera: anoint. them with the ea of gladness, giving them beauty for 

Ps, xlv.7. ashes, and instead of sackcloth girding them with joy, we may 

Ps. xxx.11. wel] suspect that doctrine not to be Evangelical, which thus 

setteth the consciences of men upon the rack, tortureth them 

with continual fears and perplexities, and prepareth them 
thereby unto hellish despair. 

ee. 16. These are the grievous effects and pernicious conse- 

ee quents that will follow upon their opinion, who hold that we 

aa must have warrant from the Scripture for every thing what- 

soever we do: not only in spiritual things, wherein alone it 

is absolutely true, nor yet only in other matters of weight, 

though they be not spiritual, for which perhaps there might 

be some colour, but also in the common affairs of life, even 

in the most slight and trivial things. Yet for that the patrons 

of this opinion build themselves as much upon the authority of 

this present Text as upon any other passage of Scripture 

whatsoever, which is the reason why we have stood thus long 

upon the examination of it. We are, therefore, in the next 

place, to clear the Text from that their misinterpretation. The 

force of their collection standeth thus, as you heard already, 

that faith is ever grounded upon the Word of God; and that, 

therefore, whatsoever action is not grounded upon the Word, 
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being it is not of faith, by the Apostle’s rule here must needs 
be a sin. Which collection could not be denied, if the word 
Faith were here taken in that sense which they imagine, and 
wherein it is very usually taken in the Scriptures, viz. for the 
doctrine of supernatural and divine revelation, or for the belief 
thereof; which doctrine we willingly acknowledge to be com- 
pletely contained in the Holy Scriptures alone ;P and therefore 
dare not admit into our belief, as a branch of divine superna- 
tural Truth, any thing not therein contained. But there is a 
third signification of the word Faith, nothing so frequently 
found in the Scriptures as the two former, which yet appear- 
eth, both by the course of this whole chapter, and by the con- 
sent of the best and most approved Interpreters as well ancient 
as modern, to have been properly intended by our Apostle in 
this place, namely, that wherein it is put for a certain persua- 
sion of mind that what we do may lawfully be done. So that 
whatsoever action is done by us with reasonable assurance and 
persuasion of the lawfulness thereof in our own consciences, 
is in our Apostle’s purpose so far for than action of faith, 
without any inquiring into the means whereby that persuasion 
was wrought in us, whether it were the light of our own rea- 
son, or the authority of some credible person, or the declara- 
tion of God’s revealed will in His written Word. And on the 
other side, whatsoever action is done, either directly contrary 
to the judgment and verdict of our own consciences, or at 
leastwise doubtingly, and before we are in some competent 
measure assured that we may lawfully do it, that is it which 
St. Paul here denieth to be of faith, and of which he pro- 
nounceth so peremptorily that it is, and that eo nomine, a 
sin. 

17. About which use and signification of the word Faith we __ §.17. 
need not to trouble ourselves to fetch it from a trope, either of ae ae, 
a Metonymy4 or Synecdoche, as some do. Vor though, as [by Faith. 
say, it do not so often occur in Scripture, yet it is indeed the 
primary and native signification of the word [ioris, Faith, de- 


P See Articles of the Church of citur.] 
England, Article 6. r Piscat. ibid. [Fides hic signi- 
a Hemming in Rom. xiv. 1. [in ficat persuasionem de usu rerum 
fide, h. e. in Evangelii doctrina de indifferentiunt: per synecdochen 
Christiana libertate, quae quia cre- generis. | 
denda est, fides metonymicéds di- 
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rived from the root 7e(@m to persuade. Because all kinds of 
Faith whatsoever consist in a kind of persuasion. You shall 
therefore find the words, morevew, which signifieth properly 
to believe, and dmeeiv, which signifieth properly not to be 
persuaded, to be opposed, as contrary either to other, in St. 
8 poe John iii, and Acts xiv, and other places. To omit the frequent 
vote xiv, use of the words Ions and Fides in Greek and Latin au- 
wee thors in this signification, observe but the passages of this 
very chapter, and you will be satisfied in it. At the second 
verse, muotever ayeiv, one believeth that he may eat all 
things :§ that is, he is verily persuaded in his conscience that 
he may as lawfully eat flesh as herbs, any one kind of meat 
as any other, he maketh no doubt of it. Again, at the four- 
teenth verse, méreropat, I know and am persuaded that there 
is nothing unclean of itself. That is, I stedfastly believe it 
as a most certain and undoubted truth. Again, at the two 
and twentieth verse, 3b miotw éxes ; Hast thou faith? have it 
to thyself before God : that is, Art thou in thy conscience per- 
suaded that thou mayest lawfully partake any of the good 
creatures of God? Let that persuasion suffice thee for the 
approving of thine own heart in the sight of God ; but trouble 
not the Church, nor offead thy weaker brother, by a needless 
and unseasonable ostentation of that thy knowledge. Lastly, 
in this three and twentieth verse, dtt ov« éx mlotews, He that 
doubteth is damned tf he eat, because he eateth not of faith : 
that is, he that is not yet fully persuaded in his own mind 
that it is lawful for him to eat some kinds of meats, as, namely, 
swine’s flesh, or bloodings,* and yet is drawn against his own 
judgment to eat thereof because he seeth others so to do, or 
because he would be loth to undergo the taunts and jeers of 
scorners, or out of any other poor respect, such a man is cast 
and condemned by the judgment of his own heart as a trans- 
gressor, because he adventureth to do that which he doth not 
believe to be lawful. And then the Apostle, proceeding ab 
hypothest ad thesin, immediately reduceth that particular case 
into a general rule in these words, Mor whatsoever is not of 
Juith is sin. By the process of which his discourse, it may 
appear, that by Faith no other thing is here meant than such 


* 


_™ “bloodings,’ black puddings. lished by the Surtees Society, 1836, 
See the 'Towneley Mysteries pub- p. 89. 
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a persuasion of the mind and conscience as we have now de- 
clared; and that the true purport and intent of these words is 
but thus much in effect: Whosoever shall enterprise the doing 
of any thing which he verily believeth to be unlawful, or at 
leastwise is not reasonably well persuaded of the lawfulness of 
it,—let the thing be otherwise and in itself what it can be, 
lawful or unlawful, indifferent or necessary, convenient or in- 
convenient, it mattereth not,—to him it is a sin howsoever. 

18. Which being the plain, evident, and undeniable purpose __ §. 18. _ 
of these words, I shall not need to spend any more breath pace 
either in the further refutation of such conclusions as are mis- the Text 

for the re- 
inferred hence, which fall of themselves, or in the further ex- solving of 
plication of the meaning of the Text, which already appeareth, Meth. 
but address myself paitiee to the application of it. Wherein, 
because upon this great principle may depend the resolution 
of very many Cases of Conscience, which may trouble us in 
our Christian and holy walking, it will not be unprofitable to 
proceed by resolving some of the most material doubts and 
questions, among those which have occurred unto my thoughts 
by occasion of this Text in my meditations thereon. 

19. First, it may be demanded, What power the Conscience oe 
hath, to make a thing otherwise good and lawful, to become Question 
unlawful and sinful ? and whence it hath that power? I an-resolved. 
swer, first, that it is not in the power of any man’s judgment 
or conscience to alter the natural condition of any thing what- 
soever, either in respect of quality or degree; but that still 
every thing that was good remaineth good, and every thing 
that was evil remaineth evil, and that in the very same degree 
of good or evil as it was before, neither better nor worse, any 
man’s particular judgment or opinion thereof notwithstanding. 

For the differences between good and evil, and the several 
degrees of both, spring from such conditions as are intrinsecal 
to the things themselves, which no outward respects,t and 
much less then men’s opinions, can vary. He that esteemeth 
any creature unclean may defile himself, but he cannot bring 
impurity upon that creature, by such his estimation. Secondly, 
that men’s judgments may make that which is good in its 
own nature, the natural goodness still remaining, become evil 


t Respectus non mutant naturam. 
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to them in the use :¥ essentially good, and quoad rem; but 
quoad hominem, and accidentally, evil. It is our Apostle’s 
own distinction in the fourteenth verse of this chapter : No- 
thing unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth any thing 
to be unclean, unclean to him. But then we must know 
withal, that it holdeth not the other way. Men’s judgments 
or opinions, although they may make that which is good in 
itself to become evil to them, yet they cannot make that 
which is evil in itself to become good, either in itself, or to 
them. If a man were verily persuaded that it were evil to 
ask his father blessing, that mispersuasion would make it be- 
come evil to him. But if the same man should be as verily 
persuaded that it were good to curse his father, or to deny 
him relief, being an unbeliever, that mispersuasion could not 
make either of them become good to him. Some that perse- 
S.John cuted the Apostles were persuaded they did God good service 
ate in it. It was St. Paul’s case before his conversion, who verily 
Actsxxvi.g. thought in himself that he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus. But those their persuasions would not 
serve to justify those their actions. St. Paul confesseth him- 
1Tim. i.13. Self to have been a persecutor, and blasphemer, and injurious 
for so doing, although he followed the guidance of his own 
conscience therein; and to have stood in need of mercy for 
the remission of those wicked acts, though he did them igno- 
Acts xxii. rantly, and out of zeal to the Law. The reason of which dif- 
3,4. and ference is that which I touched in the beginning, even because 
any one defect is enough to render an action evil; and conse- 
quently a defect in the agent may do it, though the substance 
of the action remain still, as it was, good; but all conditions 
must concur to make an action good; and, consequently, a 
right intention in the agent will not suffice thereunto, so long 
as the substance of the action remaineth still, as it was, evil. 
Thirdly, that the Conscience hath this power over men’s wills 
and actions by virtue of that unchangeable Law of God, which 
He establisheth by an ordinance of nature in our first creation, 
that the will of every man, which is the fountain whence all 
our actions immediately flow, should conform itself to the judg- 
ment of the practical understanding or conscience, as to its 


u Opinio nostra ipsa sibi legem facit. Ambros. de Paradiso. [tom. i. 
col. 161. F. ed. Bened. | 
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proper and immediate rule, and yield itself to be guided there- 
by. ‘So that if the understanding through error point out a 
wrong way, and the will follow it, the fault is chiefly in the 
understanding for misguiding the will. But if the understand- 
ing show the right way, and the will take a wrong, then the 
fault is merely in the will, for not following that guide which 
God hath set over it. 

20. It may be demanded, secondly, whether or no in every — §. 20. 
particular thing we do, an actual consideration of the lawful- meee 
ness and expediency thereof be so requisite, as that for want resolved. 
thereof we should sin in doing it? The reason of the doubt is, 
because otherwise how should it appear to be of faith ’ And 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. I answer, first, that, in 
matters of weight and worthy of consultation, it is very neces- 
sary that the lawfulness and expediency of them be first dili- 
gently examined before they be enterprised. And, secondly, 
that, even in smaller matters, the like examination is needful 
when there is any apparent cause of doubting. But, thirdly, 
that in such small and trivial matters as it much skilleth not * 
whether we do them or no, or whether we do this rather than 
that,* and wherein no doubt ariseth to trouble us, an actual 
consideration of their lawfulness or expediency is so far from 
being requisite, that it would rather be troublesome and in- 
commodious. True it is, that all voluntary actions are done 
with some deliberation, more or less, because it is the nature 
of the will to consult with the understanding in every act: else 
it should be irrational and brutish. Yet there are many things 
which we daily do, wherein the sentence of the understanding 
is so quick and present, Y because there is no difficulty in them, 
that they seem to be, and are therefore sometimes so termed, 
actus indeliberati.2 Such as are to sit down and to rise up, 
to pluck a flower as we walk in a garden, to ask the time of 
the day, or the name of the next town as we travel by the 


* «skilleth not,’ matters not, is of y Ratio in rebus manifestis non 
no importance. Compare Shak- inquirit, sed statim judicat. Aquin. 
speare, Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. Prim. Sec. Qu. 14. art. 4. ad Sec. 
Second Part of King Henry VI. Z éxdvtes yap moAka mparToper, 
iii. 1, and Hooker, E.P. V.Ixxviii.3. apd rod ScavonOjvar Kal Bovdevoa- 

x Ubi vero suspicio, ibi discussio oat, oiov kabifopev Kal dviordyea, 
necessaria. Bernard. Epist.[7.tom. Arist. Magn. Moral. i. 18. [17. 
i. col. 21, ed. Ben. ] Bekker. | 
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way, or whether we eat of this or that dish at the table, and 
the like. For the doing of every of which, it were a ridiculous 
servility ® to be imposed upon men, if they should be tied to 
district * examination of the lawfulness and expediency thereof. 
There is not in them dignus vindice nodus ; and a man’s time 
ought to be more precious unto him than to be trifled away in 
such needless and minute inquiries. It is even as if we should 
tie a great learned man, that is ready in his Latin tongue, to 
bethink himself first of some grammar rule or example for the 
declining and parsing of every word he were to speak, before 
he should adventure to utter a Latin sentence. But as such a 
man is sufficiently assured, out of the habit of his learning, that 
he speaketh congruously and with good propriety, though he 
have no present actual reference to his grammar rules, so 
here, an habitual knowledge of the nature and use of indif- 
ferent things is sufficient to warrant to the conscience the law- 
fulness of these common actions of life, so as they may be said 
to be of Faith, though there be no further actual or particular 
disquisition used about them. A very needful thing it is the 
whilst for Christian men to endeavour to have a right judgment 
concerning indifferent things, without which it can scarcely be 
avoided but that both their consciences will be full of distracting 
scruples within themselves, and their conversations full of un- 
brotherly carriage towards others. 

§. 12. 21. It may be demanded, thirdly, Since whatsoever is not 
Ape of faith is sin, What measure of Faith, or what degree of 
resolved. persuasion is necessary for the warranting of our actions, so as 

less than that will not serve? I answer, that what is here 
demanded cannot be positively defined by any peremptory and 
inmoveable rules. There is, most an end,f{ a latitude in such 
things as these are, which may be straitened or extended more 
or less, according to the exigence of present occasions, and as 
the different state or quality of particular businesses shall 
require. There is a mAnpodopla, a fulness of persuasion, 
arising from evident, infallible, and demonstrative proofs, which 
is attainable for the performance of sundry duties both of civil 


@ €f b€ del Bovdedoerat, cis dmetpov Magistr. §. 28, and Serm. i. ad Pop. 
née. Aristot. Eth. [Nicom. III. ili, §.12. Serm. iv. §. 14. 
16. + ‘most an end.’ See Sermon vii. 
* ‘district,’ rigorous, severe, a ad Aulam, §. 11. 
Latinism. Compare Serm. iv. ad 
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justice and of religion. And where it may be attained, it is to 
be endeavoured after, though it be not of absolute necessity ; 
for we cannot make our assurances too strong. The Apostle 
useth that word at the fifth verse, Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind, mAnpodopeicO. It is a metaphorical 
word, and seemeth to be borrowed from a ship under full sail,¢ 
that hath both wind and tide with it to carry it with a straight 
and speedy course to the desired point, and nothing to hinder 
it. But as men, when they are to purchase lands, will desire 
and propose to have as good assurance as by learned counsel 
can be devised, but yet must be content to take such assurance 
as the sellers can make, or else they shall make but a few 
markets, so, although we may desire ex abundanti, a full 
assurance of faith in every weighty action we shall enterprise, 
yet, ordinarily and in most things, we must content ourselves 
to take up with a conjectural, probable, and moral certainty, 
or else we shall find very few things left for us to do. Fides 
Logica is not to be expected in all cases: in some, and those 
the most, Mides Hthica must serve the turn. Nay, I say yet 
further, and I beseech you, brethren, to take notice of it as a 
matter of special use both for the directing and quicting of 
your consciences, that, ordinarily and in most things, we need 
no other warrant for what we do than this only, that there is 
not, to our knowledge, any law either of nature or Scripture 
against them. As the lawyers use to say of men’s persons, 
Quisque praesumitur esse bonus,* §c. The Law taketh every 
man for a good man and true, till his truth and honesty be 
legally disproved; and as our Saviour sometimes said, He that S. Luke ix. 
is not against us is for us, so, in these matters, we are to5* 
believe all things to be lawful for us to do which cannot be 
shown, by good evidence either of Scripture or reason, to be 
unlawful. Those men therefore go quite the wrong way to 
work, to the fearful puzzling of their own and other men’s 
consciences, who use to argue on this manner: This I have no 
warrant to do, for where is it commanded? Whereas they 
ought rather to argue thus: This I have good warrant to do, 
b Verse 5. [Unusquisque in pro- ex praescripto verbi Dei.] Piscat. 
prio sensu] plene certus sit. Hem- in Schol. ad Rom. xiv. 5. 
ming. * Bonus quilihet praesumitur, 


Pak: °. é ef 
¢ [Plena animi fiducia] quasi ple- nisi probetur malus. Daoyz, Index 
nis velis feratur, [certus se agere in Jus Pontif. voc. Bonus. 
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for where is it forbidden? Apply this now a little to those 
Ceremonies that, for order’s sake, and to add the greater 
solemnity to sacred actions, are appointed in the Church ; 
wearing the surplice, bowing at the Name of the Lord Jesus, 
kneeling at the Holy Communion, and the rest. Though I 
might say, and that truly, that these also are commanded even 
by Divine Authority in genere, that is to say, as they fall 
within the compass of decent Ceremonies, by virtue of that 
1 Cor. xiv. grand Ecclesiastical Canon, Let all things be done honestly * 
iss and in order; and that even in specie too they are commanded. 
by the authority of those governors whom God hath set over 
us, and to whom we are bound in conscience, and by virtue of 
God’s commandment, to yield obedience; yet I waive all this 
for the present, because it is not so direct to the point in hand. 
Only I ask, Where are any of these things forbidden? If they 
be, let it be shown; and that not by weak collections and 
remote consequences, which are good for nothing but to en- 
gender strifes and to multiply disputes without end, but by 
direct and full evidence either of Scripture Text or reason, 
which, for any thing I know, was never yet done, neither, as 
I verily believe, will ever be done. But if it cannot be shown 
that these things are forbidden, without any more ado, the use 
of them is by that sufficiently warranted. He that will not 
allow of this doctrine, besides that he cherisheth an error 
which will hardly suffer him to have a quiet conscience, I yet 
see not how he can reconcile his opinion with those sundry 
1 Tim. iv. 4. passages of our Apostle, Every creature of God ts good. To the 


Tit. i. rs. e - , =i es . 

Rone, pure all things are pure. I know nothing is of itself unclean. 
14. All things are lawful, &c. From which passages we may 
a “with much safety conclude, that it is lawful for us to do all 


those things concerning which there can be nothing brought of 
moment to prove them unlawful. Upon which ground alone if 
we do them, we do them upon such a persuasion of Faith as is 
sufficient. Provided, that we have not neglected to inform our 
judgments the best we could for the time past; and that we 
are ever ready withal to yield ourselves to better information, 
whensoever it shall be tendered unto us, for the time to 
come. 


* “honestly. So evaxnpudves was represented in all the English Ver- 
sions previously to 1611. 
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22. It may be demanded, fourthly, Suppose a man would 
fain do something, of the lawfulness whereof he is not in his 
conscience sufficiently resolved, whether he may in any case do 
it notwithstanding the reluctancy of his conscience, yea or no ? 
As they write of Cyrus,4 that, to make passage for his army, 
he cut the great river Gyndes into many smaller channels, 
which in one entire stream was not passable, so, to make a 
clear and distinct answer to this great question, I must divide 
it into some lesser ones. For there are sundry things con- 
siderable in it, whether we respect the conscience or the person 
of the doer, or the action to be done. As, namely and espe- 
cially, in respect of the conscience, whether the reluctancy 
thereof proceed from a settled and stedfast resolution, or from 
some doubtfulness only, or but from some scruple? And in 
respect of the person, whether he be sw? juris his own master, 
and have power to dispose of himself at his own choice in the 
things questioned, or he be under the command and at the 
appointment of another? And in respect of the action or thing 
to be done, whether it be a necessary thing, or an unlawful 
thing, or a thing indifferent and arbitrary? Any of which 
circumstances may quite alter the case, and so beget new 
questions. But I shall reduce all to three questions, whereof 
the first shall concern a resolved conscience, the second a 
doubtful conscience, and the third a scrupulous conscience. 

23. The first Question, then, is, if the conscience be firmly 
resolved that the thing proposed to be done is unlawful, 
whether it may then be done, or no? Whereunto I answer in 
these two conclusions. The first conclusion. If the conscience 
be firmly so resolyed and that upon a true ground, that is to 
say, if the thing be indeed unlawful, and judged to be so, it 
may not in any case or for any respect in the world be done. 
There cannot be imagined a higher contempt of God,¢ than for 
a man to despise the power of his own conscience, which is the 


4 Herodot. in Clio. [c. 189.] Se- 
neca de Ira. [iii. 21.] 

€ Qui agit contra conscientiam 
qua credit Deum aliquid prohibu- 
isse, licet erret, contemnit Deum. 
Bonaventura, Sentent. ii. Distinct. 
a9. [Art. i. Qu.13. Concl. Appa- 
rently a summary made by Sander- 
son of the sense of the Author. Si 


vero facit oppositum ejus quod con- 
scientia dictat, ipsa manente, adhuc 
peccat mortaliter, non ratione operis 
quod facit, sed quia malo modo 
facit. Facit enim in contemptum 
Dei, dum credit sibi dictante con- 
scientia hoc Deo displicere, quamvis 
Deo placeat. ] 
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highest sovercignty under Heaven, as being God’s most imme- 
diate deputy for the ordering of his life and ways. Bporois 
dmacw 4 ocvveldnois Oeds,f a heathen man could say. Woeful is 
the estate of those men, unless they repent, who, for filthy 
luere, or vain pleasure, or spiteful malice, or tottering honour, 
or lazy ease, or any other reigning lust, dare he, or swear, or 
cheat, or oppress, or commit filthiness, or steal, or kill, or 
slander, or flatter, or betray, or do any thing that may advance 
their base ends: nothing at all regarding the secret whis- 
perings or murmurings, no, nor yet the loud roarings and 
bellowings of their own consciences thereagainst. Stat contra 
ratio, et secretam gannit in aurem.& It doth so, but yet they 
turn a deaf ear to it, and despise it. Wonder not, if, when 
they out of the terrors of their troubled consciences shall howl 
and roar in the ears of the Almighty for mercy, or for some 
mitigation at least of their torment, He then turn a deaf. ear 
S.Jamesiv. against them, and despise them. To him that knoweth to do 
ad good, and doth tt not, to him tt ts sin, sin not to be excused 
by any plea or colour. But how much more inexcusably then 
1s it sin to him, that knoweth the evil he should not do, and 
yet will do it. There is not a proner way to Hell» than to sin 
Rom. xiv. against conscience. Happy is he which condemneth not himself 
ge in that which he alloweth; but most wretched is he that 
alloweth himself to the practice of that which in his judgment 
he cannot but condemn. Neither maketh it any difference at 
all here, whether a man be otherwise swt juris or not. For 
although there be a great respect due to the higher powers in 
doubtful cases, as I shall touch anon, yet where the thing 
required is simply unlawful, and understood so to be, inferiors 
must absolutely resolve to disobey, whatsoever come of it. 
God’s faithful servants have ever been most resolute in such 
Dan. iii, exigents. We are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
abr aes Belike, in a matter of another nature, they would have taken 
care to have given the King a more satisfactory, at least a more 
respective,* answer ; but in this matter, Be <¢ known to thee, O 
f Menander. [Sentent. Supplem. Qui facit for Quod fit the same 
ex Aldo. Meineke, iv. p. 359. | words occur in Bonavent. Sentent. 
8 Persius, Sat. v. [96.] il. Distinct. 39. Art. i. Quaest. 3. 
h Quod fit contra conscientiam Concl., which Sanderson has quoted 

aedificat ad gehennam. c. 28. Qu.1. just above. | 


Omnes. Sect. ex his. [See supra, p. * ‘respective,’ respectful. 
41. With the single variation of 
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King, that we will not serve thy gods. Da veniam, Impe- 
rator, §c.i* You know whose answers they were. If we be 
sure God hath forbidden it, we sin against our own consciences 
if we do it at the command of any mortal man whosoever, or 
upon any worldly inducement whatsoever. That is the first 
conclusion. 

24. The second is this. If a man be in his conscience fully — §. 24. 
persuaded that a thing is evil and unlawful, which yet in truth 
is not so, but lawful, the thing by him so judged unlawful 
cannot by him be done without sin. Even an erroneous con- 
science bindeth thus far, that a man cannot go against it and 
be guiltless, because his practice should then run cross to his 
judgment, and so the thing done could not be of Faith. For 
if his reason judge it to be evil, and yet he will do it, it argueth 
manifestly that he hath a will to do evil, and so becometh a 
transgressor of that general law which bindeth all men to 
eschew all evil. Yet in this case we must admit of some dif- 
ference, according to the different nature of the things and the 
different condition of the persons. For if the things so judged 
unlawful be in their own nature not necessary, but indifferent, 
so as they may either be done or left undone without sin, and 
the person withal be sui jwris in respect of such things, no 
superior power having determined his liberty therein, then, 
although he may not do any of these things by reason of the 
contrary persuasion of his conscience without sin, yet he may 
without sin leave them undone. As for example. Say a man 
should hold it utterly unlawful, as some erroneously do, to 
play at cards or dice, or to lay a wager, or to cast lots in 
trivial matters:f if it be in truth lawful to do every of these 
things, as I make no question but it is, so they be done with 
sobriety and with due circumstances, yet he that is otherwise 
persuaded of them cannot by reason of that persuasion do any 
of them without sin. Yet, forsomuch as they are things no 
way necessary, but indifferent both in their nature and for 


i [Decret. Gratian.] Caus. xi. vii. ad Pop. §. 22. The passage is 
Quaest. 3. [cap. 97.] Qui resistit. quoted by Bp. Bonner, in his letter 
ex Augustino. [Serm. 62. al. 6.de to Q. Elizabeth in excuse for his 
Verbis Domini, tom. v. 362 F. ed. refusal to take the Oath of Supre- 


Ben. Paris. 1683. | macy. See Strype, Life of Grindal, 
* Imperator, &c. tu carcerem, Appendix, N°. x. ¥ 
Ille gehennam, Compare Sermon + Compare South, Sermon vu, 
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their use also, no superior power having enjoined any man to 
use them, therefore he that judgeth them unlawful may abstain 
from them without sin; and so indeed he is in conscience bound 
to do, so long as he continueth to be of that opinion. But 
now on the other side, if the things so misjudged to be un- 
lawful be any way necessary, either in respect of their own 
nature, or by the injunction of authority, then the person is 
by that his error brought into such a strait between two sins, 
as he can by no possible means avoid both, so long as he per- 
sisteth in that his error. For both if he do the thing, he 
goeth against the persuasion of his conscience, and that is a 
great sin; and if he do it not, either he omitteth a necessary 
duty, or else disobeyeth lawful authority ; and to do either of 
both is a sin too. Out of which snare since there is no way 
of escape but one, which is to rectify his judgment, and to 
quit his pernicious error, it concerneth every man therefore 
that unfeignedly desireth to do his duty in the fear of God 
and to keep a good conscience, not to be too stiff in his present 
apprehensions, but to examine well the principles and grounds 
of his opinions, strongly suspecting that wind that driveth him 
upon such rocks to be but a blast of his own fancy, rather 
than a breathing of the Holy Spirit of truth. Once* this is 
most certain, that whosoever shall adventure to do any thing 
repugnant to the judgment of his own conscience, be that 
judgment true or be it false, shall commit a grievous sin in so 
doing, drt ovk ex mlorews, because it cannot be of faith; and 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 

§. 25, 25. That is now where the conscience apparently inclineth 
the one way. But say the scales hang even, so as a man can- 
not well resolve whether way he should rather take. Now he 
is one mind, by and by in another,* but constant in neither, 

S.Jamesi. right Saint James his dvyp dhpvyos, a double minded man. 
ue This is it we call a doubting conscience: concerning which the 
second question is, what a man ought to do in case of doubt- 
fulness. Perfect directions here, as in most deliberatives, 
would require a large discourse, because there are so many 
considerable circumstances that may vary the case, especially 


* «Once,’ any way, at all events. nus, II. iii. 
See Sermon xii. ad Aulam, §. 11. k .,. animo nunc huc, nunc fluc- 
and compare Shakspeare, Coriola-  tuat illuc. Virg. Aen. x. [680.] 
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in respect of the cause from which that doubtfulness of mind 

may spring. Many times it ariseth from mere fickleness of 

mind or weakness of judgment, as the lightest things are 

soonest driven out of their place by the wind, even as St. James 

saith, a double minded man is wavering in all his ways ; 8. James i. 
and St. Paul speaketh of some that were like children, off and LE 

on, soon wherryed* about with every blast of doctrine. Some- Eph. iv. 14. 
times it proceedeth from tenderness of conscience, which is 
indeed a very blessed and gracious thing, but yet, as tender 
things may soon misearry if they be not the more choicely 
handled, very obnoxious through Satan’s diligence and subtilty 
to be wrought upon to dangerous inconveniences. Sometimes 
it may proceed from the probability of those reasons that seem 
to stand on either side, betwixt which it is not easy to judge 
which are strongest; or from the differing judgments and 
opinions of learned and godly men thereabout, and from many 
other causes. 

26. But for some general resolution of the Question, What 
is to be done where the conscience is doubtful? I answer, 
first, that if the doubtfulness be not concerning the lawful- 
ness of any of the things to be done considered simply and in 
themselves, but of the expediency of them as they are com- 
pared one with another, [as when of two things proposed at 
once, whereof one must, and but one can be done, I am sufii- 
ciently persuaded of the lawfulness of either, but am doubtful 
whether of the two rather to pitch upon, in such a case, the 
party ought first to weigh the conveniences and inconveniences 
of both as well and advisedly as he can by himself alone, and 
to do that which then shall appear to him to be subject to the 
fewer and lesser inconveniences. Or if the reasons seem so 
equally strong on both sides, that he cannot of himself decide 
the doubt, then, secondly, if the matter be of weight! and 
worth the while, he should do well to make his doubts known 
to some prudent and pious man, especially to his own spiritual 
Pastor, if he be a man meetly qualified for it, resolving to rest 
upon his judgment and to follow his direction. Or if the 


§. 26, 


* ¢wherryed,’ hurried, from the 
Anglo-Saxon werian, to provoke, to 
urge on at full speed. Compare 
Sermon viii. ad Populum, §. 15. 
‘pulled and harrowed this way and 


that way.’ 
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matter be of small moment, he may then, thirdly, do whether 
of both he hath best liking to, (as the Apostle saith in one 
particular case, and it may be applied to many more, Let him 
do what he will, he sinneth not :) resting his conscience upon 
this persuasion, that so long as he is unfeignedly desirous to 
do for the best, and hath not been negligent to use all requi- 
site diligence to inform himself aright,™ God will accept of his 
good intention therein, and pardon his error, if he shall be 
mistaken in his choice. | 

27. But, secondly, if the Question be concerning the very 
lawfulness of the thing itself, whether it may be lawfully done 
or no, and the conscience stand in doubt, because reasons seem 
to be probable both pro and contra, and there are learned 
men as well of the one opinion as of the other, &c., as we see 
it is, for instance, in the question of usury, and of second mar- 
riage after divorce, and in sundry other doubtful cases in 
Moral Divinity,—in such a case the person, if he be suz juries, 
is certainly bound to forbear the doing of that thing of the 
lawfulness whereof he so doubteth ;" and if he forbear it not, 
he sinneth. It is the very point the Apostle in this verse in- 
tendeth to teach, and for the confirming whereof he voucheth 
this rule of the Text: He that doubteth, saith he, 7s damned 
if he eat: he is advroxardxpiros, condemned of his own con- 
science, because he doth that willingly whereof he doubteth, 
when he hath free liberty to let it alone, no necessity urging 
him thereunto. And the reason why he ought rather to for- 
bear than to adventure the doing of that whereof he doubteth, 
is, because in doubtful cases wisdom would that the safer part 
should be chosen. And that part is safer, which if we choose 
we are sure we shall do well, than that, which if we choose we 
know not but we may do ill. As for example, in the instances 
now proposed. If I doubt of the lawfulness of usury, or of 
marrying after divorce, J-am sure that if I marry not, nor let 
out my money, I shall not sin in so abstaining; but if I shall 
do either of both doubtingly, I cannot be without some fear 


1 Cor. vii. 
36. 


m Non tibi deputatur ad culpam 
quod inyitus ignoras. August. de 
Nat. et Grat. [cap. 67. tom. x. 163 
A. quoted from the Book de Lib. 
Arbit. iii. 19. tom, i, 631 F, the 
former being assigned to the year 


388, and the latter to 415. | 

n Nil faciendum, de quo dubites sit 
necne recte factum. Cicero de Offic. 
[? 4. 30. Quocirca bene praecipiunt, 
qui vetant quidquam agere, quod 
dubites, aequum sit, an iniquum. | 
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lest I should sin in so doing; and so those actions of mine, 
being not done in faith, must needs be sin, even by the rule 
of the Text, dru odk ex alorews, For whatsoever is not of 
futh is sin. 

28. But then, thirdly, if the liberty of the agent be deter- 
mined by the command of some superior power to whom he 
oweth obedience, so as he is not now sui juris ad hoc, to do 
or not to do at his own choice, but to do what he is com- 
manded, this one circumstance quite altereth the whole case, 
and now he is bound in conscience to do the thing commanded, 
his doubtfulness of mind whether that thing be lawful or no 
notwithstanding. To do that whereof he doubteth, where he 
hath free liberty to leave it undone, bringeth upon him, as we 
have already shown, the guilt of wilful transgression ; but not 
so where he is not left to his own liberty. And where lawful 
authority prescribeth tn alterutram partem, there the liberty 
ad utramque partem contradictionis is taken away from so 
many as are under that authority. If they that are over them 
have determined it one way, it is not thenceforth any more at 
their choice whether they will take that way or the contrary, 
but they must go the way that is appointed them without 
gainsaying or grudging. And if in the deed done at the com- 
mand of one that is endued with lawful authority there be a 
sin, it must go on his score that requireth it wrongfully, not 
on his that doth but his duty in obeying. A Prince com- 
mandeth his subjects to serve in his wars: it may be the 
quarrel is unjust: it may be there may appear to the under- 
standing of the subject great likelihoods of such injustice, yet 
may the subject, for all that, fight in the quarrel: yea, he is 
bound in conscience so to do: nay, he is deep in disloyalty 
and treason if he refuse the service, whatsoever pretensions he 
may make of conscience for such refusal. Neither need that 
fear trouble him lest he should bring upon himself the guilt of 
innocent blood; for the blood that is unrighteously shed in 
that quarrel, he must answer for that set him on work,° not 
he that spilt it. And truly it is a great wonder to me, that 
any man endued with understanding, and that is able in any 


© Ig damnum dat, qui jubet dare; Jur. [Digest. Lib. L. Tit. xvii. Lex 
ejus vero nulla culpa est, cui parere 189. | ; 
necesse sit. LL. 169 F. de Div. Reg. 
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measure to weigh the force of those precepts and reasons which 
bind inferiors to yield obedience to their superiors, should be 
otherwise minded in cases of like nature. Whatsoever is com- 
manded us by those whom God hath set over us, either in 
Church, commonwealth, or family, Quod non sit tamen cer- 
tum displicere Deo, saith St. Bernard,P which is not evidently 
contrary to the law and will of God, ought to be of us re- 
ceived and obeyed no otherwise than as if God Himself had 
commanded it, because God Himself hath commanded us to 

Rom.xiii.1.obey the higher powers, and to submit ourselves to their ordi- 

: - Pet. Me nances. Say it be not well done of them to command it. Sed 
enim quid hoc refert tua? saith he: What is that to thee? 
Let them look to that whom it concerneth: Tolle quod tuum 
est, et vade. Do thou what is thine own part faithfully, and 
never trouble thyself further. Jpsum quem pro Deo habe- 
mus, tanquam Deum in his, quae aperte non sunt contra 
Deum, audire debemus: Bernard still.* God’s vicegerents 
must be heard and obeyed in all things that are not mani- 
festly contrary to the revealed will of God. 

§. 29. 29. But the thing required is against my conscience, may 
some say; and I may not go against my conscience for any 
man’s pleasure. Judge, I pray you, what perverseness is this, 

Rom. xiii. when the blessed Apostle commandeth thee to obey for con- 
5: science sake, that thou shouldest disobey, and that for con- 
science sake too: he chargeth thee upon thy conscience to be 
subject, and thou pretendest thy conscience to free thee from 
subjection. This by the way: now to the point. Thou sayest 
it is against thy conscience. I say, again, that, in the case 
whereof we now speak, the case of doubtfulness, it is not 
against thy conscience. For doubting properly is motus in- 
differens in utramque partem contradictionis, when the mind 
is held in suspense between two ways,’ uncertain whether of 
both to take to; when the scales hang even, as I said before, 
and in aequilibrio, without any notable propension or inclina- 
tion to the one side more than to the other. And surely where 
things hang thus even, if the weight of authority will not cast 


P Bernard. de Praecept. et Dis- ® Dubius, incertus quasi duarum 
pens. [cap. ix. tom. i. sog A. ed. viarum. Isidor. [ Orig. 5.] Etymol. 
Ben. | x. [87 H. Opp. ed. Du Breul. Co- 
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the scale either way, we may well suppose that either the 
authority is made very light, or else there is a great fault in 
the beam. Know, brethren, the gainsaying conscience is one 
thing, and the doubting conscience another. That which is 
done repugnante conscientia, the conscience of the doer flatly 
gainsaying it, that is indeed against a man’s conscience, the 
conscience haying already passed a definitive sentence the one 
way; and no respect or circumstance whatsoever can free it 
from sin. But that which is done dubitante conscientia, the 
conscience of the doer only doubting of it and no more, that 
is in truth no more against a man’s conscience than with it, 
the conscience as yet not having passed a definitive sentence 
either way ; and such an action may either be a sin or no sin, 
according to those qualifications which it may receive from 
other respects and circumstances. If the conscience have 
already passed a judgment upon a thing, and condemned it 
as simply unlawful, in that case it is true that a man ought 
not by any means to do that thing, no, not at the command of 
any magistrate, no, not although his conscience have pro- 
nounced a wrong sentence, and erred in that judgment, for 
then he should do it repugnante conscientia, he should go 
directly against his own conscience, which he ought not to do 
whatsoever come of it. In such a case certainly he may not 
obey the Magistrate: yet let him know thus much withal, that 
he sinneth too in disobeying the Magistrate; from which sin 
the following of the judgment of his own conscience cannot 
acquit him. And this is that fearful perplexity whereof I 
spake, whereinto many a man casteth himself by his own error 
and obstinacy, that he can neither go with his: conscience nor 
against it but he shall sin, And who can help it, if a man 
will needs cherish an error and persist in it? But now if the 
conscience be only doubtful whether a thing be lawful or no, 
but have not as yet passed a peremptory judgment against it, 
(yea, although it rather incline to think it unlawful,) in that 
case if the Magistrate shall command it to be done,’ the subject 
with a good conscience may do it, nay, he cannot with a good 
conscience refuse to do it, though it be dubitante conscientia. 


s Plus standum est praecepto potest, et debet praecipere.] Bona- 
praelati, quam conscientiae, [maxi- ventura, Sent. ii. Distinct. 39. [ Art, i. 
me quando praelatus praecipit quod Quaest. 3. Concl.] 
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30. But you will yet say, that in doubtful cases the safer part 
is to be chosen. So say I too, and am content that rule should 
decide this question. Only let it be rightly applied. Thou 
thinkest it safer, where thou doubtest of the unlawfulness, to 
forbear than to do. As for example, if thou doubtest whether 
it be lawful to kneel at the Communion, it is safest in thy 
opinion therefore for thee not to kneel. So should I think 
too, if thou wert left merely to thine own liberty. But thou 
dost not consider how thou art caught in thine own net, and 
how the edge of thine own weapon may be turned upon thee 
point-blank not to be avoided, thus. If authority command 
thee to kneel, which whether it be lawful for thee to do or not 
thou doubtest, it cannot choose but thou must needs doubt also 
whether thou mayest lawfully disobey or not. Now then here 
apply thine own rule, Jn dubiis pars tutior, and see what will 
come of it. Judge, since thou canst not but doubt in both 
cases, whether it be not the safer of the two, to obey doubt- 
ingly than to disobey doubtingly. Tene certum, demitte in- 
certum,' is St. Gregory his rule: where there is a certainty, 
and an uncertainty, let the uncertainty go, and hold to that 
which is certain. Now the general is certain, that thou art to 
obey the Magistrate in all things not contrary to the will of 
God; but the particular is uncertain, whether the thing now 
commanded thee by the Magistrate be contrary to the will of 
God. I say uncertain to thee, because thou doubtest of it. 
Deal safely therefore, and hold thee to that which is certain 
and obey. 

31. But thou wilt yet alledge, that the Apostle here con- 
demneth the doing of any thing, not only with a gainsaying, 
but even with a doubting conscience, because doubting also is 
contrary to faith; and he that doubteth is even for that con- 
demned, if he eat. Oh beware of misapplying Scripture! it is 
a thing easily done, but not so easily answered. I know not 
any one gap that hath let in more and more dangerous errors 
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into the Church, than this: that men take the words of the 
sacred Text fitted to particular occasions and to the condition 
of the times wherein they were written, and then apply them 
to themselves and others as they find them, without due re- 
spect had to the differences that may be between those times 
and cases and the present. Sundry things spoken in Scrip- 
ture agreeably to that infancy of the Church, would sort very 
ill with the Church in her fulness of strength and stature ; 
and sundry directions very expedient in times of persecution, 
and when believers lived mingled with infidels, would be very 
unseasonably urged where the Church is in a peaceable and 
flourishing estate, enjoying the favour and living under the 
protection of gracious and religious Princes. Thus the Con- 
stitutions that the Apostles made concerning deacons and 
widows in those primitive times, are with much importunity, 
but very importunely withal, urged by the Disciplinarians.* 
And sundry other like things I might instance in of this kind, 
worthy the discovery, but that I fear to grow tedious. Briefly 
then, the Apostle’s whole discourse in this chapter, and so 
wheresoever else he toucheth upon the point of Scandals, is to 
be understood only in that case where men are left to their own 
liberty in the use of indifferent things: the Romans, Corinth- 
ians, and others to whom St. Paul wrote about these matters, 
being not limited any way in the exercise of their liberty 
therein by any over-ruling authority. But where the Magis- 
trates have interposed, and thought good upon mature advice 
to impose laws upon those that are under them, whereby 
their liberty is not infringed, as some unjustly complain, in 
the inward judgment, but only limited in the outward exercise 
of it, there the Apostolical directions will not hold in the same 
absolute manner as they were delivered to those whom they 
then concerned ; but only in the equity of them, so far forth 
as the cases are alike, and with such meet qualifications and 
mitigations as the difference of the cases otherwise doth re- 
quire. So that a man ought not out of private fancy, or 
merely because he would not be observed for not doing as 
others do, or for any the like weak respects, to do that thing 
of the lawfulness whereof he is not competently persuaded, 


* «Disciplinarians.’ See Sermon ix, ad Aulam, §. 30. 
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where it is free for him to do otherwise, which was the case of 
these weak ones among the Romans, for whose sakes prin- 
cipally the Apostle gave these directions. But the authority 
of the Magistrate intervening so alters the case, that such a 
forbearance as to them was necessary is to as many of us as 
are commanded to do this or that altogether unlawful, in re- 
gard they were free, and we are bound, for the reasons already 
shown, which I now rehearse not. 

32. But you will yet say,—for in point of obedience men 
are very loth to yield so long as they can find any thing to 
plead,—those that lay these burdens upon us at leastwise 
should do well to satisfy our doubts, and to inform our con- 
sciences concerning the lawfulness of what they enjoin, that so 
we might render them obedience with better cheerfulness. 
How willing are we, sinful men, to leave the blame of our mis- 
carriages any where rather than upon ourselves. But how is 
it not incongruous the while that those men should prescribe 
rules to their governors, who can scarcely brook their govern- 
ors should prescribe laws to them? It were good we would 
first learn how to obey" ere we take upon us to teach our bet- 
ters how to govern. However, what governors are bound to 
do, or what is fit for them to do, in the point of information, 
that is not now the question. If they fail in any part of their 
bounden duty, they shall be sure to reckon for it one day ; 
but their failing cannot in the mean time excuse thy disobedi- 
ence. Although I think it would prove a hard task for who- 
soever should undertake it to show that superiors are always 
bound to inform the consciences of their inferiors concerning 
the lawfulness of every thing they shall command. If some- 
times they do it, where they see it expedient or needful, some- 
times again, and that perhaps oftener, it may be thought more 
expedient for them, and more conducible for the public peace 
and safety, only to make known to the people what their plea- 
sures are, reserving to themselves the reasons thereof. I am 
sure, in the point of Ecclesiastical Ceremonies and Constitu- 
tions, in which case the aforesaid allegations are usually most 
stood upon, this hath been abundantly done in our Church, 
not only in the learned writings of sundry private men, but 
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by the public declaration also of authority, as is to be seen at 
large in the Preface commonly printed before the Book of 
Common Prayer concerning that argument : enough to satisfy 
those that are peaceable, and not disposed to stretch their 
wits to cavil at things established. And thus much of the 
second Question, touching a doubting conscience, whereon I 
have insisted the longer, because it is a point both so proper 
to the Text, and whereat so many have stumbled. 

33. There remaineth but one other Question, and that of 
far smaller difficulty, What is to be done when the conscience 
is scrupulous? I call that a scruple, when a man is reasonably 
well persuaded of the lawfulness of a thing, yet hath withal 
some jealousies and fears lest perhaps it should prove unlaw- 
ful. Such scruples are most incident to men of melancholy 
dispositions or of timorous spirits, especially if they be tender 
conscienced withal; and they are much increased by the false 
suggestions of Satan, by reading the books or hearing the ser- 
mons or frequenting the company of men more strict, precise, 
and austere in sundry points, than they need or ought to be; 
and by sundry other means which I now mention not. Of 
which scruples it behoveth every man, first, to be wary that 
he do not at all admit them, if he can choose: or, if he cannot 
wholly avoid them, that, secondly, he endeavour so far as may 
be to eject them speedily out of his thoughts, as Satan’s snares, 
and things that may breed him worser inconveniences : or, if 
he cannot be so rid of them, that then, thirdly, he resolve to 
go on according to the more probable persuasion of his mind, 
and despise those scruples. And this he may do with a good 
conscience, not only in things commanded him by lawful autho- 
rity, but even in things indifferent and arbitrary, and wherein 
he is left to his own liberty. 

34. Much more might have been added for the further both 
declaration and confirmation of these points. But, you see, I 
have been forced to wrap things together that deserve a more 
full and distinct handling, that I might hold some proportion 
with the time. I had a purpose briefly to have comprised the 
sum of what I have delivered concerning a gainsaying, a 
doubting, and a serupulous conscience, in some few conclusions 
for your better remembrance, and to have added also some- 
thing by way of direction, what course might be the most pro- 
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bably taken for the correcting of an erroneous conscience, for 
the settling of a doubtful conscience, and for the quieting of a 
scrupulous conscience. But it is more than time that I should 
give place to other business. And the most and most mate- 
rial of those directions have been here and there occasionally 
touched in that which hath been delivered already, in which 
respect I may the better spare that labour. Beseech we God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, so to endue us all with 
the grace of His Holy Spirit, that in our whole conversations 
we may unfeignedly endeavour to preserve a good conscience, 
and to yield all due obedience to Him first, and then to every 
ordinance of man for His sake. 

Now to this Father, Son, and Blessed Spirit, three Persons, 
and one eternal God, be ascribed all the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, both now and for evermore. Amen. 
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But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 


OUR Saviour sometimes forewarneth His Disciples to beware —§-1. 
of the leaven of Pharisees. Which leaven, as He expoundeth 8. Luke xii. 
Himself, (and He best knew His own meaning,) was of two g'yatt xvi 
sorts: the leaven of hypocrisy, and the leaven of corrupt and 12. 
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1 Cor. v. 8. superstitious doctrine. We read, 1 Cor. v, of a third sort, 
and that is the leaven of maliciousness, which also usually 
accompanieth the other two. Where any of the three are in 
abundance, but especially where they all meet and abound, 
as in these Pharisees, it is impossible by any care or cunning 
so to keep them hidden as not to bewray themselves upon 
occasion to an observing eye. As you know it is the nature 
of leaven, though it be hidden never so deep in a heap of 
meal, to work up to the top, so that a man may certainly 
know by the effects, and be able to say, that there it is. In 
the story of this present chapter, the Pharisees discover all 
the three, malice, hypocrisy, and superstition. Their malice 
against Christ, although it appeared sufficiently in this, that 
their quarrelling His Disciples for eating with unwashen hands 
was with the intent to bring an odium upon Him for not in- 
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structing them better, yet He passeth it by without taking 
any special notice thereof. It may be, for that His own person 
was chiefly concerned in it. But then the other two, their 
hypocrisy and superstition in rejecting the Commandments of 
God for the setting up of their own traditions, because they 
trencht so near and deep upon the honour of God His heavenly 
Father, He neither would nor could dissemble. But them- 
selves having given Him the occasion by asking Him the first 
question, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of 
the elders? We turneth the point of their own weapon full 
upon them again as it were by way of recrimination,? not 
without some sharpness: Do you blame them for that? But 
why then do you yourselves also transgress the Command- 
ment of God by your tradition? which is a far greater 
matter. 

2. That is their charge, verse 3, which having made good 
by one instance taken from the fifth Commandment, (more He 
might have brought, but it needed not, this one being so 
notorious and so convincing,) He thenceforth doubteth not to 
call them hypocrites to their faces, and to apply to them a 
passage out of the Prophet Esaias* very pat to His purpose. 
Wherein the Prophet charged the people of those times with 
the very same crimes, both of them, whereof these Pharisees 
are presently t appealed,t to wit, hypocrisy and superstition ; 
hypocrisy in their worship, and superstition in the doctrine. 
The leaven whereof, by how much more it swelled them in 
their own and the common opinion, making them to be highly 
esteemed among men for their outward preciseness and sem- 
blances of holiness,’ by so much the more it soured them 
towards Almighty God, rendering the whole lump of their so 
strict religion abominable in His sight. So true is that of our 
Saviour, Luke xvi. That which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of God. Their hypocrisy He 
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putteth home to them in the verses before the Text: Ye hypo- 
crites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me 
with their lips; but their heart is far from me. That done, 
He forgetteth not to remember them of their superstition too, 
continuing His allegation out of the Prophet still, in the words 
of my Text, But in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. 

3. This latter verse I have chosen to entreat of alone at this 
time. For although hypocrisy and corrupt teaching¢ do often 
go together, as in those Jews whom the Prophet long before 
reproved, and in these Pharisees whom our Saviour here re- 
proveth, yet have I purposely severed this verse from the 
former in the handling, moved thereunto out of a double con- 
sideration. First, because hypocrisy lurking more within, we 
are not able to pronounce of it with such certainty; neither, 
if we were, have we indeed any good warrant so to do, as we 
may of unsound doctrines which le more open to the view, 
and are allowed to our examination. Secondly, and especially, 
because hundreds of those my brethren, whom I cannot in 
reason excuse from symbolizing with the Pharisees in teaching 
Jor doctrines the commandments of men, which is the fault 
reproved in this verse, I cannot yet in charity and in my 
own thoughts but acquit from partaking with them, in the 
measure at least, of that their foul hypocrisy, wherewith they 
stand charged in the former verses. 

The words themselves being one entire proposition, to stand 
upon the curious dividing of them would be a matter of more 
ostentation than use; and the truth thereof also, when the 
meaning is once laid open, will be so evident that I shall pre- 
sume of your assent without spending much time in the proof. 
The main of our business then upon the Text at this time 
must be explication, application, and use. First, the explica- 
tion of the words; then the application of the matter; and, 
lastly, some corollaries inferred therefrom for our use. Which, 
for your better understanding and remembrance, I shall en- 
deayour to do as plainly and orderly as I can. 

4. As for the words, first. There are three things in them 
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that desire explication. First, what is meant by the command- 
ments of men. Secondly, what it is to teach such command- 
ments for doctrines. Thirdly, how, and in what respect, they 
that teach such doctrines may be said to worship God in vain. 
For the first: €vraAwa or évrodj, a commandment, properly 
and strictly taken, is an affirmative precept, requiring some- 
thing to be done: the contrary whereof is a prohibition, or 
negative precept, forbidding the doing of something. But in 
the Holy Scriptures, as in our common speech also, the word 
is usually so extended as to comprehend both, prohibitions 
also, as well as commandments properly so called. The reason 
whereof is, because aflirmatives and negatives do for the most 
part mutually include and infer the one the other, As in the 
present case it is all one whether the Pharisees should com- 
mand men to wash before meat, or forbid them to eat before 
they had washed. We call the whole Decalogue the Ten 
Commandments, though there be negative precepts there as 
well as affirmative, yea, more negative than affirmative. And 
those negatives, Touch not, taste not, handle not, are called 
the commandments of men, Col. 11.12. Which place I note 
the rather, because the appellation here used, and cited out of 
Isaiah xxix, according to the Septuagint, évrdAyata dvOpdzwr, 
is not found any where else in the whole Testament besides in 
the relation of this story, save in that one place only. [By the 
analogy of which places, inasmuch as there is mention made in 
them all as well of doctrines as of commandments, and that in 
some of them with the conjunction copulative between them, 
we are warranted to bring within the extent of this word, 
according to the general intention, and scope of our Saviour 
in this place, Doctrinals as well as Morals, that is to say, as 
well those that prescribe unto our judgments, what we are 
bound to believe or not to believe in matter of opinion, as 
those that prescribe unto our consciences, what we are bound 
to do or not to do in matter of practice. Although the special 
occasion whereupon our Saviour fell into this discourse against 
the Pharisees, and the special instance whereby He convinceth 
them, do withal show, that the Morals do more principally, 
properly, and directly fall under His particular intention and 
1 Tas évrodds oidas, pr porxevons, pn, &e. S, Mark x. 19. S. Luke 
XVill. JO. 
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scope therein.] In the full extent of the word then, all those 
prescriptions are to be taken for the commandments of men, 
wherein any thing is by human authority either enjoimed or 
forbidden to be believed or done, especially to be done, which 

Jer, xxxv- God in His Holy Word hath not so enjoined or forbidden. 

Jonadab’s command to the Rechabites, that they should not 
drink wine, they nor their sons for ever, and the Pharisees’ tra- 
dition here, that none should eat with unwashen hands, were 
both the commandments of men. 

§.5. 5. This is clear enough, yea, and good enough hitherto, if 
there were no more in it but so. For you must observe, or 
else you quite mistake the Text and the whole drift of it, that 
it is no part of our Saviour’s meaning absolutely and wholly to 
condemn all the commandments of men. For that were to cut 
the sinews of all government and order, and to overturn 
churches, kingdoms, corporations, families, and all other both 
greater and lesser societies of men, none of all which can be 
upheld without some positive laws and sanctions of man’s de- 
vising. We do not therefore find, that either Jonadab was 
blamed for commanding the Rechabites not to drink wine, or 
that they were blamed for observing his commandments therein. 
But rather, on the contrary, that God well approved both of 
him and them, yea, and rewarded them for their obedience 

Jer, xxxv. unto that command, though it were a command but of man’s 

p29, devising, and had no more than a bare human authority to 
warrant it.¢@ And therefore those men are very wide, that 
vouch this Text against the Ecclesiastical Constitutions or 
Ceremonies with such confidence as if they were able with this 
one engine to take them all off at a blow: not considering, that 
it is not barely the commandments of men, either materially 
or formally taken, that is to say, neither the things commanded 
by men, nor yet men’s commanding of them, but it is the 
teaching of such commandments for doctrines that our Saviour 
here condemneth the Pharisees for. What that is, therefore, 
we are next to inquire: diddoKovres didacKadtas, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. 

§. 6. 6. In the twenty-ninth chapter of Isaiah the substantives 
have a conjunction copulative between them in the Septuagint ; 
and they are read in the very same manner and order, évrdA- 
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para Kat SidacKadias, by St. Paul, alluding thereunto in Col. ii. 
But in the Greek Text, in all copies exstant, both here and in 
St. Mark vii, where the same history is related, they are put 
without the conjunction, by apposition,f as the Grammarians 
call it. The meaning is the same in both readings: only this 
latter way it appeareth better, and it is in effect this: Whoso- 
ever shall endeavour to impose upon the judgments of men én 
credendis, or in point of faith, any thing to be believed as a 
part of God’s holy Truth, or shall endeavour to impose upon 
the consciences of men, in agendis, or in point of manners, any 
thing to be observed as a part of God’s holy Will, which 
cannot be sufficiently evidenced so or so to be, either by ex- 
press testimony of the written Word of God rightly under- 
stood and applied, or by clear natural and necessary deduction 
therefrom according to the laws of true logical discourse, is 
guilty, more or less, of that superstition our Saviour here con- 
demneth in the Pharisees, of teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. 

7. And a fault it is of a large comprehension. It taketh in  §.7. 
all additions whatsoever that are made to that absolute and 
all-sufficient rule of faith and manners, which God hath left 
unto His Church in His written Word. In what kind soever 
they are, whether in opinion, worship, ordinance, injunction, 
prohibition, promise, or otherwise. From what cause soever 
they proceed, whether from credulity, ignorance, education, 
partiality, hypocrisy, misgoverned zeal, time-serving, or any 
other. For what end soever they may be done, whether those 
ends be in truth intended, or but in show pretended: say it be 
the glory of God, the reformation of abuses, the preventing of 
mischiefs or inconveniences, the avoiding of scandals, the main- 
tenance of Christian liberty, the furtherance of piety, or what- 
ever else can be imagined. If they have nota sufficient founda- 
tion in the sacred Text, and yet shall be offered to be pressed 
upon our judgments or consciences, in the name of God, and as 
His Word, they are to be held as chaff, fitter to be scattered 
before the wind, or cast out to the dunghill, than to be hoarded 
up in the garners among the wheat: (alas, what is the chaff to pe xxill, 


the wheat 7) or as wood, hay, or stubble,* meeter to Kosmos ae un 
12-15. 
f Per appositionem, Eras. Bez. first Ed. ee ards, ‘ hay, wood, 
* So, in St. Paul’s order, in the or stubble.’ 
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fuel for the oven or hearth, than to be coffered up in the 
treasury * among gold and silver and precious stones. And 
he that bringeth any such doctrine with him, let his piety or 
parts be otherwise what they can be, should he in either of 

Gal.i-8. both, or even in both, match not only the holy Apostles of 
Christ, but the ever blessed Angels in Heaven, yet should we 
rather defy him as a traitor, for setting God’s stamp upon his 
own bullion, than receive him as His faithful embassador ; and 

2S.John salute him with an anathema sooner than bid him God speed. 

oe Especially if the doctrine be apparently either false or un- 
grounded, and yet positively and peremptorily delivered, as if 
it were the undoubted word and will of God. 

§. 5. 8. I may not now descend to particulars. But thus much it 
will concern us all to know in the general, that whosoever 
teacheth any thing either to be absolutely unlawful, which 
God hath not forbidden in His Word, or to be absolutely 
necessary, which God hath not required in His Word, he 
teacheth for doctrines the commandments of men, and so far 
forth playeth the Pharisees’ part in burthening the consciences 
of God’s people with the superstitious fancies of his own brain. 
But otherwise, the enjoining of something for a time which 
God hath not forbidden, or the forbidding of something for a 
time which God hath not required, by those that are endued 
with lawful authority in any ecclesiastical, political, or domes- 
tical society, so as the same be not done for conscience sake 
towards God, or with any opinion of worship, merit, or opera- 
tive holiness, but merely out of prudential considerations, and 
for the reasons of order, decency, expedience, or other like 
respects of conveniency and accommodation, is a thing no ways 
justly chargeable with Pharisaism, superstition, or to be cried 
down and condemned under the name of will-worship; nor doth 
it come within the compass of our Saviour’s reproof in this 
place. If Jonadab had laid an obligation upon the consciences 
of the Rechabites, not to drink wine, by telling them that for 
conscience sake towards God they ought to abstain therefrom, 
or if the Jewish elders and governors, leaving the consciences 
of the people free, had only made a law, under some penalty 
for decency and cleanliness sake, that no man should sit down 


* So in the first Ed. ‘ treasurie.’ In subsequent Edd. treasures.’ 
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to meat in public with unwashen hands, to my seeming, had he 
then been guilty of this Pharisaical superstition, and they free. 
In brief then, to conclude this inquiry, To lay an obligation 
either upon the judgments or consciences of men in point of 
opinion or practice, which God hath not laid, that, and nothing 
but that, is to teach for doctrines the commandments of men. 

g. We have yet a third thing to be inquired of, for the 
explication of the words: namely, how, and in what respect, 
they that teach such doctrines may be said to worship God in 
vain. The ambiguity of our English word worship hath occa- 
sioned many errors among Divines, and misunderstandings of 
one another’s words and writings, whereby the disputes and 
controversies about worship are become of all other the most 
intricate and perplexed. The Hebrews and the Greeks too 
have sundry words, and those of distinct notions and significa- 
tions, which we in English, for want of fitter expressions, are 
fain to translate promiscuously by this one word worship. The 
Greek words mpockivew, Aatpevev, Opnoxevev, and o€BecOat, 
which is the word here used, are all indifferently rendered 
worshipping. Here, according to the notion of the Greek 
word, it properly signifieth the performance of some religious 
or devout act, with an intention to honour God thereby. 
Whereby it appeareth that these Pharisees placed a great 
part of their Religion in the observation of these traditions of 
men’s devising, and flattered themselves with this conceit, that 
they did God a great deal of honour in so doing, and that 
therefore He could not choose but be marvellous well pleased 
with them for so doing. By long accustoming themselves to 
which-like outward observances, they had almost lost the 
vigour and soul of true Religion, which consisteth in the inward 
reverence and devotion of the heart, and had little other left 
than the bare carcase or empty outside thereof, and that also 
patcht and pieced up for the most part with the devices and 
inventions of men. 

1o. And this our Saviour now telleth them is worship in 
vain. He saith so indeed; but hath He any Text for it? The 
place He citeth is in Isaiah xxix. 13, where the words, accord- 
ing to the Original, run but thus, Their fear towards me is 
taught by the precept of men; but that it is vain, the Pro- 
phet doth not there say. He doth not say it adrodé€e, in 
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those very words, according to the Hebrew, but the scope of 
the place importeth all that and more. For God there threat- 
eneth to punish the people for such worship, which He would 
not have done, if He had been either pleased with it or ho- 
noured by it. But the very word and all is so found, even as 
our Saviour citeth it, warhy 8& o€Bovra, in the Septuagint 
there, which being the most common and received Translation 
in those days, was therefore for the most part followed by 
Christ and His Apostles in their quotations, especially where 
it swerved not very much in sense from the Original. Now a 
thing is said to be done in vain, when it hath not that wished 
effect which the doer intended and expected. Those Pharisees 
then, intending by those superstitious will-worships to honour 
God, and hoping to please Him therewithal, when their expec- 
tations should be so far frustrated that God should all on the 
contrary profess Himself dishonoured and displeased thereby, 
it must needs be acknowledged that this their will-worship 
was all in vain. Certainly God will reject what Himself hath 
forbidden; and He hath forbidden, and that both frequently 
and with the severest interminations, all manner of will-wor- 
ship of this kind, and properly so called, and all additions of 
men unto His Holy Word. 

§. 11. 11. In the several parts of the Text thus opened, we may 
see the full meaning of the whole. God will not approve of, 
nor accept, any wit-worship or will-worship, forged or devised 
by man, with an opinion as if it were a necessary part of God’s 
service; nor allow of any doctrine that tendeth to bind the 
judgments or consciences of His people further than He hath 
thought fit Himself to bind them by the expresses of His 

S. Matthew Word. He will, when time serveth, root out every plant 
“13° which is not of His own planting. And when the day is come 
1 Cor. iii, which shall declare, by a fiery trial, every man’s work of what 
715: sort it is, the gold and silver and precious stones shall abide 
the fire, and the workman that built with such good stuff shall 
receive a blessed reward. But he that buildeth wood, or hay, 
or stubble, though, by the great mercy of God, he himself 
may pass through the fire, and be saved, with some difficulty, 
so long as he holdeth fast the foundation, which is Christ and 
His merits, yet he shall suffer loss in his work however. That 
shall be sure to burn and perish, whatsoever becometh of him. 
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All that fear of God is but superstitious and vain that is taught 
by the precepts and commandments of men. 

12. From the explication of the Text hitherto, I come now 
to the application of it. Wherein I doubt not, by God’s help, 
but to make clear to the judgment of any man, that is not 
either uncapable through ignorance, or fore-possessed with 
prejudice, these three things. First, that the Papists are 
guilty of the Pharisaical superstition and will-worship here 
condemned. Secondly, that the Church of England and her 
regular and obedient children are not guilty of the same. 
Thirdly, that those Divines and others in the Church of Eng- 
land that so undutifully charge her therewithal are in truth 
themselves inexcusably guilty of that very crime whereof they 
unjustly accuse her. 

13. First, for the Papists. That they are the right children 
and successors of the Pharisees, no man that rightly under- 
standeth the tenets of the Romish Church but will easily 
grant, if he shall duly consider what a mass of human Tra- 
ditions both in point of belief and worship are imposed upon 
the judgments and consciences of all that may be suffered to 
live in the visible communion of that Church, and that with 
opinion of necessity and under pain of damnation. The Pope’s 
supremacy, worshipping of images, invocation of Saints and 
Angels, the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass, purgatory, the 
seven Sacraments, transubstantiation, adoration of the Host, 
Communion under one kind, private Masses, forbidding Priests’ 
Marriage, monastical Vows, Prayer in an unknown tongue, 
auricular Confession,—all these, and I know not how many 
more, are such as, even by the confession of their own learned 
Writers, depend upon unwritten Traditions more than upon 
the Scriptures. True it is, that for most of these they pre- 


gs Andradius. [Diego Payva ofSermons and Miscellanies: among 


d’Andrada, born at Coimbra 1528, 
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tend to Scripture also; but with so little colour at the best, 
and with so little confidence at the last, that, when they are 
hard put to it, they are forced to fly from that hold, and to 
shelter themselves under their great Diana, Tradition. Take 
away that, it is confessed that many of the chief articles of 
their Faith nutare et vacillare videbuntur, will seem even to 
totter and reel, and have much ado to keep up. For what 
else could we imagine should make them strive so much to 
debase the Scripture all they can, denying it to be a Rule 
of Faith, and charging it with imperfection, obscurity, uncer- 
tainty. and many other defects, and, on the other side, to 
magnify Traditions as every way more absolute, but merely 
their consciousness that sundry of their doctrines, if they 
should be examined to the bottom, would appear to have no 
sound foundation in the written Word? And then must we 
needs conclude from what hath been already delivered, that 
they ought to be received, or rather not to be received but 
rejected, as the doctrines and commandments of men. 

14. Nor will their flying to Tradition help them in this case, 
or tree them from Pharisaism; but rather make the more 
against them. For, to omit that it hath been the usual course 
of false Teachers, when their doctrines were found not to be 
Scripture-proof, to fly to Tradition, do but inquire a little 
into the original and growth of Pharisaical Traditions, and 
you shall find that one egg is not more like another,i than the 
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Evangelio quaecunque sunt ad sa- 
lutem necessaria praecepta omnia, 
sed tanquam in semine:] multoque 
maxima pars Evangelii pervenit ad 
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Papists and the Pharisees are alike in this matter. When 
Sadoc,* or whosoever else was the first author of the sect of 
the Sadducees, and his followers began to vent their pestilent 
and atheistical doctrines against the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, and other like, the best learned 
among the Jews, the Pharisees especially, opposed against 
them by arguments and collections drawn from the Scriptures. 
The Sadducees finding themselves unable to hold argument 
with them, as having two shrewd disadvantages, but a little 
learning, and a bad cause, had no other means to avoid the 
force of all their arguments, than to hold them precisely to 
the letter of the Text, without admitting any exposition there- 
of, or collection therefrom. Unless they could bring clear 
Text, that should affirm totidem verbis what they denied, 
they would not yield. The Pharisees on the contrary refused, 
as they had good cause, to be tied to such unreasonable con- 
ditions; but stood upon the meaning of the Scriptures, as the 
Sadducees did upon the letter, confirming the truth of their 
interpretations partly from Reason, and partly from Tradition. 
Not meaning by Tradition, as yet, any doctrine other than 
what was already sufficiently contained in the Scriptures; but 
merely the doctrine which had been in all ages constantly 
taught and received with an universal consent among the 
people of God, as consonant to the Holy Scriptures and 
grounded thereon. By this means, though they could not 
satisfy the Sadducees, (as heretics and sectaries commonly are 
obstinate,) yet so far they satisfied the generality of the peo- 
ple, that they grew into very great esteem with them, and 
within a while carried all before them,! the detestation of the 
Sadducees and of their loose errors also conducing not a little 
thereunto. And who now but the Pharisees? and what now 
but Tradition ? in every man’s eye and mouth. Things being 
at this pass, any wise man may judge how easy a matter it 


k Sadoc discipulus antiqui So- 
chaei, author sectae Sadducaeorum 
secundum Rabbinos. Vid. El. Tisb. 
in pity, Schindler, in Lexic. Pen- 
tagl. Sed hoe ut commentum Rab- 
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was for men so reverenced as the Pharisees were to abuse the 
credulity of the people and the interest they had in their good 
opinion, to their own advantage; to make themselves lords of 
the people’s Faith, and by little and little to bring into the 
worship whatsoever doctrines and observances they pleased, 
and all under the acceptable name of the Traditions of the 
Elders.™ And so they did, winning continually upon the 
people by their cunning and shows of Religion, and proceed- 
ing still more and more, till the Jewish worship by their 
means was grown to that height of superstition and formality, 
as we see it was in our Saviour’s days. Such was the begin- 
ning, and such the rise, of these Pharisaical Traditions. 

15. Popish Traditions also both came in and grew up just 
after the same manner. The Orthodox Bishops and Doctors 
in the ancient Church, being to maintain the Trinity of Per- 
sons in the Godhead, the Consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father, the Hypostatical Union of the two Natures in the 
Person of Christ, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and other 
like Articles of the Catholic Religion against the Arians, Eu- 
nomians, Macedonians, and other Heretics ; for that the words 
Trinity, Homoousion, Hypostasis, Procession, &¢c., which for 
the better expressing of the Catholic sense they were forced 
to use, were not expressly to be found in the Holy Scriptures, 
had recourse therefore very often, in their writings against 
the Heretics of their times, to the Tradition of the Church. 
Whereby they meant not, as the Papists would now wrest 
their words, any unwritten doctrine not contained in the 
Scriptures, but the very doctrine of the Scriptures themselves, 
as they had been constantly understood and believed by all 
faithful Christians in the Catholic Church, down from the Apo- 
stles’ times till the several present ages wherein they lived. 
This course of theirs, of so serviceable and necessary use in 
those times, gave the first occasion and after-rise to that heap 
of errors and superstitions," which, in process of time, by the 
S. Matt. 
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power and policy of the Bishop of Rome especially, were in- 
troduced into the Christian Church under the specious name 
and colour of Catholic Traditions. Thus have they trodden in 
the steps of their forefathers the Pharisees, and stand guilty, 
even as they, of the superstition here condemned by our 
Saviour, in teaching for doctrines men’s precepts. 

16. But if the Church of Rome be cast, how shall the Church — §. 16. 
of England be quit, that symbolizeth so much with her in 
many of her Ceremonies, and otherwise? What are all our 
crossings, and kneelings, and duckings? What surplice, and 
ring, and all those other rites and accoutrements that are used 
in or about the public worship, but so many commandments of 
men ? For it cannot be made appear, nor truly do I think was 
it ever endeavoured, that God hath any where commanded 
them. Indeed these things have been objected heretofore, 
with clamour enough; and the cry is of late revived again 
with more noise and malice than ever, in a world of base and 
unworthy pamphlets, that like the frogs of Egypt croak in Exod. viii. 
every corner of the land. And I pray God the suffering of '* 
them to multiply into such heaps do not cause the whole land 
so to stink in His nostrils, that He grow weary of it and for- 
sake us. But I undertook to justify the Church of England 
and her regular and obedient children in this behalf; and it 
will be expected I should do it. If any of the children of this 
Church in their too much haste have overrun their Mother,* 
that is, have busied themselves and troubled others with put- 
ting forward new rites and ceremonies, with scandal, and 
without law; or, by using her name without her leave for the 
serving of their own purposes, have causelessly brought an 
evil suspicion upon her, as some are blamed, let them answer 
it as well as they can: it is not my business now to plead for 
them, but to vindicate the Church of England against another 
sort of men, who have accused her of superstition unjustly. 

17. Set both these aside; and her defence is made in a §.17. 
word, if we do but remember what hath been already delivered 


subsecuta est corruptela, [quum pars Dr, complains of some (but names 
Divini Cultus censeri humanitus none) who had done what is here 
inductae ceremoniae coeperunt.] complained of. And such were Dr 
Calvin, in loc. [Comment. inS.Matt. Heylin, Dr Jeremy Taylor, Mr 
Va 2.) Thorndike, Dr Pocklington &c.’ 
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in the explication of the Text: to wit, that it 1s not the com- 
mandments of men, either materially or formally taken, but 
the opinion that we have of them, and the teaching of them 
for doctrines, wherein superstition properly consisteth. Mate- 
rially first. There is no superstition either in wearing or in 
not wearing a surplice, in kneeling or in not kneeling at the 
Communion, in crossing or in not crossing an infant newly 
baptized, even as there is no superstition in washing or in not 
washing the hands before meat. So long as neither the one 
is done with an opinion of necessity, nor the other forborne 
out of the opinion of unlawfulness. For so long the conscience 
standeth free. The Apostle hath so resolved in the very like 
1 Cor. viii. case, that neither he that eateth is the worse for it, nor he 
S: that eateth not the better for it. A man may eat, and do it 
with a good conscience; and he may not eat, and do that with 
a good conscience too.* As, in the present case, at this time 
it is certain Christ’s Disciples did eat and washed not: it can- 
not be doubted but at some time or other they washed before 
they ate. Not for conscience sake towards God either, but 
even as they saw it fit, and as the present occasion required : 
and they might do both without superstition. But if any man 
shall wear, or kneel, or cross, with an opinion of necessity and 
for conscience sake towards God, as if those parts of God’s 
Service wherein those Ceremonies are used in our Church 
could not be rightly performed without them: yea, although 
the Church had not appointed them, doubtless the use of those 
Ceremonies, by reason of such his opinion, should be super- 
stition to him. Because a man cannot be of that opinion but 
he must believe it to be true doctrine, that such and such 
Ceremonies are of themselves necessary parts of God’s worship. 
As, on the contrary, if any body should refuse to wear, or 
kneel, or cross, out of an opinion of their unlawfulness, as if 
those Ceremonies did vitiate the whole act of that worship 
whereunto they are applied, I cannot see, but upon the same 
ground, and by reason of such his opinion, the refusal of those 
Ceremonies should be to him also superstition. Because a man 
cannot be of that opinion, but he must believe this to be true 


* “and he may not eat, and do first omit these words, and exhibit 
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doctrine, that such and such Ceremonies are of themselves 
unlawful to be used in the worship of God. But the obedient 
children of the Church of England, having no such opinion 
either of the necessity or unlawfulness of the said Ceremonies, 
but holding them to be, as indeed they are, things in their own 
nature indifferent, are even therefore free from superstition in 
both the kinds aforesaid. So then in the things commanded, 
taken materially, that is to say, considered in themselves 
without respect to the Church’s command, there is no super- 
stition, because there is nothing concerning them doctrinally 
taught either the one way or the other. 

18. Now if we can as well clear these things taken also §.18. 
JSormally, that is to say, considered not in themselves, but as 
they stand commanded by public authority of the Church, the 
whole business is done, as to this point. Nor is there in truth 
any great difficulty in it, if we will but apprehend things 
aright. For, although the very commanding them do seem to 
bring with it a kind of necessity, and to lay a tie upon the 
conscience, as that of St. Paul implieth both you must needs Rom. xiii. 
be sulyect, and that for conscience sake, yet is not that any > 
tie brought upon the conscience de novo by such command of 
the Church: only that tie that lay upon the conscience before 
by virtue of that general Commandment of God, of obeying 
the higher Powers in all their lawful commands, is by that 
commandment of the Church applied to that particular matter. 
Even as it is in all civil constitutions and human positive laws 
whatsoever. And the necessity also is but an obediential, not 
a doctrinal necessity. But the Text requireth a doctrinal 
necessity, to make the thing done a vain and superstitious 
worship; teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. 
Which the Church of England in prescribing the aforesaid 
Ceremonies hath not done; nor by her own grounds could do. 
For look, as the case standeth with private men for doing or 
refusing, even so standeth the case with public Governors for 
commanding or forbidding. As therefore with private men, 
it is not the bare doing or refusing of a thing, as in discretion 
they shall see cause, but the doing of it with an opinion of 
necessity, or the refusing of it with the opinion of unlawful- 
ness, that maketh the action superstitious, as hath been already 
showed: so with public Governors, it is not the commanding 
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or forbidding of a mutable Ceremony, as for the present they 
shall deem it fit, for order, decency, or uniformity’s sake, or 
such other like respect, but the commanding of it with an 
opinion as if it were of perpetual necessity, or the forbidding 
it with the like opinion, as if it were simply unlawful, that 
maketh the Constitution superstitious. 

19. Now I appeal to any man that hath not run on madly 
with the cry for company, but endeavoured with the spirit of 
charity and sobriety to satisfy his own understanding* herein, 
if the Church of England, both in the Preface before the Book 
of Common-Prayer,° and in the Articles of her Confession,P 
and in sundry passages in the Homilies occasionally,—and 
these Books are acknowledged her most authentic Writings, 
the two former especially, and the just standard whereby to 
measure her whole doctrine,—if, I say, she have not in them 
all, and that in as plain and express terms as can be desired, 
disclaimed all human traditions that are imposed upon the 
consciences of God’s people either in point of faith or manners, 
and declared to the world, that she challenged no power to 
herself to order any thing by her own authority but only in 
things indifferent, and such as are not repugnant to the word 
of God; and that her Constitutions are but for order, comeli- 
ness, and uniformity sake, and not for conscience sake towards 
God; and that therefore any of those her Orders and Consti- 
tutions may be retained, abolished, or altered from time to 
time, and at all times, as the Governors for the time being 
shall judge to serve best unto edification. What should I say 
more? If men list to be contentious, and will not be satisfied, 
who can help it? Yet thus much I dare say more. Let any 
Papist or Precisian in the world give instance but in any one 
single thing, doctrinally maintained by the Church of England, 
which he can with any colour of truth except against as a 
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* «his own understanding.’ Edi- 
tions subsequent to the first, ‘his 
understanding.’ 

o «The Ceremonies that remain 
are retained for Discipline and Or- 
der, which upon just causes may be 
altered and changed, and therefore 
are not to be esteemed equal with 
God’s Law.’ Preface, Of Ceremo- 
nies, why some be abolished, and 


some retained. 

P ‘The Church hath power to de- 
cree Rites and Ceremonies; ... but 
it ought not besides the Scripture 
to enforce any thing to be believed 
for necessity of salvation.’ Article 
20. ‘ Every particular or National 
Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish Ceremonies,’ 
&c, Article 34. 
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commandment of men, if we do not either show good warrant 
for it from the written word of God, (which we doubt not but 
to be able to do, and is most ad rem ;) or else (which is enough 
ad hominem) for every single instance they shall bring, return 
them ten of their own teaching every whit as lable to the 
same exception as that, we will yield the bucklers,* and con- 
fess her guilty. 

20. But now, what will you say, if, after all this clamouring 
against English Popish Ceremonies, as of late they have bla- 
zoned them, they that keep all this ado prove in the end the 
guilty persons themselves? I am much deceived if it do not 
clearly prove so, if we either compare her doctrine and theirs 
together, or take a view of some of theirs by themselves. 
First, compare them a little, which will also add some con- 
firmation4 to the former point for the further justifying of the 
Church of England in this behalf. And, for example and 
perspicuity sake, let the instance be kneeling at the Commu- 
nion; there being the like reason of all the rest. I pray you 
consider well the evidence, weigh the grounds and observe the 
course held on both sides, and then give sentence accordingly. 
If, as God hath given those our Church Governors power to 
determine of indifferent, mutable circumstances, and they, using 
the hberty of the power given them, have appointed kneeling 
rather than sitting or standing, as judging it a gesture of 
greater reverence and well becoming our unworthiness, but 
without any opinion either of the necessity of that gesture, or 
of the unlawfulness of the other two, so God had given the 
like power to these our brethren, and they, using the hberty 
of that power, had appointed sitting or standing rather than 
kneeling, as judging either of them a more proper table gesture 
than it, yet without any opinion of their necessity, or of the 
unlawfulness of kneeling, the case had then been alike of both. 
These had been as free as they: neither of them had been 
guilty of superstition, in teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, because there was no doctrinal necessity whereby 


* “vield the bucklers,’ confess de- 
Mi 
feat. Compare Sermon xi. ad Au- 


gews pddiota gaivera. Chrysost. 
Orat. 2. contr. Judaeos. [according 


lam, §. 26. ‘For when these great 
undertakers have snatched up the 
bucklers.’ 
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to bind the consciences of God’s people on either side. Again, 
if, as these say to their proselytes peremptorily in effect thus, 
You are bound in conscience not to kneel: it is an unlawful 
gesture, a superstitious relique of Popery, and carrieth with it 
a shrewd appearance of their idolatrous bread-worship; and 
therefore we charge you upon your consciences not to kneel,— 
so our Church Governors should say to the people peremp- 
torily in effect thus, You are bound in conscience to kneel, or 
else you profane the Holy Sacrament, not discerning the 
Lord’s body; and therefore we charge you upon your con- 
sciences to kneel,—the case of both had here also been alike. 
Both alike guilty of superstition, in teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men: because, by that doctrinal necessity, 
as well the one sort as the other had laid a perpetual obliga- 
tion upon the consciences of men, in a matter which God, 
haying not any where either commanded or forbidden, hath 
therefore left free and indifferent. But now taking the case 
as de facto it is, without ifs and ands, set the one against the 
other, and make the comparison right; and here it is. Our 
brethren, having no public authority given them to order what 
shall be done or not done in matters of external government, 
do yet bind the consciences of God’s people, by teaching that 
which they thus forbid to be simply and in itself unlawful. 
Our Governors on the contrary, though having public authority 
to prescribe in such matters, do yet leave the consciences of 
men at liberty, without teaching that which they appoint to 
be of absolute necessity in itself. This being species facti, as 
the Civilians speak, the even true state of the case, say now, 
I beseech you, in good sooth, and be not partial, Quid juris ? 
At whose door heth the superstition? The one side teaching 
no such doctrine, but having authority, do by virtue of that 
authority appoint the people to kneel; the other side having 
no such authority, but teaching a doctrine, do by virtue of 
that doctrine charge the people not to kneel. Whether of 
both sides may rightlier be said to teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men ? 


Tu, quum sis quod ego, et fortassis nequior* .... 
21. Their guilt herein will yet further appear, if, leaving 
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comparisons, we take a view of some of their doctrines by 
themselves. I say, but. some of them; for how many hours 
would serve to reckon them all? or who indeed, even of them- 
selves, knoweth them all? There are so many covies of new 
doctrines sprung up ever and anon, especially in these late 
times of connivance and licentiousness, which by that they are 
well hatcht, presently fly abroad the country, and are enter- 
tained by some or other for as good Divinity as if they were 
the undoubted Oracles of the Holy Ghost. I dare not affirm 
it, because I will not put myself to the trouble to prove it, and 
because I heartily desire and wish I be deceived in it: yet I 
cannot dissemble my fear that it is but too true, by the pro- 
portion of what we almost daily hear or see, that within little 
more than this one twelvemonth last past there have been 
more false and superstitious doctrines vented in the pulpits and 
presses of England, than have been, in so open and daring a 
manner, in the whole space of almost fourscore years before: I 
mean since the first of Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory.* 
And to make good the former charge,—omitting sundry other 
their unwarrantable positions, partly concerning Church- 
government, Orders, and Ceremonies, established by Law, 
partly concerning sundry received customs in matters wholly 
or in part Ecclesiastical partly concerning the use of sundry 
pastimes and recreations, partly concerning sundry usages and 
customs in vita communi, in things merely civil, and not 
sacred or Ecclesiastical, the particulars whereof would amount 
to many scores, if not hundreds,—I shall present unto your 
view a dozen only, which I have selected from the rest of those 
that I have observed to have been most urged of late in sermons 
and pamphlets; by which you may in part judge of the rest. 
And they are these. 
22. 1% That the appointing of a set form of Prayer or 
Liturgy, to be used in the service of God, is unlawful 
or Antichristian ; or that it is a straitening or limiting 


of the Holy Spirit of God. 
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2°, That it is not in the power of the Church to ordain 
any Rites or Ceremonies in the service of God, which 
the people are bound to observe, other than such as 
God hath commanded in His Word. 

3°. That Rites and Usages, devised or abused either by 
Heathens or Idolaters, may not be lawfully used by 
Christians in the service of God. 

4°, That it is unlawful or superstitious to kneel at the 
Holy Communion, in the act of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. 

5°. That instrumental Music may not be used in the ser- 
vice of God, as well as vocal. 

6°, That Episcopacy is Antichristian, or repugnant to the 
Word of God. 

7°. That the Presbyterian Discipline is the very Sceptre 
of Christ’s Kingdom, or the order appointed by Christ 
Himself for the perpetual Government of His Church, 
which ought of all particular Congregations to be invio- 
lably observed unto the world’s end. 

8°. That it is simply unlawful for a Minister to be pos- 
sessed of two Benefices. 

g°?. That Ecclesiastical persons may not meddle in secular 
affairs, nor can with a good conscience exercise any civil 
office or jurisdiction, although by human authority, law, 
or custom allowed them. 

10° That it is not lawful, in preaching God’s Word, to 
recite sentences out of the Fathers, much less from the 
writings of Heathen Writers. 

11°, That the election or consent of the people is of 
necessity required, either to the ordaining of the Min- 
isters, or to the appointing of them to their particular 
charges. 

12°, Lastly, which though I find not positively deli- 
vered in terminis, nor is the danger thereof so generally 
observed, as of sundry of the former, yet for that I 
find it often touched upon in these late Treatises, and 
conceive it to be an error of no less dangerous conse- 
quence than many of the former, I thought meet not to 
omit it, That the examples of Christ and of His 
Apostles ought to be observed of all Christians, as a 
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perpetual rule binding them to conformity, even as 
their precepts do unto obedience. 

23. Concerning which Positions, I do here in the face of  §. 23. 
this congregation take God to witness, who shall judge us all 
at the last day, that I do verily believe, and in my conscience 
am persuaded, that all and every of them are the vain and 
superstitious inventions of men, wholly destitute of all sound 
warrant from the written Word of God, rightly understood 
and applied; and, till they shall be better proved, ought to be 
so esteemed of every man that desireth to make God’s Holy 
Word the rule of his opinions and actions. Many and great 
are the mischiefs otherwise, that come to the Church and 
people of God, by the teaching of these and other like ground- 
less positions, As amongst others, these three following. First, 
great scandal is hereby given to Atheists, Papists, Separatists, 
and other the enemies of our Religion ; especially to the 
Papists, who will not only take occasion thence to speak evil of 
us and of the way of truth and holiness which we profess, but 
will be themselves also the more confirmed in their own wicked 
errors, by objecting to us, that, since we left them, we cannot 
tell where to stay. Secondly, many sober and godly men, both 
Ministers and others, who cheerfully submit to the established 
Laws and Government, as they take themselves by the Law of 
God bound to do, in things which they believe not to be 
repugnant to His Word, are by this means unworthily exposed 
to contempt and mis-censure, as if they were time-servers, or 
inclined to Popery, or superstition at the least. But if they 
shall further endeavour, in their sermons or otherwise, to show 
their just dislike, and to hinder the growth of these unlawful 
impositions, and to hold the people in their good belief by 
instructing them better, they shall be sure to be forthwith 
branded as opposers of the Gospel. As if there were such a 
spirit of infallibility annexed to some men’s pulpits, as some 
have said there is to the Pope’s chair, that whatsoever they 
shall deliver thence must needs be Gospel. Thirdly, hereby 


r That the observation of annual is exhibited in the margin, opposite. 
Festivals in memory of Christ or his It appears to have occurred to San- 
Apostles, as Christmas, Easter, &c. derson after he had fixed on a dozen 
is Antichristian, superstitious, and as the particular number of cen- 
unlawful. [In previous Editions this surable positions to be given. ] 
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many an honest-hearted and well meaning Christian is wonder- 
fully abused, by being misled into error, superstition, and dis- 
obedience, by having his conscience brought into bondage in 
those things whereunto it was the good pleasure of God to 
leave him free; and by being disposed to much uncharitable- 
ness in judging evil of his brother, that hath given him no just 
cause so to do. 

§. 24. 24. Besides these and sundry other mischiefs of dangerous 
consequence, too long now to repeat, the thing that I am 
presently to affirm, concerning all and every of the positions 
aforesaid, and other like them, pertinently to the Text and 
business in hand, is this: That whosoever shall doctrinally and 
positively teach any of the same, doth ipso facto become 
guilty of the superstition here condemned by our Saviour, and 
so far forth symbolizeth with the Pharisees in teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. And I doubt not but 
there are in the Church of England sundry learned, judicious, 
and orthodox Divines, no way suspected of favouring Popery 
or Popish Innovations, that, by God’s help and the advantage 
of Truth, will be ready to maintain what I now affirm, in a 
fair, Christian, and scholar-like trial, against whosoever are 
otherwise minded, whensoever by Authority they shall be 
thereunto required. 

§. 25. 25. [ have now finished what I had to say from this Scripture 
by way of application. From the whole premises would arise 
sundry Inferences, as corollaries and by way of use. In the 
prosecution whereof, had we time for it, I should have occasion 
to fall upon some things that might be of right good use for 
the settling of men’s judgments and consciences in a way of 

[2Kings Truth and Peace. And truly my aim lay chiefly here, when 

Ie xoxix, MY thoughts fixt upon this Text. But having enlarged myself 

8.] so far beyond my first purpose already, I shall only give you a 
short touch of each of them: and it may be, hereafter, as I 
shall see cause, and as God shall dispose, I may take some 
other occasion, here or elsewhere, to enlarge them further. 

§. 26. 26. The First should be an earnest request to such of my 
brethren as, through inconsideration, zeal against Popery or 
profaneness, or any other cause, have been a little too forward 
and faulty this way. That they would in the ‘fear of God 
review their own dictates, and, all partiality and self-seeking 
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laid aside, bestow a little pains to examine throughly the 
soundness of those principles from which they draw their con- 
clusions, whether they be the very true Word of God indeed, 

or but the fancies and devices of the wit of man. I know how 

lothly men are induced to suspect themselves to be in an 

error; and that it is with our brethren herein as with other 

men may sufficiently appear in this, that few of them will so 

much as bestow the reading of those books that might give 

them satisfaction. But, beloved, better try your own work 
yourselves, and, if it prove but hay or stubble, burn it your- 

selves, by acknowledging your error and retracting it, that 

you may build better, than let it lie on still, till a sorer fire 

catch it. Better for any of us all, whether in respect of our 

errors or sins, to prevent the Lord’s judging of us by timely Cor. xi. 
judging ourselves, than to slack the time till His judgment?” 
overtake us. 

27. The Second Use should be an admonition to all my 
brethren of the Ministry for the time to come; and that in the 
Apostle’s words, Let every man take heed what he buildeth. iii. 10. 
St. Paul himself was very careful this way, not to deliver any xi. 23; 
thing to the people but what he had received from the Lord.*” * 
The Prophets of the Lord still delivered their messages with 
this preface, Haec dicit Dominus.s Yea, that wretch* Balaam, 
though a false Pr ophet, and covetous enough, professed yet 
that af Balak would give him his house full of silver and gold, en xxil- 
he neither durst nor would go beyond the word of the Lord to 8 
do less or more. There is a great proneness in us all to idolize 
our own inventions, besides much ignorance, hypocrisy, and 
partiality ; any of which may bias us awry. Our educations 
may lay such early anticipations upon our judgments, or our 
teachers, or the books we read, or the society we converse 
withal, may leave such impressions therein, as may fill them 
with prejudice not easily to be removed. The golden mean is 
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8 [Depositum, inquit, custodt. 
Quid est depositum? id est, quod 
tibi creditum est, non quod a te in- 
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a hard thing to hit upon almost in any thing, without some 
warping toward one of the extremes, either on the right hand 
or on the left; and without a great deal of wisdom and care 
seldom shall we seek to shun one extreme, and not run a little 
too far towards the other, if not quite into it. In all which 
and sundry other respects we may soon fall into gross mistakes 
and errors, if we do not take the more heed, whilst we suspect 
no such thing by ourselves, but verily believe that all we do is 
out of pure zeal for God’s glory and the love of His truth. 
We had need of all the piety, and learning, and discretion, and 
pains, and prayers we have, and all little enough without God’s 
blessing too, ey,* and our own greater care too, to keep us 
from running into errors, and from teaching for doctrines the 

commandments of men. 
§. 28. 28. The Third Use should be for admonition also, to all the 
18. John people of God, that they be not hasty to believe every spirit ; 
; but to try the spirits, especially when they see the spirits to 
disagree and clash one with another, or find otherwise just 
Acts xvii. cause of suspicion; and that, as the Beraeans did, by the 
<a Scriptures: using withal all good subsidiary helps for the 
better understanding thereof, especially those two as the 
principal, the Rule of right Reason, and the known constant 
judgment and practice of the Universal Church. That so 
they may fan away the chaff from the wheat; and, letting go 
1 Thess. vy. the refuse, hold fast that which is good. 'To this end, every 
ane man should especially beware that he do not suffer himself to 
be carried away with names, nor to have any man’s person 
S.Jude 16. either in hatred or admiration :+ but embrace what is conso- 
nant to truth and reason, though Judas himself should preach 
Gal. i. 8. it, and reject what even an Angel from Heaven should teach, 
if he have no other reason to induce him to believe it than 

that he teacheth it. 

§. 29. 29. The Fourth Use should be for exhortation to the learn- 
eder sort of my brethren, to show their faithfulness, duty, and 
true hearty affection to God and His Truth and Church, by 
maintaining the simplicity of the Christian Faith, and assert- 

Ges” Sas Sermon iv. ad Au- 8oxei wept rovTer, Tapa tov Tpapar 
lam, §. 40. he Editions subsequent radra davra ruvOdveobe. Chrysost. 
to the First have yea. Hom, 13. in 2 Cor. [tom. x. 537 A. 
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ing the doctrine of Christian liberty, against all corrupt mix- 
tures of men’s inventions, and against all unlawful impositions 
of men’s commandments, in any kind whatsoever. If other 
men be zealous to set up their own errors, shall we be remiss 
to hold up God’s Truth? God having deposited it with us, 
and committed it to our special trust, how shall we be able to 
answer it to God and the world, if we suffer it to be stolen out 
of the hearts of our people by our silence or neglect? Like 
enough you shall incur blame and censure enough for so 
doing ; as if you sought but yourselves in it by seeking to 
please those that are in authority in hope to get preferment 
thereby. But let none of these things discourage you. If you 
shall not be able by the grace of God in some measure to de- 
Spise the censures of rash and uncharitable men, so long as you 
can approve your hearts and actions in the sight of God, and 
to break through, if need be, far greater trials and discourage- 
ments than these, you are not worthy to be called the servants 
of Christ. 

30. The last Use should be an humble supplication to those 
that have in their hands the ordering of the great affairs of 
Church and State, that they would in their goodness and wis- 
doms make some speedy and effectual provision, to repress 
the exorbitant licentiousness of these times, in printing and 
preaching every man what he list, to the great dishonour of 
God, scandal of the Reformed Religion, fomenting of super- 
stition and error, and disturbance of the peace both of Church 
and Commonwealth. Lest, if way be still given thereunto, 
those evil spirits that this late connivance hath raised grow so 
fierce within a while, that it will trouble all the power and 
wisdom of the kingdom to conjure them handsomely down 
again. But certainly, since we find, by late experience, what 
wildness in some of the Lay-people, what petulancy in some of 
the inferior Clergy, what insolency in some both of the Laity 
and Clergy, our land is grown into, since the reins of the 
Ecclesiastical Government have lain a little slack, we cannot 
but see what need we have to desire and pray that the Eccle- 
siastical Government and Power may be timely settled in some 
such moderate and effectual way, as that it may not be either 
too much abused by them that are to exercise it, nor too much 
despised by those that must live under it. In the mean time, 
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so long as things hang thus loose and unsettled, I know not 
better how to represent unto you the present face of the times 
in some respects, than in the words of the Prophet Jeremy : 

Jer. v.31. Lhe Prophets prophesy lies, and the Priests get power into 
their hands by their means, and my people love to have it so. 
And what will you do in the end thereof ? 

§. 31. 31. What the end of these insolences will be, God alone 
knoweth. The increase of profaneness, riot, oppression, and 
all manner of wickedness on the one side, and the growth of 
error, novelty, and superstition on the other side, are no good 
signs onward.* The Lord of His great mercy grant a better 
end thereunto, than either these beginnings or proceedings 
hitherto portend, or our sins deserve. And the same Lord, of 
His infinite goodness, vouchsafe to dispel from us by the light 
of His Holy Spirit, all blindness and hardness of heart; to 
purge out of us by the fire of His Holy Spirit all dross of 
pride and hypocrisy ; to increase in us by the grace of His 
Holy Spirit the love of Truth and Godliness ; to support us 
by the comforts of His Holy Spirit amidst all our distresses 
and fears ; and to lead us by the guidance of His Holy Spirit 
along the paths of holiness unto the ports of happiness. And 
all this for the alone merit’s sake of His blessed Son and our 
alone Saviour Jesus Christ. To which blessed Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, be ascribed by us and the whole Christian 
Church, all the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, from this 
time forth for evermore. Amen. Amen. 


* © onward,’ meanwhile. See Sermon iv. ad Aulam, §. 41. 


The first Three Sermons ad Magistratum were, in the first 
instance, published together, with this Dedication pre- 
fixed : 


To the Right Worshipful my much honoured Patron, Sir Nicholas 


Sanderson of Fillingham, Linc. Knight and Baronet. 


Sir, 

Having first, upon slow deliberation, resolved to publish these 
three Sermons, my next resolution came on more readily, to pre- 
sent them to you. For which there was no need I should deliberate 
long, the consideration both of the author and argument prompt- 
ing me thereunto. For myself first. As you have abundantly 
witnessed unto the world your good affection to me, both by sundry 
other courtesies, and especially in being the chiefest means, under 
the good Providence of God, by your free collation of a Benefice 
upon me, of drawing me from the University into these parts, where 
I am now settled: so I have been ever covetous of some fair op- 
portunity to witness unto the world my thankful acknowledgment 
of your kind favours, whereof, for want of better means, I desire 
this Dedication may be some expression. And then for the argu- 
ment; I knew none more fit to patronage a theme of Justice, than 
yourself, whom God hath endowed with strong abilities many ways, 
of understanding, affections, courage, elocution, industry, together 
with outward means and power, in a gracious measure, and above 
many,of your fellows in the same office, to do Him, and His 
anointed and their people, good service, in advancing the course of 
public Justice in the country where you live. In both which re- 
gards, as I presume these my meditations concerning Justice will 
not come altogether unwelcome, so I am confident, that the manner 
of handling used therein, in taxing the abuses with such freedom, 
as, it may be, some will not relish, will yet be by so much more 
acceptable to you, by how much more freely your own heart, when 
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you read of them, shall witness your own freedom from them. In 
which confidence, with all due respect, I commend these Sermons 
into your hands, and, with my faithfullest devotions, yourself, and 
your religious lady, and whole family into the hands of God, who 
alone is able both to continue and multiply His blessings upon you 
in the meantime, and in the end to crown His own graces in you 


with Glory. 
Your’s in the Lord, 


ROB. SANDERSON. 


Boothby Pagnell Linc, 
1 March, 1626. 


AD MAGISTRATUM. 


SERMON I. 


AT A PUBLIC SESSIONS AT GRANTHAM, LINCOLN, 
11 JUNE, 1623. 


JOB XXIX. 14-17. 


I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my judgment was 
as a robe and diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I to the lame. Iwas a father to the poor: and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out. And I brake the 
jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 


WHERE silence against foul and false imputations may be §.1. 
interpreted a confession,? there the protestation of a man’s 

own innocency is ever just, and sometimes necessary.» When 
others do us open wrong, it is not now vanity, but charity, to 

do ourselves open right; and whatsoever appearance of folly 

or vain boasting there is in so doing, they are chargeable with 

all that compel us thereunto, and not we. J am become a fool 2 Cor. xii- 
in glorying ; but ye have compelled me. It was neither pride *” 
nor passion in Job, but such a compulsion as this, that made 

him so often in this book proclaim his own righteousness. 
Amongst whose many and grievous afflictions, as it is hard to 

say which was the greatest, so we are sure this was not the 

least, that he was to wrestle with the unjust and bitter up- 
braidings of unreasonable and incompassionate men. They 


a Si, cum mihi furta, largitiones, rebus gloriari, quam de objectis non 
libidines objiciuntur, ego respondere confiteri. Cic. pro Domo sua. [93.] 
soleo, meis [consiliis, periculis, la- b Mihi de memetipso tam multa 
boribus, patriam esse conservatam,] dicendi necessitas quaedam imposita 
non tam sum existimandus de gestis est ab illo. Cicero pro Sylla, [35.] 
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came to visit him as friends, and as friends they should have 
Job xvi-2. comforted him. But sorry friends they were and miserable 
comforters: indeed not comforters, but tormenters, and ac- 
cusers rather than friends. Seeing God’s hand heavy upon 
him, for want of better or other proof, they charge him with 
hypocrisy. And because they would not seem to deal all in 
generalities, (for against this general accusation of hypocrisy, 
it was sufficient for him as generally to plead the truth and 
uprightness of his heart,) they therefore go on more particu- 
larly, but as falsely, and as it were by way of instance, to 
charge him with oppression. Thus Eliphaz by name taxeth 
Job xxii.6, him: Thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother for naught, 
ee and hast stripped the naked of their clothing. Thou hast 
not given water to the weary to drink, and thou hast with- 
holden bread from the hungry. But as for the mighty man, 
he had the earth; and the honourable man dwelt in it. Thou 
hast sent widows away empty, and the arms of the fatherless 
hast thou broken.* 
Sao 2. Being thus shamefully, indeed shamelessly, upbraided to 
pope his face, without any desert of his, by those men, who, if he 
had deserved it, should least of all have done it,¢ his neigh- 
Ps. ly.12— bours and familiar friends, can you blame the good man, if, to 
ee remove such false aspersions, he do with more than ordinary 
freedom insist upon his own integrity in this behalf? And 
that he doth in this chapter something largely, wherein he de- 
clareth how he demeaned himself in the time of his prosperity 
in the administration of his Magistracy, far otherwise than was 
laid to his charge. When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me; and I caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy, in the next immediate verses 
before these. And then he goeth on in the words of my Text, 
I put on righteousness, §c. 


eee 3: 3. It seemeth Job was a good man, as well as a great; and, 
u ’ 
* In the Douay Bible, the arms © Etsi ego digna hac contumelia 
of pupils thow hast broken in pieces. [Sum maxume;] at tu indignus, 
In the later of the Wycliffite Ver- qui facerestamen. Terent. [Eunuch. 
sions, and al to-brakist the schuldris vy, 2. 26.] 
of fadirles children. 
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being good, he was by so much the better by how much he 
was the greater. Nor was he only bonus vir, a good man; 
and yet if but so, his friends had done him much wrong to 
make him an hypocrite; but he was bonus civis too, a good 
Commonwealth’s-man ; and therefore his friends did him yet 
more wrong to make him an oppressor. Indeed, he was nei- 
ther the one nor the other. But it is not so useful for us to 
know what manner of man Job was, as to learn from him what 
manner of men we should be. The grieved spirit of Job in- 
deed at first uttered these words for his own justification ; but 
the Blessed Spirit of God hath since written them for our in- 
struction, to teach us from Job’s example how to use that 
measure of greatness and power which He hath given us, be it 
more, be it less, to His glory and the common good. So that 
in these words we have to consider, as laid down unto us under 
the person, and from the example of Job, some of the main 
and principal duties which concern all those that live in any 
degree of eminency or authority either in Church or Common- 
wealth, and more especially those that are in the Magistracy, 
or in any office appertaining to Justice. 

4. And those Duties are four. One, and the first, as amore  §.4. 
transcendent and fundamental duty. The other three, as ac- an np: 
cessory helps thereto, or subordinate parts thereof. That first Text. 
is, a care and love and zeal of Justice. A good Magistrate 
should so make account of the administration of Justice, as of 
his chiefest business, making it his greatest glory and delight: 
verse 14, J put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my 
judgment was a robe and a diadem. 'The second is a for- 
wardness unto the works of mercy, and charity, and compas- 
sion. A good Magistrate should have compassion of those 
that stand in need of his help, and be helpful unto them: verse 
15, and part of 16, J was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
the lame: I was a father to the poor. The third is diligence 
in examination. A good Magistrate should not be hasty to 
credit the first tale, or be carried away with light informations ; 
but he should hear, and examine, and scan, and sift matters 
as narrowly as may be for the finding out of the truth: in the 
remainder of verse 16, And the cause which I knew not I 
searched out. The fourth is courage and resolution in exe- 
cuting. A good Magistrate, when he goeth upon sure grounds, 
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should not fear the faces of men, be they never so mighty or 
many; but without respect of persons execute that which is 
equal and right even upon the greatest offender: verse 17, 
And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil 
out of his teeth. Of these four in their order: of the first, 
first, in these words, I put on righteousness, §c. 
§. 5. 5. This metaphor of clothing is much used in the Scriptures 
The open- . é ‘ ay os 3 S 
ing of in this notion, as it is applied to the soul and things apper- 
taining to the soul. In Psalm cix. David useth this impreca- 
Ps. cix. 29. tion against his enemies, Let mine adversaries be clothed with 
shame, and let them cover themselves with their own confu- 
ston as with a cloke. And the Prophet Esay, speaking of 
Christ and His kingdom and the righteousness thereof, thus 
Is. xi. 5. escribeth it, Righteousness shall be the girdle of His loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of His reins. Likewise in the 
Rom. xiii, New Testament, St. Paul, in one place, biddeth us put on the 


a . Lord Jesus Christ: in another, exhorteth women to adorn 
I lim. ul. ° . . 
Q; 10. themselves, instead of broidered hair, and gold and pearls and 


costly array, with shamefastness* and sobriety, and, as be- 
cometh women professing godliness, with good works: in a 
Eph. vi. 14, third, furnisheth the spiritual soldier with shoes, girdle, breast- 
ne plate, helmet, and all necessary accoutrements from top to toe. 
In all which and other places, where the like metaphor is 
used, it is ever to be understood with allusion to one of the 
three special ends and uses of apparel. For we clothe our- 
selves, either first, for necessity and common decency, to cover 
our nakedness; or secondly, for security and defence against 
enemies; or thirdly, for state and solemnity, and for distine- 
tion of offices and degrees. Our cloaks, and coats, and ordi- 
nary suits, we all wear to cover our nakedness; and these are 
Indumenta, known by no other but by the general name of 
clothing or apparel. Soldiers in the wars wear morions, and 
cuirasses, and targets, and other habiliments for defence; and 
these are called Arma, arms, or armour. Kings and Princes 
wear crowns and diadems; inferior Nobles, and Judges, and 
Magistrates, and Officers, their robes, and furs, and hoods, and 
other ornaments fitting to their several degrees and offices, 


* © shamefastness.’ So in the ori- present form, ‘ shamefacedness,’ had 
ginal edition of the Authorized Ver- appeared some years before Blay- 
sion, 1611, which was afterwards ney’s edition of 1769. 
altered to ‘shamefac’dness.’ The 
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for solemnity of state, and as ensigns or marks of those places 
and stations wherein God hath set them; and these are Jn- 
Julae, ornaments or robes. It is true, Justice and Judgment 
and every other good virtue and grace is all this unto the soul, 
serving her both for covert, and for protection, and for orna- 
ment; and so stand both for the garments, and for the armour, 
and for the robes of the soul. But here, I take it, Job alludeth 
especially to the third use. The propriety of the very words 
themselves give it so; for he saith he put righteousness and 
judgment upon him as a robe and a diadem; and such things 
as these are worn, not for necessity, but state. Job was cer- 
tainly a Magistrate, a Judge at the least: it is evident from 
the seventh verse. And to me it seemeth not improbable that 
he was a King :¢ though not, likely, such as the Kings of the 
earth now are, whose dominions are wider, and power more 
absolute, yet possibly such as in those ancient times, and in 
those eastern parts of the world, were called Kings, viz. a kind 
of petty monarch, and supreme governor within his own terri- 
tories, though perhaps but of one single city, with the suburbs 
and some few neighbouring villages. In the first chapter it 
is said that he was the greatest man of all the East; and in Job i. 3. 
this chapter he saith of himself, that when he came in presence, 
the princes and the nobles held their tongues; and that he Job xxix.g. 
sate as chief, and dwelt as a king in the army; and in this Verse 25. 
verse he speaketh as one that wore a diadem,¢ an ornament 
proper to Kings. Now Kings, we know, and other Magistrates 
place much of their outward glory and state in their diadems, 
and robes, and peculiar vestments: these things striking a 
kind of reverencef into the subject towards their superior ; and 
adding, in the estimation of the people, both glory and honour 
and majesty to the person, and withal pomp and state and 
solemnity to the actions of the wearer. By this speech then 


4 Non dubito quin Job fuerit nificus addit hominibus auctorita- 
Rex. [Nam amici ejus Reges erant, tem. Quintil. Inst. vill. [Prooem. 
ut constat ex illo loco 'Tobiae, i. e. 20. | °Ek yap TOL TOUT@Y batts ay- 
ii. 15. according to the Vulgate, Nam Opamovs dvaBaiver *Ec@\n. Homer. 
sicut Beato Job insultabant Reges.| Odyss. vi. 29. Hoc Priami gestamen 
Didacus a Stunica in Job i. 3. [4°. erat, quum jura vocatis More daret 


Rom. 1591. | populis, [sceptrumque sacerque tia- 
© Avddnua, TO Baowdikiy evdupa. ras.) Virgil. Aen. vii. [240.] See 
Suidas in Acad. Franc. Pollet. Hist. Fori. Rom. in, 


f Cultus [concessus atque] mag- 6. [de Praetoris Insignibus. ] 
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of putting on Justice and Judgment as a robe and a diadem, 
Job showeth that the glory and pride which Kings and Po- 
tentates are wont to take in their crowns, and sceptres, and 
royal vestments, is not more than the glory and honour which 
he placed in doing justice and judgment. He thought that 
was true honour, not which reflected from these empty marks 
and ensigns of dignity, but which sprang from those virtues 
whereof these are but dumb remembrancers. If we desire 
yet more light into the metaphor, we may borrow some from 
David, Psalm cix, where, speaking of the wicked, he saith, 
verse 17, that he clothed himself with cursing like a garment ; 
and by that he meaneth no other than what he had spoken 
in the next verse before plainly and without a metaphor, His 
delight was in cursing. By the analogy of which place we 
may not unfitly understand these words of Job, as intimating 
the great love he had unto Justice, and the great pleasure.and 
delight he took therein. Join this to the former, and they 
give us a full meaning. Never ambitious usurper took more 
pride in his new gotten crown or sceptre, never proud minion 
took more pleasure in her new and gorgeous apparel, than 
Job did true glory and delight» in doing justice and judg- 
ment. He put on righteousness, and it clothed him; and 
judgment was to him what to others a robe and a diadem is, 
honourable and delightful. 

§. 6. 6. Here then the Magistrate and every Officer of Justice 
the Magi- a oe 8 : 
strates first Nay learn his first and principal, and, if I may so speak, his 
hee master-duty, and let that be the first observation: namely, 

* to do justice and judgment with delight, and zeal, and cheer- 
fulness. TI call it his master-duty, because where this is once 
rightly and soundly rooted in the conscience, the rest will 
come on easily and of themselves. This must be his primum 
and his wltiémum, the foremost of his desires and the utmost of 
his endeavours, to do justice and judgment. He must make 
it his chiefest business, and yet count it his lightsome recrea- 
tion; make it the first and lowest step of his care, and yet 
withal count it the last and highest rise of his honour. The 
first thing we do in the morning, before we either eat or drink, 


& It 1s joy to the just to do judg- rum principem ornant, studiosissi- 
ment. Prov. Xxi.15. mus eram. Watabl. hic. [ap. Crit. 
h Juris et aequitatis, quae vi- Sacr.] 
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or buckle about any worldly business, is to put our clothes 
about us. We say, we are not ready till we have done that. 
Even thus should every good Magistrate do: before his pri- 
vate, he should think of the public affairs; and not count him- 
self ready to go about his own profits, his shop, his ship, his 
lands, his reckonings, much less about his vain pleasures, his 
jades,* his curs, his kites, his any thing else, till first, with 
Job, he had put on righteousness as a garment, and clothed 
himself with judgment as with a robe and a diadem. 

7. Nor let any man think this affection to Justice to have — §.7. 
been singular in Job, much less impute it to simplicity in him. Mirae 
For behold another like affectioned; and he a greater, and I 
may say too a wiser than Job; for God Himself hath witnessed 
of him, that for wisdom there was never his like before him, Kings iii. 
nor should come after him, Solomon the King. Who so much nae 
manifested his love and affection to justice and judgment, that 
when God put him to his choice to ask what he would, and he 
should have it, he asked not long life, or riches, or victory, 
or any other thing, but only wisdom; and that in this kind, Verses s— 
Prudentiam regitivam, wisdom to discern between good and Pc e 
bad,: that he might go in and out before the people with skill, 
and rule them prudently with all his might in righteousness 
and equity. And the Text saith, The speech pleased the Lord, Verse to. 
that Solomon had asked this thing. Magistrates should sub- 
scribe to Solomon’s judgment, who is wiser than the wisest of 
them; and yet, for further conviction, behold, a wiser than 
Solomon is here; even Jesus Christ the righteous, the God of 
Solomon, and the Saviour of Solomon, in whom are hidden all Col. ii. 3. 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Of whom David 
having said, in Psalm xly, that the sceptre of His kingdom 1s 
a righteous sceptre, he proceedeth immediately to show wherein 
especially consisted the righteousness of the sceptre of His 
kingdom. Not so much in doing righteousness, and punishing 
iniquity, (though that also,) as in loving righteousness and 
hating iniquity. The sceptre of Thy kingdom is a righteous Ps. xlv.6,7. 
sceptre: Thow hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; 
therefore God &c. And you heard already out of the eleventh 


* <jades,’ horses, as frequently in §. 19 of the same Sermon, it is used 
Shakspeare and in Pope. Compare ina depreciating sense. = 
Sermon iy. ad Populum, §. 3. In _ itodiscern judgment. 1 Kings ii.11. 
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Is. xi. 5. of Esay, that righteousness was the girdle of His loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of His reins. Magistrates, from the 
examples of Job, of Solomon, of Jesus Christ Himself, should 
learn to make justice and judgment their greatest both glory 
and delight. 

§. 8. 8. To bad things examples will draw us on fast enough, 
and reasons , : : : 
thereof. Without, yea, many times against reason; but in good things, 

it is well if examples and reasons together can any thing at all 
prevail with us. And here, if reason may rule us, surely good 
reason there is we should be thus affectioned to justice, as 
hath been said: whether we respect the thing itself, or God, 
or ourselves, or others. The thing itself, Justice, both in the 
common consideration of it, as it is a virtue, is, as every other 
virtue is, honourable and lovely, and to be desired for its own 
sake; and, in the special nature of it, as it is Justice, is a 
virtue so necessary and profitable to human society, and withal 
so comprehensive of all other virtues,* as that those men who 
labour to pervert it, do yet honour it; and even those men 
who themselves will not use it, cannot yet but love it, at least- 

S. Matthew wise commend it in others.! Judgment, Mercy, and Faith- 

xxl. 23: fulness,* our Saviour Christ reckoneth as the weightiest matters 

Prov. xxiv. of the Law. And every man, saith Solomon, will kiss his lips 

a8: that giveth a right answer: that is, Every man will love and 
honour him that loveth and honoureth Justice. Ought you 
to delight in any thing more than virtue? or in any virtue 
more than the best? and such is Justice. Again, by due 
administration of justice and judgment God is much glorified. 
Glorified in the encouragement of His servants, when for well- 
doing they are rewarded: glorified in the destruction of the 
wicked, when for offending they are punished: glorified in the 
increase, and in the peace and prosperity of His kingdom, 
which hereby is both preserved and enlarged: glorified in the 
expression and imitation of His infinite perfections, when they 
who are His ministers and deputies for this very thing, for the 
execution of justice, do labour to resemble Him whose minis- 
ters and deputies they are, in this very thing, in being just, 

K &y de Sixavoobvy cvddAnBdnv mac dSica mpdrrovres. Philoponus in 
dper? ore. Aristot. Eth. Nic. v.[3.] Prior. Analyt. Aristot. 
ex Theogn. * Judgment, and mercy, and fide- 


1 ovdels yap é€matvei rots ddikovs, lity. Geneva Bible. 
GAAa tovs dtKalovs, Kal avrol of Ta 
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even as He is just. Ought you not to count it your greatest 
glory to seek His? and can you do that more readily and 
effectually, than by doing justice and judgment ? And as for 
ourselves, what comfort will it be to our souls,™ when they 
can witness with us that we have even set ourselves to do 
good, in those callings wherein God hath set us. Every man 
that hath a calling must wait thereon, and do the duties be- Rom. xii. 7. 
longing thereto, at his peril; and it will be much for his ease 
to be lightsome and cheerful therein. So shall he make of a 
necessity a virtue,” and do that with pleasure which he must 
do howsoever, or answer for the neglect : whereas otherwise, 
his calling will be a continual burden and weariness unto him, 
and make his whole life no better nor other than a long and 
lasting affliction. And besides, we much deceive ourselves, if 
we think our own private good to be severed from the public, 
and so neglect the public employments to follow our own pri- 
vate affairs. For the private is not distinguished from the 
public, but included in it ;° and no man knoweth what mischiefs 
unawares he prepareth for his private estate in the end, whilst, 
thinking to provide well enough for himself, he cherisheth in 
the mean time or suffereth abuses in the public. Ought we 
not, by making justice and judgment our glory and delight, to 
reap the comfort of it in our consciences, to sweeten the mise- 
ries and travails of our lives and callings,P and to secure our 
private in the common safety, rather than by or not doing 
justice, or doing it heavily and heartlessly, wound our own 
consciences, make the afflictions of this life yet more afflictive, 
and, in the decay of the public, insensibly promote the ruin of 
our private state and prosperity? And lastly, if we respect 
others, what can be more glorious for us, than by our zeal 
and forwardness first to shame and then to quicken up the 
backwardness of others, that with joint hearts and hands they 
and we together may aim at the peace and prosperity and 
good of the Commonwealth? It is not easy to say what mani- 


™m Quid est suavius, quam bene nophon de Venatione, apud Sto- 
rem gerere Bono publico? Plaut. baeum. [Tit. 29. 77. tom. i. 16. ed. 
im Capt. ib. 25. [1-] Gaisford. | 

n Faxis ut libeat quod est ne- P Quapropter edulcare convenit 
cesse. Auson. in Sent. Periand.[4.] vitam; [Curasque acerbas sensibus 

© ody yap Th moder Kal ooerac gubernare.] Cn. Mattius, in Mimi- 
Kal dmdddvurat Ta oikeia Exdotov. Xe- ambis, ap. A. Gell. xv. 25. 
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fold benefits redound to the Commonwealth from the due 
execution of justice, or from the slacking thereof what a world 
of mischiefs. How honourable are we and glorious, if by our 
zeal we have been the happy instruments of those so many, 
so great benefits! How inglorious and vile, if by our negli- 
gence we have made ourselves guilty of these so many, so 
great mischiefs! If we neglect justice, we countenance dis- 
orders, which by justice are repressed; we disarm innocency, 
which by justice is protected; we banish peace, which by 
justice is maintained; we are traitors to the King and his 
Prov. xvi. throne, which by justice are established; we pull upon us 
ae God’s plagues and judgments, which by justice are averted. 
Ought we not much rather, by our forwardness in doing justice, 
to repress disorders, protect innocency, maintain peace, secure 
the King and State, and turn away God’s judgments from our- 
selves and others? ‘See now if we have not reason to love 
justice and judgment, and to make it our delight; to put 
righteousness upon us, and to clothe us with judgment as with 
a robe and a diadem, being a thing in itself so excellent, and 
being from it there redoundeth so much glory to God, to 
ourselves so much comfort, and so much benefit unto others. 
The inferences of Use from this first Duty, as also from the 
rest, I omit for the present, reserving them all to the latter 
end: partly, because I would handle them all together ; 
partly also, and especially, for that I desire to leave them 
fresh in your memory, when you depart the congregation. 
And therefore, without further ado, I proceed forthwith to the 
next duty, contained in these words, J was eyes to the blind, 

and feet was I to the lame; I was a father to the poor. 
§.9- g. Wherein Job declareth his own readiness in his place and 
The Magis- calling to be helpful to those that were any way distressed, or 


trate’s se- 
cond Duty, stood in need of him, by affording them such supply, to his 
Compas; power, as their several necessiti ired. And like hi 
Peer that | age : cessities required. And like him 
distressed, should every Magistrate be in this also, which I propose as the 
second Duty of the good Magistrate: he must be forward to 
succour those that are distressed and oppressed, 4 and to help 
and relieve them to his power. Men’s necessities are many, 


and of great variety; but most of them spring from one of 


4 €cOdov yap avdpos Tovs movodvras wpedeiv. Sophocles [Fragment. 661. 
Dindorf. | 
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these two defects, ignorance or want of skill, and impotence or 
want of power, here signified by blindness, and lameness. 
The blind man perhaps hath his limbs and strength to walk in 
the way, if he could see it; but because he wanteth his eyes, 
he can neither find the right way, nor spy the rubs that are in 
it; and therefore he must either sit still, or put himself upon 
the necessity of a double hazard, of stumbling, and of going 
wrong. ‘The lame man perhaps hath his eyes and sight per- 
fect, and knoweth which way he should go, and seeth it well 
enough ; but because he wanteth his limbs, he is not able to 
stir a foot forward, and therefore he must have patience per- 
force, and be content to sit still, because he cannot do withal. 
Both the one and the other may perish, unless some good body 
help them, and become a guide to the blind, a staff to the 
lame, leading the one, and supporting the other. Abroad in 
the world there are many: in every society, corporation, and 
congregation, there are some of both sorts: some blind, some 
lame. Some that stand in need of counsel and advice and 
direction, as the blind; others that stand in need of help and 
assistance and support, as the lame. If there be any other 
besides these whose case deserveth pity, in what kind soever 
it be, the word poor comprehendeth him, and maketh him a 
fit object for the care and compassion of the Magistrate. To 
each of these the Magistrate must be a succourer to his power. 
He must be, as here Job was, an eye to the blind, cgnorantem 
dirigendo,* by giving sound and honest counsel the best he can 
to them that are simple, or might without his help be easily 
overseen.* And he must be, as here Job was, feet to the lame, 
impotentem adjuvando,’ by giving countenance and assistance 
in just and honest causes the best he can to them that are of 
meaner ability, or might without his help be easily overborne, 
If there be either of these, or any other defect, which standeth 
in need of a supply in any other man, he must be, as here Job 


r Lyra, (Gloss. in Job. xxix. 15.] 

* © overseen,’ deceived, mistaken. 
As in Bp. Hacket’s Fifth Sermon 
on the Incarnation, ‘ Shall we plant 
no vineyards, because Noah was 
overseen?’ And in Barrow’s Trea- 
tise of the Pope’s Supremacy, ‘ the 
old writer, under the name of Dio- 


nysius the Areopagite, treating in 
several places about the degrees of 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, was 
monstrously overseen in omitting 
the Sovereign thereof.’ Works, vi. 
235. Oxford, 1830. Compare Ser- 
mon viii. ad Populum, §. 27. 

8 Lyra, [Gloss. in Job. xxix. 15.] 
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was, a father to the poor,t indigentem sublevando," by giving 
convenient safety and protection the best he can to them that 
are destitute of help, and fly unto him as to a sanctuary for 
shelter and for refuge in any misery, grievance, or distress. 
Upon these he must both have compassion inwardly, and he 
must show it too outwardly, affectu and effectu, pitying them 
in his heart, and helping them with his hand. It is not enough 
for him to see the blind, and the lame, and the poor, and to be 
sorry for them; but his compassion must be real. He must 
lend his eyes to the blind, to direct them; and he must lend 
his feet to the lame, to support them; and he must pity the 
poor as a father doth his children, so pity them, that he do 
something for them. 

10. Princes, and Judges, and Magistrates were not ordained 
altogether, nor yet so much for their own sakes,* that they 
might have over whom to bear rule and to domineer at plea- 
sure,y as for the people’s sakes, that the people might have to 
whom to resort, and upon whom to depend for help and succour 
and relief in their necessities. And they ought to remember, 
that for this end God hath endued them with that power which 
others want, that they might by their power help them to 
right; who have not power to right themselves. 


§. 20. 
with the 
Reasons, 


hoc Reges habent 
Magnificum et ingens, nulla quod rapiat dies ; 
Prodesse miseris, supplices fido Lare 
Protegere ...? 


This is the very thing wherein the preeminence of Princes, and 
Magistrates, and great ones above the ordinary sort singularly 
consisteth, and wherein specially they have the advantage, and 


Ps, Ixxxii. Whereby they hold the title of gods,® that they are able to do 


t See Ecclus. iv. 4-10. 


u [Eos de bonis Ecclesiae nutri- 
endo. Lyra, Moraliter. ] 


x Non mihi, sed populo. Ael. 
Hadrianus Imp. [Et in concione et 
in senatu saepe dixit, Ita se Rem- 
publicam gesturum, ut sciret Populi 
rem esse, non propriam. Ael. Spar- 
tian. in vita. cap. vili.] weupd rH 
dpxnv pa eis UBpw adW els evepye- 
ciay kararideoOa. Aristot. in Epist. 


ad Alex. [inter Epistolas Graecani- 
cas, p. 314. ed. Cujac. 

_Y Ita magne vires gloriae deco- 
rique sunt, si illis salutaris potentia 
est. Nam pestifera vis est, valere 
a Se cae Seneca de Clem. 
bls 2 

2 Seneca in Med. [Act.] ii. [222.] 
4 Hoc tecum commune Deis, quod 
utrique rogati Supplicibus vestris 
ferre soletis opem. Ovid. ex Ponto. 


IOs [21a] 
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good and to help the distressed more than others are. For 
which ability how they have used it, they stand accountable to 

Him from whom they have received it; and woe unto them, if 

the accounts they bring in be not in some reasonable proportion 
answerable to the receipts. Potentes potenter :* into whose 
hands much hath been given, from their hands much will bes. Luke xii. 
required; and the mighty ones, if they have not done a mighty sie Bans. 
deal of good withal, shall be mightily tormented. And as they 
have received power from God, so they do receive honours and 
services and tributes from their people for the maintenance of 

that power ; and these as wages by God’s righteous ordinance 

for their care and pains for the people’s good. God hath im- 
printed in the natural conscience of every man notions of fear, 

and honour, and reverence, and obedience, and subjection, 

and contribution, and other duties to be performed towards 
Kings, and Magistrates, and other superiors, not only for Rom. xiii. 
wrath, but also for conscience sake; and all this for the 
maintenance of that power in them, by the right use whereof 
themselves are again maintained. Now the same conscience 
which bindeth us who are under authority to the performance, 
bindeth you who are in authority to the requital, of these 
duties. I say, the same conscience, though not the same 
wrath; for here is the difference. Both wrath and conscience 

bind us to our duties, so that if we withdraw our subjection, we 

both wound our own consciences, and incur your just wrath ; 

but only conscience bindeth you to yours, and not wrath, so 
that if ye withdraw your help, we may not use wrath, but must 
suffer it with patience, and permit all to the judgment of your 

own consciences, and of God, the Judge of all men’s consciences. 

But yet still in conscience the obligation eth equally upon you 

and us. As we are bound to give you honour, so are you to 

give us safety; as we to fear you, so you to help us; as we to 
fight for you, so you to care for us; as we to pay you tribute, 

so you to do us right. For for this cause pay we tribute and xiii. 6. 
other duties unto you who are God’s ministers, even because 

you ought to be attending continually upon this very thing, to 
approve yourselves as the ministers of God to us for good 


* Compare Sermon iy. ad Aulam, ¢ Rom. xiii. 4. evepyéera. S. Luke 
at the end of §. 28. Xxil: 25. 
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Oh that we could all, superiors and inferiors, both one and 
other, remember what we owed each to other, and, by mutu- 
ally striving to pay it to the utmost, so endeavour ourselves to 
Rom. xiii.8. fulfil the Law of God! But in the mean time we are still 
injurious, if either we withdraw our subjection, or you your 
help ; if either we cast off the duty of children, or you the care 
of fathers. Time was, when Judges and Nobles and Princes 
delighted to be called by the name of fathers. The Philistines 
Gen. xx.2; called their Kings by a peculiar appellative, Abimelech, as who 


ia say, The King my Father. In Rome the senators were of old 
in titulo. time called Patres, Fathers; and it was afterwards accounted 
among the Romans the greatest title of honour that could be 
bestowed upon their Consuls, Generals, Emperors, or whoso- 
ever had deserved best of the Commonwealth, to have this 
addition to the rest of his style, Pater patriae,* a Father to 
2 Kings v. his Country. Naaman’s servants call him Father, My Father, 
or if the Prophet had commanded thee, &c. And on the other 
side David the King speaketh unto his subjects, as a father to 
Ps, xxiv. his children, Come, ye children, §&¢; and Solomon in the Pro- 
i verbs every where, My son: even as Job here accounteth 
himself a father to the poor. Certainly to show that some of 
these had, and that all good Kings and Governors should have, 
a fatherly care® over, and bear a fatherly affection unto, those 

that are under them. 
wean 11. All which yet, seeing it is intended to be done tn bonum 
eae universitatis, must be so understood as that it may stand cum 
bono universitatis, stand with equity and justice, and with the 
Prov. iii. 3.common good. For Mercy and Justice must go together,‘ 
peal and help to temper the one the other. The Magistrate and 


Governor must be a father to the poor, to protect him from 
injuries, and to relieve his necessities, but not to maintain him 


a ,..sed Roma parentem, Roma ovr yp7 mpoeoravar ray tmnkdav, 
patrem patriae Ciceronem libera s marepa raidéy, va [kal adrds, ds 


dixit. Juvenal. Sat. viii. [243.] 
Patrem patriae appellavimus, ut sci- 
ret datam sibi potestatem patriam, 
quae est temperatissima, liberis con- 
sulens, suaque post illos ponens. 
Seneca de Clem. 1. 14. 

e€ Ut eos quasi filios cerneret per 
amorem, quibus pater praeerat per 
protectionem. Glossa Interlin. hic. 
[in Job. xxix. 16.] Tov yap dpyovra 


Ure yynolwy vidy avrityara.| Philo 
de Constit. Principum. [tom. ii. 366. 
ed. Mangey. | 

f Non auferat veritas misericor- 
diam, nec misericordia impediat ve- 
ritatem. August. Sent. 110. apud 
Prosperum. [tom. i. 294. Bassan. 
1782. ex Serm. i. in Ps. Ixxxviii. 
iy sa 
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in idleness. All that the father oweth to the child is not love 
and maintenance: he oweth him too education; and he oweth 
him correction. A father may love his child too fondly, and 
make him a wanton: he may maintain him too highly, and 
make him a prodigal. But he must give him nurture* too, as 
well as maintenance, lest he be better fed than taught; and 
correct him too, as well as love him, lest he bring him most 
grief when he should reap most comfort from him. Such a 
fatherly care ought the civil Magistrate to have over the poor. 
He must carefully defend them from wrongs and oppressions : 
he must providently take order for their convenient relief and 
maintenance. But that is not all, he must as well make pro- 
vision to set them on work, and see that they follow it; and 
he must give them sharp correction when they grow idle, 
stubborn, dissolute, or any way out of order. This he should 
do, and not leave the other undone. There is not any speech 
more frequent in the mouths of beggars and wanderers, where- 
with the Country now swarmeth,+ than that men would be 
good to the poor; and yet scarce any thing so much mistaken 
as that speech in both the terms of it: most men neither 
understanding aright who are the poor, nor yet what it is to 
be good to them. Not he only is good to the poor that deli- 
vereth him when he is oppressed, nor is he only good to the 
poor that relieveth him when he is distressed, but he also is 
good to the poor that punisheth him when he is idle. He is 
good to the poor that helpeth him when he wanteth ; and he is 
no less good to the poor that whippeth him when he deserveth. 
This is indeed to be good to the poor, to give him that alms 
first which he wanteth most: if he be hungry, it is alms to feed 
him; but if he be idle and untoward, it is alms to whip him.s 


This is to be good to the poor. 


* ‘nurture,’ discipline. In Eph. 
vi. 4. ‘nurture’ in our Authorized 
Version represents disciplina, the 
Vulgate rendering of the év raideia 
of St. Paul. Compare Sermon iii. 
ad Populum, §. 7. 

+ ‘beggars and wanderers, where- 
with the Country now swarmeth,’ | 
Corn had been very dear in the year 
preceding that in which this Sermon 
was preached. Barley at 5s. 4d., 
Wheat at 8s. the Bushel. Diary of 


But who then are the poor we 


Walter Yonge, Esq. published by 
the Camden Society, p. 55. 

& Non solum qui dat esurienti 
cibum, sitienti potum,..... verum 
etiam .... qui emendat verbere in 
quem potestas datur, vel coercet 
aliqua disciplina..... in eo quod 
corripit, et aliqua emendatoria poena 
plectit, eleemosynam dat, quia mi- 
sericordiam praestat. Augustin. En- 
chirid. c. 72. [tom. vi. 223 C. ed. 
Ben, Paris. 1.685. ] 
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should be good to, as they interpret goodness? St. Paul would 
1 Tim. v. 3. have widows honoured, but yet those that are widows indeed: 
so it is meet the poor should be relieved, but yet those that are 
poor indeed. Not every one that begs is poor: not every one 
that wanteth is poor: not every one that is poor is poor indeed. 
They are the poor, whom we private men in charity, and you 
that are Magistrates in justice stand bound to relieve, who are 
old, or impotent, and unable to work; or, in these hard and 
depopulating times,* are willing, but cannot be set on work; or 
have a greater charge upon them than can be maintained by 
their work. These, and such as these, are the poor indeed: 
let us all be good to such as these. Be we that are private 
men as brethren to these poor ones, and show them mercy: be 
you that are Magistrates as fathers to these poor ones, and do 
them justice. But as for those idle, stubborn, professed wan- 
derers, that can and may and will not work, and under the 
name and habit of poverty rob the poor indeed of our alms 
and their maintenance, let us harden our hearts against 
them, and not give them: do you execute the severity of the 
Law upon them, and not spare them. It is St. Paul’s order, 
nay it is the ordinance of the Holy Ghost, and we should all 
2 Thess. iii. put to our helping hands to see it kept, He that will not 
a labour, let him not eat. These ulcers and drones of the Com- 
monwealth are ill worthy of any honest man’s alms, of any 
good Magistrate’s protection. Hitherto of the Magistrates 
second Duty, with the reasons and extent thereof: I was eyes 
to the blind, and feet was I to the lame: Iwas a father to 
the poor. Followeth next the third Duty, in these words, The 
cause which I knew not I searched out. 
§. 12. 12. Of which words some frame the coherence with the 
fee former, as if Job had meant to clear his mercy to the poor 
from suspicion of partiality and injustice ; and as if he had said, 
I was a father indeed to the poor, pitiful and merciful to him, 
and ready to show him any lawful favour; but yet not so as, 
in pity to him, to forget or pervert justice.h I was ever careful, 
before I would either speak or do for hin, to be first assured 


* «depopulating times.’ Compare tum et effectum: et] ne crederetur 
Sermon v. ad Aulam, §. 32, preached quod faveret eis nimis in praejudi- 
fourteen years later than this. cium justitiae, subditur. Lyranus 

[Pater eram pauperum. per affec- hic. [in Job. xxix. 16.] 
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his cause was right and good; and for that purpose, if it were 
doubtful, L searched it out,i and examined it, before I would 
countenance either him or it. Certainly thus to do is agreeable 
to the rule of Justice, yea and of mercy too; for it is one rule in 
showing mercy, that it be ever done saluis pietate et justitia, 
without prejudice done to piety and justice. And as to this 
particular, the commandment of God is express for it, Tow Exod. xxiii. 
shalt not countenance, no, not a poor man in his cause. Now, - 
if we should thus understand the coherence of the words, the 
special duty which Magistrates should hence learn would be 
indifferency :* in the administration of Justice not to make 
difference of rich or poor, far or near, friend or foe, one or 
other ; but to consider only and barely the equity and right of 
the cause, without any respect of persons or partial inclination 
this way or that way. 

13. This is a very necessary Duty indeed in a Magistrate of _ 5. 13. 
Justice; and I deny not but it may be gathered without any {he Masi 
violence from these very words of my Text: though, to my third Duty: 
apprehension, not so much by way of immediate observation ese 
from the necessity of any such coherence, as by way of conse- De 
quence from the words themselves otherwise. For what need 
all that care and pains and diligence in searching out the cause, 
if the condition of the person might overrule the cause after all 
that search, and were not the judgment to be given merely 
according to the goodness or badness of the cause, without 
respect had to the person? But the special duty which these 
words seem most naturally and immediately to impose upon 
the Magistrate, and let that be the third observation, 
is diligence, and patience, and care to hear, and examine, and 
inquire into the truth of things, and into the equity of men’s 
causes. As the Physician before he prescribe receipt or diet 
to his patient, will first feel the pulse, and view the urine, and 
observe the temper and changes in the body, and be inquisitive 
how the disease began, and when, and what fits it hath, and 
where and in what manner it holdeth him, and inform himself 


i [ Et causam quam nesciebum, &c. * <indifferency.’ Compare the 
i. e. causam pauperis,] ne forte Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
motu pietatis indiscrete condescen- Church militant here in Earth, ‘that 
derem ei in praejudicium justitiae. they may truly and indifferently 
}.vranus hic. minister justice.’ 
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every other way as fully as he can in the true state of the 
body, that so he may proportion the remedies accordingly 
without error, so ought every Magistrate, in causes of J ustice, 
before he pronounce sentence or give his determination, whether 
in matters judicial or criminal, to hear both parties with equal 
patience, to examine witnesses and other evidences advisedly 
and throughly, to consider and wisely lay together all alle- 
gations and circumstances, to put in quaeres and doubts upon 
the by, and use all possible expedient means for the bolting 
out of the truth, that so he may do that which is equal and 
right without error. 

_§. 14. 14. A duty not without both precept and precedent in Holy 
ee Scripture. Moses prescribeth it in Deut. xvii, in the case of 
Deut. xvii, Idolatry : [f there be found among you one that hath done thus 
eee ce or thus, &c. and it be told thee, and thou hast heard of 

‘it, and inquired diligently, and behold, it be true, and the 
thing certain, that such abomination ts wrought in Israel, 
then thou shalt bring forth that man, §c. The offender must 
be stoned to death, and no eye pity him; but it must be done 
orderly, and in a legal course, not upon a bare hearsay, but 
upon diligent examination and inquisition, and upon such full 
evidence given in, as may render the fact certain, so far as 
such cases ordinarily are capable of certainty.! And the like 
Deut. xix. 1s again ordered in Deut. xix, in the case of false witness : Both 
17 &e- the men between whom the controversy ts, shall stand before 
the Judges, and the Judges shall make diligent inquisition, &c. 
And in Judges xix, in the wronged Levite’s case, whose concu- 
bine was abused unto death at Gibeah, the Tribes of Israel 
stirred up one another to do justice upon the inhabitants 
thereof; and the method they proposed was this, first to con- 
Judges xix. sider and consult of it, and then to give their opinions. But 
oe the most famous example in this kind is that of King Solomon, 
1 Kings iii.in 1 Kings ui, in the difficult case of the two Mothers. Either 
16-28. of them challenged the living child with a like eagerness: 
either of them accused other of the same wrong, and with the 
same allegations: neither was there witness or other evidence 


k Omnia judicia, aut distrahenda- ovdrov raxpiBes emitnreiv ka’ exawrov 
rum controversiarum, aut punien- yévos, eh dcov 7 rod mpdyparos pi~ 
dorum maleficiorum causa reperta ous emidéxera. Arist. Ethic. i. 1. 
sunt. Cicero pro Caecina. [6. | [ Bekker. | 
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on either part to give light unto the matter: yet Solomon, by 

that wisdom which he had obtained from God, found a means 

to search out the truth in this difficulty, by making as if he 

would cut the child into halves, and give either of them one 

half; at the mentioning whereof the compassion of the right 
mother betrayed the falsehood of her clamorous competitor. 

And we read in the Apocryphal Story of Susanna, how Daniel, 

by examining the two Elders severally and apart, found them Dan. xiii. 
to differ in one circumstance of their relation, and thereby dis- °™ 
covered the whole accusation to be false. Judges for this 

reason were anciently called Cognitores; and in approved 
Authors Cognoscere™ is as much as to do the office of a Judge: 

to teach Judges that one chief point of their care should be to 

know the truth. For if of private men, and in things of ordi- 

nary discourse, that of Solomon be true, He that answereth a Prov. xviii. 
matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him See 
certainly much more is it true of public Magistrates, and in 7. 8. 
matters of Justice and Judgment, by how much both the men 

are of better note, and the things of greater moment. But in 

difficult and intricate businesses, covered with darkness and 
obscurity, and perplexed with many windings and turnings, 

and cunning and crafty conveyances,* to find a fair issue out, 

and to spy light at a narrow hole, and by wisdom and diligence 

to rip up a foul matter, and search a cause to the bottom, and 

make a discovery of all, is a thing worthy the labour, and a 

thing that will add to the honour, I say not only of inferior 
governours, but even of the supreme Magistrate, the King. J¢ Prov. xxv. 
is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but the honour of” 
Kings is to search out the matter. 

15. To understand the necessity of this Duty, consider, first,  §. 13. 
that as sometimes Democritus said, the truth heth tn pro- ppm 2 
fundo and in abdito,» dark and deep as in the bottom of a 
pit; and it will ask some time, yea, and cunning too, to find it 
out and bring it to light. Secondly, that through favour, 
faction, envy, greediness, ambition, and otherwise, innocency 
itself is often laden with false accusations. You may observe 


m §i judicas, cognosce. Seneca in [xii. 44. et, ut Democritus, in pro- 


Medea, [Act.] ii. [194.] fundo veritatem esse demersam. | 
* conveyances,’ tricks. Cf. Ser- Involuta veritas in alto latet. Seneca 
mon il. §. 4. de Benefic. [vii. 1.] 


n Cic. Acad. Quaest. i. in fine. 
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1 Kings in the Scriptures how Naboth, Jeremy, St. Paul, and others ; 
Jor. xxvii, 2d you may see by too much experience in these wretched 
oe Pe times, how many men of fair and honest conversation have 
5; xxv.7, been accused and troubled without cause: which if the Magi- 
strate by diligent inquisition do not either prevent or help to 
the utmost of his endeavour, he may soon unawares wrap him- 
self in the guilt of innocent blood. Thirdly, that informations 
are for the most part partial, every man making the best of 
his own tale; and he cannot but often err in judgment® that 
is easily carried away with the first tale, and doth not suspend 
till he have heard both parties alike. Herein David failed, 
ae xix. when upon Ziba’s false information he passed a hasty and in- 
Prov. xviii, Jurious decree against Mephibosheth.* Solomon saith, He that 
ee is first in his own tale seemeth righteous ; but then his neigh- 


-bour cometh and searcheth him out; as we say commonly, 
One tale is good, till another be told. Fourthly, that if in all 
other things hastiness and precipitancy be hurtful, then espe- 
cially matters of Justice would not be huddled up hand over 
head, but handled with mature deliberation and just diligent 
disquisition.4 OCunctari judicantem decet ; immo oportet,* saith 
Seneca: he that is to judge, it is fit he should, nay, it is neces- 
sary he should proceed with convenient leisure. Who judgeth 
otherwise, and without this due’ search, he doth not judge, but 
guess. The good Magistrate had need of patience to hear, 
and of diligence to search, and of prudence to search out, 
whatsoever may make for the discovery of the truth in an 
intricate and difficult cause. The cause which I knew not I 
searched out. ‘That is the Magistrate’s third Duty. There 


cause, restored but half. For this 


° ‘O mpoxataytyyooxov Se mpiv 
course, say the Doctors of the 


> a 7 eK le > 
akovaat capes, Autos Tovnpos €oTt, 


muotevoas kaxk@s. Menand. ap. Sto- 
baeum, Serm. 44. [46. 7. Gaisford. ] 

* A still harsher view of David’s 
conduct on that. occasion is given in 
Sermon iv. ad Aulam, §. 31. Com- 
pare Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 
ILI. i. Rule iv. ‘It hath left a stain 
upon the honour of David’s jus- 
tice and friendship with Jonathan, 
that when he had listened to the 
false information of Ziba against 
his friend’s son Mephibosheth, and 
gave the land to the informer, he 
yet, upon a right notice of the 


Jews, God divided his Kingdom, 
and gave the bigger half from his 
grandchild Rehoboam to his ser- 
vant.’ And South, Sermon lviii. 
‘ What made that wretch Ziba ac- 
cuse his lord and master to David, 
a judge after Ziba’s own heart?’ 
See below, Sermon ii. §. 15. 

4 Take heed what you do, 2 Chron. 
xix. 6. 

r Seneca, lib. ii. de Ira cap. 23. 
[? In suspenso ira retinenda: potest 
enim poena dilata exigi, non potest 
exacta revocari. | 
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yet remaineth a fourth in these words, J brake the jaws of the 
wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 

16. Wherein Job alludeth to ravenous and savage beasts, 
beasts of prey that lie in wait for the smaller cattle, a when ; 
they once catch them in their paws, fasten their teeth upon 
them and tear them in pieces and devour them. Such lions, 
and wolves, and bears, and tigers, are the greedy great ones 
of this world,’ who are ever ravening after the estates and the 
livelihoods of their meaner neighbours, snatching, and biting, 
and devouring, and at length eating them up al consuming 
them. Job here speaketh of dentes and molares, teeth and 
jaws; and he meaneth the same thing by both, power abused 
to oppression. But if any will be so curiously subtle as to 
distinguish them, thus he may do it. Dentes, they are the 
long sharp teeth,* the fore-teeth: Dentes eorum arma et sa- 
gittae," saith David, Their teeth are spears and arrows : Ps. Wii. 4. 
Molares a molendo, so called from grinding: they are the 
great double teeth, the jaw-teeth. Those are the biters, these 
the grinders: these and those together, oppressors of all sorts. 
Usurers, and prouling* officers, and sly merchants, and errant 
informers, and such kind of extortioners as sell time, and truck 
for expedition,t and snatch and catch at petty advantages, 

The first, I know 
not whether or no the worst sort of them, in the holy Hebrew 
tongue hath his WW) Naschak, that is to 


bite; and yw Neschek, that is usury. 


there are grinders too, men whose teeth are lapides molares, 


§. 16. 
The Open- 
ing of 


these use their teeth most, these are biters. 
name from biting. 


Besides these biters, 


S Qui pote plus urget; pisces ut the Pope, quotidianas extortiones.’ 


saepe minutos Magnus comest, ut 
aves enecat accipiter. Varro, in 
Margopoli. [inter Fragm. Satyr. 
Menipp. p. 260. ed. Popm. 1601. | 
factus praeda majori minor. Seneca 
in Hippol. act. i. [543:] 

t yw of jw, acuere. 

es . TOUS odovTas . . TOUS pey eu 
Pane Gees dgeis, freer ereus T™pos TO 
Scarpeiv, | robs be ‘youpious marets 
[Kat xXpnoipovs m™pos TO eave THY 
tpogny. | Arist. Phys. Ausc. i1. [8. 3.] 

* “prouling,’ or prolling, cozen- 
ing, cheating. As in Jewel, Defence 
of the Apology, part vi. ‘And he 
calleth these insatiable prollings of 


vi. 517. ed. Jelf. So also in Barrow, 
Pope’s Supremacy, ‘Why cannot 
Bellarmin and his complices, after 
all their prolling, show any passage 
in them importing any such ac- 
knowledgment?’ vil. 559. ‘ By how 
many tricks did he proll money 
from all parts of Christendom?’ 
ib. 390. And in Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, ‘ Thirty-seven Monopo- 
lies, with other sharking prowleries.’ 
i. 51. ‘progging and prowling ev ery 
way in purveyance for themselves.’ 
Nl. 205. 

+ ‘truck for expedition.’ See 
Sermon y. ad Aulam, §. 32. 
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as the over and the nether millstone: Depopulators,* and 
racking Landlords, and such great ones as by heavy pressures 
and burdens and sore bargains break the backs of those they 
Is. iii. 1g. deal withal. These first by little and little grind the faces of 
the poor, as small as dust and powder; and when they have 
Ps. xiv. 4. done, at length eat them up one after another, as it were 
bread: as the Holy Ghost hath painted them out under those 
very phrases. Now how the Magistrate should deal with these 
grinders and biters, Job here teacheth him: he should break 
their jaws, and pluck the spoil out of their teeth: that is, quell 
and crush the mighty oppressor, and deliver the oppressed 
from his injuries.x For to break the jaw, or the cheek-bone, 
or the teeth, is in Scripture-phrase as much as to abate the 
pride, and suppress the power, and curb the insolency of those 
that use their might to overbear right. So David saith in the 
Ps. iii. 7. third Psalm, that God had saved him by smiting his enemies 
upon the cheek-bone, and breaking the teeth of the ungodly. 
And in Psalm lvii, he desireth God to break the teeth of the 
Ps. lviii.6. wicked in their mouths, and to break out the great teeth of 
eee those young lions. In which place it is observable, that, as 
ees Job here, he speaketh both of dentes and molares, teeth and 
great teeth; and those wicked great ones, according as Job 
also here alludeth, he expressly compareth unto young lions, 
lusty and strong and greedy after the prey. 

§..17. 17. Now to the doing of this, to the breaking of the jaws of 
The Ma- : : c O, é 
gistrate’s the wicked, and plucking the spoil out of his teeth, there is 
ute required a stout heart and an undaunted courage, not fearing 
one in the faces of men, should their faces be as the faces of lions, 
ee and their visages never so terrible. And this is the good 
See Ecclus, Magistrate’s last Duty in my Text, without fear to execute 
iv. 9. justice boldly upon the stoutest offender, and so to curb the 

power of great and wicked men, that the poor may live in 
peace, and keep their own by them. It was one part of 
Jethro’s Character of a good Magistrate that he should be a 


Exod. xviii: man of courage.t And it was not for nothing that every step 
21, 
* «Depopulators.’ See Sermonv. Bible has, men of courage; Mat- 
. ad Aulam, §. 32. thewe, Cranmer, Taverner, Parker, 
x Eripite nos ex faucibus eorum, 1568 and 1572, men of activity ; 
quorum crudelitas [nostro sanguine Coverdale, honest men; and the 
non potest expleri.| Crassus apud Doway Bible, men that are wise. 
Cicero 1. de Oratore, [225. | Compare Sermon ii. §. 22. 
t+ In Exod. xviii. 21. The Geneva 
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up Solomon’s throne for judgment was supported with lions :1 Kings x. 
to teach Kings, and all Magistrates that a lion-like courage *® 

and resolution is necessary for all those that sit upon the 

throne or bench for Justice and for J udgment. When David 

kept his father’s sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and ! Sam. xvii. 
took a lamb out of the flock, he went out after the lion and>” a 
smote him, and took the lamb out of his mouth; and when the 

lion rose against him, he took him by the beard, and smote 

him again, and slew him; and so he did with the bear also. 

Every Magistrate is a kind of shepherd ;y and the people, Is. xliv.28. 
they are his flock. He must do that then in the behalf of 

his flock that David did. Those that begin to make a spoil, 

though but of the poorest lamb of the flock, be they as terrible 

as the lion and the bear, he must after them and smite them, 

and pluck the spoil out of their teeth ; and, though they show 

their spleen, and turn again at it, yet he must not shrink for 

that; but rather take fresh courage, and to them again, and 

take them by the beard, and shake them, and never leave 

them till he have brought them under, and broken their jaws, 

and in spite of their teeth made them past biting or grinding 

again in haste. He is a base hireling, and not worthy the name §, John x. 
of a shepherd, who, when he seeth the wolf coming, thrusteth his ** 

head in a bush, and leaveth the poor cattle to the spoil. The 

good Magistrate must put on his resolution to go on in this 

course, and, without fear of one or other, to do Justice upon 
whosoever dareth do injustice, and to suppress oppression even 

in the greatest. 

18. A resolution necessary, whether we consider the Law, _ §.18. 
the Magistrate, or the offender. Necessary, First, in respect pe 
of the Laws, which, as all experience showeth, are far better 1°. in re- 

spect of the 
unmade than unkept. Rca: 
Quid Leges sine moribus 
Vanae proficiunt .... 7% 
The life of the Law is the execution, without which the Law 
is but a dead letter, of less use and regard than scarecrows 
are in the corn fields, whereof the birds are a little afraid at 
the first; but anon, after a little use, they grow so bold with 
them, as to sit upon their heads and defile them. We see the 
Y ’Ayapeuvova troméva Aaoy, saepe apud Homer. 
z Horat. Od. III. xxiv. [35.] 
SANDERSON, VOL. II. 0 
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experience hereof but too much, in the too much suffered in- 
solency of two sorts of people,—than against whom never were 
Laws either better made or worse executed,—rogues, and 
recusants. Now we know the Laws are general in their in- 
tents, and include as well the great as the small. The Magis- 
trate therefore who is Lex loquens,# and whose duty it is to 
see the Laws executed, must proceed as generally, and punish 
transgressors of the Laws, the great as well as the small. It 
is an old complaint, yet groweth out of date but slowly, that 
Laws are like cobwebs,” wherein the smaller flies are caught, 
but great ones break through. Surely Laws should not be 
such: good Laws are not such of themselves: they do or should 
intend an universal reformation :¢ it is the abuse of bad men, 
together with the baseness or cowardice of sordid or sluggish 
Magistrates, that maketh them such. And I verily persuade 
myself there is no one thing that maketh good Laws so much 
contemned, even by mean ones too at the last, as the not ex- 
ecuting them upon the great ones in the mean time. Let a 
Magistrate but take to himself that courage which he should 
do, and now and then make a great man an example of Jus- 
tice, he shall find that a few such examples will breathe 
more life into the Laws, and strike more awe into the people, 
than the punishment of an hundred underlings and inferior 
persons. 

§. 19. 1g. Again, in respect of the Magistrate himself this courage 
2°. Of the : : . : : 
ia ccheate and resolution is necessary, for the maintenance of that dig- 
himself. nity and respect which is due to him in his place and calling, 

which he cannot more shamefully betray than by fearing the 
faces of men. Imagine you saw a goodly tall fellow, tricked 
up with feathers and ribbands, and a ghttering sword in his 
hand, enter the lists like a champion, and challenge all comers: 
by and by steppeth in another man perhaps much of his own 
size, but without either sword or staff, and doth but show his 
teeth and stare upon him; whereat my gay Champion first 
trembleth, and anon for very fear letteth his sword fall, and 
shrinketh himself into the crowd. Think what a ridiculous 


a [6 yap Stkaorys BovdAerae eivac Solone. Nonnulli Zaleuco tribuunt. 
otoy| dixavov éuyyvxov. Aristot. Eth. ¢ Inde datae leges, ne fortior 
Nic. v. 7. omnia posset. Ovid. Fast. iii. 

» Anacharsis, ap. Plutarchum, in [279.] 
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sight this would be : 
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and just such another thing as this, is a 

fearful Magistrate. He is adorned with robes,4 the marks 

and ensigns of his power. God hath armed him with a sword, Rom. xiii. 4. 
indeed, as well to put courage into his heart, as awe into the 
people’s. And thus adorned and armed he standeth in the 

eye of the world, and, as it were, upon the stage, and raiseth 

an expectation of himself, as if sure this man would do some- 

thing: his very appearance threateneth destruction to whoso- 

ever dareth come within his reach. Now if, after all this 
braving, he should be out-dared with the big looks and bug- 

words of those that could do him no harm, how justly should 

he draw upon himself scorn and contempt: parturiunt montes. 
Wherefore is there a price, saith Solomon of the sluggard, in Prov. xvii. 
the hands of a fool to buy wisdom, and he hath no heart aS 

So, wherefore is there a sword, may we say of the fearful 
Magistrate, in the hands of a coward to do justice, and he 

hath no heart? You that are Magistrates, remember the pro- 

mise God hath made you, and the title He hath given you. 

You have an honourable promise, God will be ie you im? eps 
the cause and in the judgment.* If God be with you, what™ 

need you fear who shall be against you? You have an ho- 
nourable title too, I have said, Ye are gods. If you be gods, Ps. Ixxxii. 
why should you fear the faces of men? This is God’s fashion : 3° 

He giveth grace to the humble, but He resisteth the proud :« Peter 
He exalteth the meek and lowly, but He putteth the mighty < 2 ne - 
out of their seats. If you will deal answerably to that high s2. 
name He hath put upon you, and be indeed as gods, follow 

the example of God: lift up the poor oppressed out of the 

mire, and tumble down the confidence of the mighty and 

proud oppressor: when you receive the congregation, Judge Ps. Ixxv. 
uprightly, and fear not to say to the wicked, be they never alee 

so great, Lift not wp your horn. So shall you vindicate your- 


4 Considera qualia de te praestes, 
qui tanta auctoritate subveheris. 
Cassiodorus, Epist. vi. 15. [For- 
mula Vicarii urbis Romae. tom. i. 
104. | 

e Horat. de Art. Poet. [139.] 

* Sanderson has here followed 
the Geneva Bible. And he said to 
the Judges, Take heed what ye do: 
for ye execute not the judgements of 


man, but of the Lord, and He will 
be with you in the cause’ and judge- 
ment. ‘The other English 'Trans- 
lations agree with the Authorized 
Version in exhibiting the assurance 
of Jehoshaphat in the present tense. 
The Doway Bible gives an entirely 
different sense: and whatsoever 
you shall judge, it shall redound to 
you. 


oO 2 


§. 20. 
3°. of the 
Offenders. 


Is.. lyiii. 4. 
Rom. xiii. 4. 
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selves from contempt: so shall you preserve your persons and 
places from being baffled and blurted* by every lewd com- 
panion. 

20. Courage in the Magistrate, against these great ones 
especially, is, thirdly, necessary in respect of the Offenders. 
These wicked ones, of whom Job speaketh, the longer teeth 
they have, the deeper they bite; and the stronger jaws they 
have, the sorer they grind; and the greater power they have, 
the more mischief they do. And therefore these great ones, 
of all other, would be well hampered, and have their teeth 
filed, their jaws broken, their power curbed. I say not the 
poor and the small should be spared when they offend: good 
reason they should be punished with severity. But you must 
remember I now speak of courage; and a little courage will 
serve to bring under those that are under already. So that 
if mean men scape unpunished when they transgress, it is 
oftener for want of care or conscience in the Magistrate than 
of Courage. But here is the true trial of your courage, when 
you are to deal with these great ones. Men not inferior to 
yourselves, perhaps your equals, yea, and it may be too, your 
Magistracy set aside, men much greater than yourselves. 
Men great in place, great in wealth, in great favour, that 
have great friends; but withal that do great harm. Let it 
be your honour that you dare be just when these dare be un- 
just; and, when they dare smite others with the fist of vio- 
lence,f that you dare smite them with the sword of Justice ; 
and that you dare use your power, when they dare abuse 
theirs. All transgressors should be looked unto; but more, 
the greater; and the greatest, most: as a shepherd should 
watch his sheep even from flies and mauks,t but much more 


* <blurted,’ contemned, insulted. 
‘Blurt’ is treated as equivalent to 
Pish! in Sherwood’s Dictionnaire 
Anglois et Francois, Lond. 1632. 


Parker has: to smite with your fist 
without mercy. ‘The Doway: to 
strike with the fist impiously. Co- 
verdale and ‘Taverner : to smite him 


SERMON I. 


‘ Blirt,’ as a term of contempt, is il- 
lustrated from old Dramatic Writers, 
in Tonne’s Glossarial and Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary. 

f Is. lviii. 4. [This Quotation 
seems to have been made from a 
general recollection of the passage. 
Cranmer’s and the Geneva Bible 
agree with the Authorized Version. 


with your fist that speaketh unto 
you. | 

+ ‘mauk,’ or mawk, a maggot. 
The metaphorical sense of the ad- 


jective ‘ mauky,’ whimsical, is given 


in Brockett’s North Country Words, 
and in the Craven Dialect and 
Glossary. 
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from foxes, most of all from wolves. Sure, he is a sorry 
shepherd that is busy to kill flies and mauks in his sheep, 
but letteth the wolf worry at pleasure. Why, one wolf will do 
more mischief in a night, than a thousand of them in a twelve- 
month. And, as sure, he is a sorry Magistrate that stocketh 
and whippeth and hangeth poor sneaks* when they offend, 
though that is to be done too, but letteth the great thieves do 
what they list, and dareth not meddle with them: like Saul, 
who when God commanded him to destroy all the Amalekites 
both man and beast, slew indeed the rascality of both, but 
spared the greatest of the men and the fattest of the cattle, 1 Sam. xv. 
and slew them not. The good Magistrate should rather, with 3-9: 
Job here, break the jaws of the wicked, and, in spite of his 
heart, pluck the spoil out of his teeth. 

21. Thus have you heard the four duties or properties of §. 21. 
a good Magistrate contained in this Scripture, with the venora re ar 
“ini reasons of most of them, opened. They are, 1°. A love 
and zeal to Justice. 2°. Compassion to the poor and distressed. 
3°. Pains and patience in examination of causes. 4°. Stout- 
ness and courage in execution of Justice. The uses and in- 
ferences of all these yet remain to be handled now in the last 
place, and all together. All which, for order and brevity’s 
sake, we will reduce unto three heads, accordingly as from 
each of the four mentioned duties, or properties, or rules, call 
them which you will, there arise inferences of three sorts. 
First, of direction, for the choice and appointment of Magi- 
strates according to these four properties. Secondly, of re- 
proof, for a just rebuke of such Magistrates as fail in any of 
these four duties. Thirdly, of exhortation, to those that are 
or shall be Magistrates, to carry themselves therein according 
to these four rules. Wherein what I shall speak of Magi- 
strates ought also to be extended and applied (the due pro- 
portion ever observed,) to all kinds of officers whatsoever, any 
way appertaining unto Justice. And first for Directions. 

22. St. Paul fects The powers that be are ordained Of ee ee 
God; and yet St. Peter calleth the Magistracy an human 6 direc- 


* ¢sneaks.’ ‘At the Guildhall, lain to Sir Dudley Carelton, Aug. 
where there were none but poor 13, 1618. Court and Times of 
sneaks indicted for the riot at the James I. ii. 86. where it is printed 
Spanish ambassador’s.’ Chamber- ‘snakes.’ 
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tion for ordinance. Certainly the Holy Spirit of God, which speaketh 
the choice - : 0 
of Magi. 1 these two great Apostles, is not contrary to itself. The 
strates, —_ truth is, the substance of the power of every Magistrate is the 
wees xi. ordinance of God, and that is St. Paul’s meaning; but the 
18. Pet. ii, specification of the circumstances thereto belonging, as in re- 
BS gard of places, persons, titles, continuance, jurisdiction, sub- 
ordination, and the rest, is, as St. Peter termeth it, an human 
ordinance, introduced by custom or positive law. And there- 
fore some kinds of Magistracy are higher, some lower; some 
annual, or for a set time, some during life; some after one 
manner, some after another; according to the several laws or 
customs whereon they are grounded. As in other circum- 
stances, so in this concerning the deputation of the Magistrate’s 
person, there is great difference: some haying their power by 
succession, others by nomination, and other some by election. 
As amongst us, the supreme Magistrate, the King, hath his 
power by succession; some inferior Magistrates theirs by no- 
mination or special appointment, either immediately or medi- 
ately from the King, as most of our Judges and Justices ; 
some, again, by the elections and voices of the multitude, as 
most officers and governors in our cities, corporations, or col- 
leges. The Directions which I would infer from my Text 
cannot reach the first kind, because such Magistrates are born 
to us, not chosen by us. They do concern, in some sort, the 
second; but most nearly the third kind, viz. those that are 
chosen by suffrages and voices; and therefore unto this third 
kind only I will apply them. We may not think, because our 
voices are our own, that therefore we may bestow them as we 
list: neither must we suffer ourselves in a matter of this na- 
ture to be carried by favour, faction, spite, hope, fear, impor- 
tunity, or any other corrupt and partial respect, from those 
rules which ought to level our choice. But we must confer 
our voices, and our best furtherance otherwise, upon those 
whom, all things duly considered, we conceive to be the fittest ; 
and the greater the place is, and the more the power is we 
give unto them and from ourselves, the greater ought our care 
in voicing* to be. It is true indeed, when we have used all our 


* ‘voicing,’ voting. See below, ber, also, that this place [Acts xv. 
§. 24. As in Jer. Taylor, Episco- 23.] is pretended for the people’s 
pacy asserted, sect, xli.‘I remem- power of voicing in Councils.’ 
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best. care, and proceeded with the greatest caution we can; we 
may be deceived, and make an unworthy choice. For we 
cannot judge of men’s fitness by any demonstrative certainty. 
All we can do is to go upon probabilities, which can yield at 
the most but a conjectural certainty, full of uncertainty. Men 
ambitious and in appetite, till they have obtained their de- 
sires, use to dissemble those vices which might make a stop in 
their preferments: which, having once gotten what they fished 
for, they bewray with greater freedom. And they use like- 
wise to make a show of that zeal and forwardness in them to 
do good, which afterwards cometh to just nothing. Absalom, 
to steal away the hearts of the people, though he were even 
then most unnaturally unjust in his purposes against a father, 
and such a father, yet he made show of much compassion to 
the injured, and of a great desire to do justice. OA, saith he, 
that I were made a judge in the land, that every man that 
hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do 
him justice. And yet I doubt not, but if things had so come 
to pass, he would have been as bad as the worst. When the 
Roman soldiers had in a tumult proclaimed Galba Emperor, 
they thought they had done a good day’s work: every man 
promised himself so much good of the new Emperor. But 
when he was in, he proved no better than those that had been 
before him. One giveth this censure of him, Omniwm con- 
sensu capax imperit, nist tmperasset :» he had been a man 
in every man’s judgment worthy to have been Emperor, if he 
had not been Emperor, and so showed himself unworthy. 
Magistratus indicat virum,' is a common saying, and a true. 
We may guess upon likelihoods what they will be, when we 
choose them; but the thing itself, after they are chosen, show- 
eth the certainty what they are.k But this uncertainty should 
be so far from making us careless in our choice, that it should 


2 Sam. xv. 
4. 


& Nam fere maxima pars morem 
hunc Homines habent: quod sibi 
volunt, Dum id impetrant, boni 
sunt; sed id ubi jam penes sese 
habent, Ex bonis pessumi et frau- 
dulentissumi sunt. Plaut. in Capt. 
ii. 1.[45.] Omnes candidatos, bo- 
nos viros dicimus. Seneca, Hpist. 3. 

h Tacit. Hist. i. [49.] 


i dpyn dvOpa Seiler. dictum Bian- 
tis ap. Aristot. Eth. Nicom. v. 3. 

Kk 0 dé Ookei pdduora Kal éyerat 
Tpdtov avdpos éemiOerxvuvat Kat Baca- 
vitew, e€ovgia Kal apy mav maOos 
Kwovoa, Kal mwacay amoka\UTTovca 
kaxiav. Plutarch. in Cicerone. [i. 


887 C. Paris. 1624. ] 
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rather add so much the more to our care, to put things so 
hazardous as near as we can out of hazard. 


§. 23. 23. Now those very Rules, that must direct them to govern, 

according ne 

to the saa Must direct us also to choose. And, namely,* an eye would 

four Pro- be had to the four properties specified in my Text. The first, 

perties, : ° 
a zeal of Justice, and a delight therein. Seest thou a man 
careless of the common good; one that palpably preferreth 
his own before the public weal; one that loveth his ease so 
well,! that he careth not which way things go, backward or 
forward, so he may sit still, and not be troubled; one that 
would divide honorem ab onere, be proud of the honour and 
title, and yet loth to undergo the envy and burden that at- 
tendeth them? set him aside. Never think that man’s robes 
will do well upon him. A Justiceship or other office would sit 

1 Sam. xvii. upon such a man’s back as handsomely as Saul’s armour did 

39. 


upon David’s, unwieldy, and sagging} about his shoulders, so 
as he could not tell how to stir and turn himself under it. He 
is a fit man to make a Magistrate of, that will put on right- 
eousness as a garment, and clothe himself with judgment as 
with a robe and adiadem. The second property is Compassion 
on the poor. Seest thou a man destitute of counsel and un- 
derstanding, a man of forlorn hopes or estate, and in whom 
there is no help; or one that, having either counsel or help in 
him, is yet a churl of either; but especially one that is sore 
in his bargains, cruel in his dealings, hard to his tenants, or 
an oppressor in any kind? Take none of him. Sooner commit 
a flock of sheep to a wolf™ than a Magistracy or office of 
justice to an oppressor." Such a man is more likely to put 
out the eyes of him that seeth than to be eyes to the blind, 
and to break the bones of the strong than to be legs to the 
lame, and to turn the fatherless a begging than to be a father 


to the poor. The third property is Diligence to search out 


* ‘namely.? See Sermon vi. ad 
Aulam, §. 27. 

1... nec vulgi cura tyranno, Dum 
sua sit modo tuta salus. Valerius 
Flaccus, Argonaut. v. [265.] 

+ ‘sagging,’ hanging heavily. 
‘Saggy,’ is still said, of a gate that 
drags or hangs awry. Evans’ Lei- 
cestershire Words, &c. ‘To sag or 
seg,’ in Moor’s Suffolk Words, is 


explained to bend, decline, droop. 


m QO praeclarum custodem ovium, 
ut aiunt, lupum! Custosne urbis, 
an direptor et vexator esset Anto- 
nius? Cicero, Philipp. iii. [27.] 


n “Opolos emuoparés patvopeva 
Sodvat pdyatpay, Kal poxOnped Sdvva~ 
pw. Tamblichus ap. Stob. Serm. 
(Tit. 2, 40. tom.i. 82. Gaisford.] 
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the truth. Seest thou a man hasty and rash and heady in 
his own businesses, a man impatient of delay or pains, one that 
cannot conceal what is meet till it be seasonable to utter it, 
but poureth out all his heart at once, and before the time; Prov. xxix. 
one that is easily possest with what is first told him, or being *” 
once possest will not with any reason be persuaded to the con- 
trary; one that lendeth ear so much to some particular friend 
or follower, as to believe any information from him, not any 
but from him; one that, to be counted a man of dispatch, 
loveth to make an end of a business before it be ripe? Suspect 
him. He will scarce have the conscience, or, if that, yet not 
the wit, or not the patience, to search out the cause which he 
knoweth not. The last property is Courage to execute. Seest 
thou a man, first, of a timorous nature and cowardly disposi- 
tion ’° or, secondly, of a wavering and fickle mind, as we say 
of children, ‘won with an apple and lost with a nut?’ or, 
thirdly, that is apt to be wrought upon, or moulded into any 
form, with fair words, friendly invitations, or complimental 
glozes?* or, fourthly, that dependeth upon some great man, 
whose vassal or creature he is? or, fifthly, a taker, and one 
that may be dealt withal? for that is now the periphrasis of 
bribery :} or, sixthly, guilty of the same transgressions he 
should punish, or of other as foul? Never a man of these is 
for the turn; not one of these will venture to break the jaws 
or tusks of an oppressing tiger or boar, and to pluck the spoil 
out of his teeth. The timorous man is afraid of every shadow ; 
and if he do but hear of teeth, he thinketh it is good sleeping 
in a whole skin, and so keepeth aloof off for fear of biting. 
The double minded man, as St. James saith, 7s unstable in all 8. James i. 
his ways: he beginneth to do something in a sudden heat, ® 
when the fit taketh him; but before one jaw can be half 
broken, he is not the man he was, he is sorry for what is done, 
and instead of breaking the rest, falleth a binding up that 
which he hath broken, and so seeketh to salve up the matter 
as well as he can, and no hurt done. The vain man, that will 
be flattered, so he get fair words himself, he careth not who 


© Degeneres animos timor arguit. 1830. ‘ flattering colloquings _ and 
Virgil. Aen. iv. [13.] glozings, servile crouchings and 
* «glozes.’ Compare Barrow, fawnings.’ 
Sermon v. vol. i. p. 129. Oxon. t ‘bribery.’ See Sermon i. §. 4, 
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getteth foul blows; and so the beast will but now and then 
give him a lick with the tongue, he letteth him use his teeth 
upon others at his pleasure. The depending creature is charmed 
with a letter or message from his lord, or his honourable 
friend, which to him is as good as a supersedeas, or prohi- 
bition. The taker hath his fingers so oiled, that his hand 
slippeth off when he should pluck away the spoil, and so he 
leaveth it undone. The guilty man by no means liketh this 
breaking of jaws: he thinketh it may be his own case an- 


other day. 
§. 24. 24. You see, when you are to choose Magistrates, here is 
meme. refuse enough to be cast by. But by that all these be dis- 
mediocrity. 


carded and thrown out of the bunch, possibly the whole lump 
will be near spent, and there will be little or no choice left. 
Indeed, if we should look for absolute perfection, there would 
Ps. xiv.3. be absolutely no choice at all. There is none that doth good, 
no, not one. We must not be so dainty in our choice then, as 
to find one in every respect such as hath been charactered. We 
live not in Republica Platonis,P but in faece saeculi; and it is 
well if we can find one in some good mediocrity so qualified. 
Amid the common corruptions of mankind, he is to be accounted 
a tolerably good man that is not intolerably bad; and among 
so many infirmities and defects as I have now reckoned, we 
may well voice him for a Magistrate, not that is free from 
them all, but that hath the fewest and least. And we make 
a happy choice, if, from among those we have to choose of, we 
take such a one as is likely to prove in some reasonable medio- 
crity zealous of justice, sensible of the wrongs of poor men, 
careful to search out the truth of causes, and resolute to execute 
what he knoweth is just. 
§. 25. 25. That for Direction. Iam next to infer, from the four 
ae Second duties in my Text, a just reproof, and withal a complaint of 
nference ; ee a . 3 
of Reproof. the common iniquity of these times, wherein men in the Magi- 
stracy and in offices of Justice are generally so faulty and de- 
linquent in some or all of these duties. And first, as for zeal 
to Justice: alas, that there were not too much cause to com- 


P... dicit enim tamquam in Pla- a Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; 
tonis Tod:reia, non tamquam in Ro- optimus ille est, Qui minimis ur- 
muli faece, sententiam. de Catone, getur. Horat. Sat. I. iii. [68. ] 
Cicero ad Attic. il. 1. 
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plain! It is grief to speak it, and yet we all see it and know 

it, there is grown among us of this land, within the space of 

not many years, a general and sensible declination in our zeal 

both to Religion and Justice,* the two main pillars and sup- 
porters of Church and State. And it seemeth to be with us, 

in these regards, as with decaying merchants almost become 
desperate, who, when creditors call fast upon them, being 
hopeless of paying all, grow careless of all, and pay none. So 
abuses and disorders increase so fast among us, that, hopeless 

to reform all, our Magistrates begin to neglect all, and in a 
manner reform nothing. How few are there of them that sit 

in the seat of Justice, whose consciences can prompt them a 
comfortable answer to that question of David, Are your minds Ps. Wii. x. 
set upon righteousness, O ye congregation ? Rather are they 

not almost all of Gallio’s temper, who, though there were a foul 
outrage committed even under his nose, and in the sight of the 
Bench, yet the Text saith, he cared for none of those things, Acts xviii. 
as if they had their names given them by an antiphrasis ?'" 
Like Diogenes his man, Manes a manendo, + because he would 

be now and then running away, so these Justices a justitia, 
because they neither do nor care to do Justice. Peradventure 

here and there one or two in a whole side of a country to be 
found, that make a conscience of their duty more than the 

rest, and are forward to do the best good they can: God’s 
blessing rest upon their heads for it! But what cometh of it? 

The rest, glad of their forwardness, make only this use of it to 
themselves, even to slip their own necks out of the yoke, and 

leave all the burden upon them, and so at length even tire out 

them too by making common packhorses of them. A little, it 

may be, is done by the rest, for fashion, but to little purpose, 
sometimes more to show their Justiceship than to do Justice ; 

and a little more, it may be, is wrung from them by importunity, 

as the poor widow in the Parable by her clamourousness wrung sg. Luke 
a piece of justice with much ado from the Judge that neither Xvili. 45 5. 


recover him, and that his being torn 


* Compare the opening of the , 
to pieces by dogs was considered a 


next Sermon. 


+ The Greek name Manes cannot 
have a Latin derivation. The story 
told of the servant of Diogenes is 
that he ran away once for all, that 
his master would make no effort to 


fitting penalty for a slave who had 
left a master commonly called 6 
Kvoyv. See Aelian. Var. Hist. xiii. 
28. Diog. Laert. vi. 55. Seneca de 
Tranquil. §. 8. 
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feared God nor regarded man. Alas, beloved, if all were right 
within, if there were generally that zeal that should be in 
Magistrates, good Laws would not thus languish as they do for 
want of execution: there would not be that insolency of Popish 
Recusants, that license of rogues and wanderers, that prouling * 
of officers, that enhauncing of fees, that delay of suits, that 
countenancing of abuses, those carcases of depopulated towns, 
infinite other mischiefs; which are, the sins shall I say, or the 
plagues? it is hard to say whether more: they are indeed both 
the sins and the plagues of this land. 

And as for Compassion to the distressed, is there not now 
just cause, if ever, to complain? If in these hard times, wherein 
nothing aboundeth but poverty and sin, when the greater ones 
of the earth should most of all enlarge their bowels, and reach 
out the hand to relieve the extreme necessity of thousands that 
are ready to starve: if, I say, in these times great men, yea 
and men of Justice, are as throng t as ever in pulling down 
houses and setting up hedges,{ in unpeopling towns and 
creating beggars, in racking the backs and grinding the faces 
of the poor; how dwelleth the love of God, how dwelleth the 
spirit of compassion, in these men? Are these eyes to the blind, 
feet to the lame, and fathers to the poor, as Job was? I know 
your hearts cannot but rise in detestation of these things, at 
the very mentioning of them. - But what would you say, if, as 
it was said to Ezekiel, so I should bid you, turn again, and 
behold yet greater and yet greater abominations ; of the 
lamentable oppressions of the poor by them and their instru- 
ments who stand bound in all conscience, and in regard of 
their places, to protect them from the injuries and oppressions 
of others? But I forbear to do that, and choose rather out of 
one passage in the Prophet Amos, to give you some short inti- 
mation both of the faults, and of the reason of my forbearance. 
It is in Amos y. 12,13. I know your manifold transgressions 


Ezek. viii. 
6, 13, 15. 


* prouling.’? See above, §.16. the counties of Northampton, War- 


+ ‘throng,’ busy. Sir George Rad- 
cliffe, then at Gray’s Inn, 1615, 
writes, ‘ I have been so throng since 
I came.’ Correspondence, p. 104. 
Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary. 

{ ‘setting up hedges.’ Compare 
Sermon v. ad Aulam, §.32. In the 
year 1607 the country people, in 


wick, and Leicester, rose in arms. 
“The cause of their dissatisfaction 
was the inclosing of commons and 
other lands ; and so all the mischief 
they did was to break down hedges, 
fill up ditches, and lay open all in- 
closures.’ Rapin, il. 175. 
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and your mighty sins :8 they afflict the just, they take a bribe, 
and they turn aside the poor in the gate from their right. 
Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that time; for it 
as an evil time. 

And as for searching out the truth in men’s causes, which is 
the third Duty, first, those sycophants deserve a rebuke, who, 
by false accusations and cunningly devised tales, dedadsadpévois 
Wevdseot, TorxlAots pOous,* of purpose involve the truth of things 
to set a fair colour upon a bad matter, or to take away the 
righteousness of the innocent from him. And yet how many 
are there such as these in most of our Courts of Justice ! 
Informing, and promoting, and pettifogging makebates. Now 
it were a lamentable thing if these men should be known, and 
yet suffered; but what if countenanced and encouraged, and 
underhand maintained by the Magistrates of those Courts, of 
purpose to bring moulter * to their own mills? Secondly, since 
Magistrates must be content (for they are but men, and cannot 
be every where at once) in many things to see with other 
men’s eyes, and to hear with other men’s ears, and to proceed 
upon information, those men deserve a rebuke, who, being by 
their office to ripen causes for judgment, and to facilitate the 
Magistrate’s care and pains for inquisition, do yet, either for 
fear, or favour, or negligence, or a fee, keep back true and ne- 
cessary informations, or else, for spite or gain, clog the Courts 
with false or trifling ones. But, most of all, the Magistrates 
themselves deserve a rebuke, if either they be hasty to acquit 
a man upon his own bare denial or protestation—for s¢ infi- 
ciari suffictet, ecquis ertt nocens? as the Orator™ pleaded 
before Julian the Emperor: if a denial may serve the turn, 
none shall be guilty,—or if hasty to condemn a man upon 
another’s bare accusation,—for st accusasse sufficiet, ecquis 
erit innocens ? as the Emperor excellently replied upon that 


s Amos y. 12, 13. fortia peccata, Words. See below, Sermon ii. §. 
Vulg. 25. 

t Pindar.” Olymp. 1. [45. ed. Dis- u Delphidius Orator contra Nu- 
sen. | merium; apud Ammian. Marcell. 


* © Moulter,’ also written Molter, 
Mooter, Mouter, a portion of meal 
abstracted by the Miller as a com- 
pensation for grinding; the Toll, as 
it were, of the Mill. Law Lat. moli- 
tura, multura. Fr. mouture. Brock- 
ett, Glossary of North Country 


xviii. [T. ... documentorum inopia 
percitus exclamavit: Hequis, floren- 
tissime Caesar, nocens esse poterit 
usquam, si negare suffecerit ? Contra 
quem Julianus prudenter motus ex 
tempore, Hequis, ait, imnocens esse 
poterit, si accusasse sufficiet ? | 
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Orator: if an accusation may serve the turn, none shall be 
innocent ;—or if they suffer themselves to be possessed with 
prejudice, and not keep one ear open, as they write of Alex- 
ander the Great, for the contrary party, that they may stand 
indifferent till the truth be throughly canvassed ; or if, to keep 
causes long in their hands, they either delay to search the 
truth out, that they may know it, or to decide the cause 
according to the truth, when they have found it. 
And as for Courage to execute Justice, which is the last 
Duty, what need we trouble ourselves to seek out the causes, 
when we see the effects so daily and plainly before our eyes ? 
whether it be through his own cowardice or inconstancy, that 
he keepeth off, or that a fair word whistleth him off, or that a 
great man’s letter staveth him off, or that his own guilty con- 
science doggeth him off, or that his hands are manacled with a 
bribe, that he cannot fasten, or whatsoever other matter there 
is in it, sure are we, the Magistrate too often letteth the wicked 
carry away the spoil, without breaking a jaw of him, or so 
much as offering to pick his teeth. It was not well in David's 
time, and yet David a godly King, when complainingly he 
Ps. xciv. asked the question, Who will stand up with me against the 
ze: evil doers ? It was not well in Solomon’s time, and yet Solomon 
Eccl. iv.1. a peaceable King, when, considering the oppressions that were 
done under the sun, he saw that on the side of the oppressors 
there was power; but, as for the oppressed, they had no com- 
forter. We live under the happy government of a godly and 
peaceable King, God’s Holy name be blessed for it! and yet, 
God knoweth, and we all know, it is not much better now. 
Nay, God grant it be not generally even much worse. 

§. 26. 26. Receive now, in the last place, and as the third and last 
cue inference, a word of Exhortation; and it shall be but a word. 
for Ex- § You whom God hath called to any honour or office appertaining 
oe oT ustice, as you tender the glory of God and the good of the 

Commonwealth, as you tender the honour of the King and the 
prosperity of the Kingdom, as you tender the peace and tran- 
quillity of yourselves and neighbours, as you tender the comfort 
of your own consciences and the salvation of your own souls, 
set yourselves, throughly and cheerfully and constantly and 
conscionably, to discharge with faithfulness all those duties 
which belong unto you in your seyeral stations and callings, 
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and to advance to the utmost of your power the due admini- 
stration and execution of Justice. Do not decline those burdens 
which cleave to the honours you sustain. Do not post off those 
businesses from yourselves to others, which you should rather 
do than they, or at least may as well do as they. Stand up 
with the zeal of Phinees ;* and, by executing judgment, help to Ps. evi."30. 
turn away those heavy plagues which God hath already begun 
to bring upon us, and to prevent those yet heavier ones, which, 
having so rightly deserved, we have all just cause to fear. 
Breathe fresh life into the languishing laws, by mature and 
severe and discreet execution. Put on righteousness as a gar- 
ment, and clothe yourselves with judgment as with a robe and 
diadem. Among so many oppressions as, in these evil days, 
are done under the sun, to whom should the fatherless and 
the widow and the wronged complain, but to you! whence 
seek for relief, but from you? Be not you wanting to their 
necessities. Let your eyes be open unto their miseries, and 
your ears open unto their cries, and your hands open unto 
their wants. Give friendly counsel to those that stand need 
of your direction: afford convenient help to those that stand 
need of your assistance: carry a fatherly affection to all those 
that stand need oft any comfort, protection, or relief from 
from you. Be eyes to the blind and feet to the lame: and be 
you instead of fathers to the poor. But yet do not coun- 
tenance, no, not @ poor man in his cause, further than he Exod. xxiii. 
hath equity on his side. Remember one point of wisdom,* not * 
to be too credulous of every suggestion and information. But 
do your best to spy out the chinks, and starting holes, and 
secret conveyancest and packings of cunning and crafty com- 
panions ;§ and, when you have found them out, bring them to 
light, and do exemplary Justice upon them. Sell not your 
ears to your servants, nor tie yourselves to the informations of 
some one, or a few, or of him that cometh first, but let every 


* «Phinees.? Compare the third tic. i.19. [Quoted in the Text of 


Sermon ad Mag. throughout, and 
ad Clerum, Sermon ii. §. 30. 

+ ©stand need of.’ This form of 
expression occurs in Sermon vi. ad 
Populum, §. 21. 

X [vade, kai] péuvac’ amoreiv’ 
[dpOpa ravta trav ppevov'| Nervus 
est sapientiae, non cito credere. 
Dictum Epicharmi, ap. Cic. ad At- 


Sermon xiv. ad Aulam, §. 14.] 2o- 
dpovos § amortias OvK eaorw ovdey 
xpnoirorepov Bporois. Eurip. Helen. 
[1617.] The simple believe every 
word. Prov. xiv. 15. 


{ ‘conveyances.’ See above, §.14. 


§ ‘companions.’ See Sermon ad 


Aulam iy. 30. 
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party have a fair and an equal hearing. Examine proofs, 
consider circumstances, be content to hear simple men tell their 
tales in such language as they have,y think no pains, no 
patience too much to sift out the truth. Neither by incon- 
siderate haste prejudice any man’s right, nor weary him out of 
it by torturing delays. The cause which you know not, use all 
diligence and convenient both care and speed to search it out. 
But ever withal remember your standing is slippery, and you 
shall have many and sore assaults and very shrewd temptations, 
so that, unless you arm yourselves with invincible resolution, 
you are gone. The wicked ones of this world will conjure you 
by your old friendship and acquaintance, and by all the bonds 
of neighbourhood and kindness, bribe your wives and children 
and servants to corrupt you, procure great men’s letters or 
favourites as engines to move you, convey a bribe into your 
own bosoms, but under a handsomer name, and in some other 
shape, so cunningly and secretly, sometimes, that yourselves 
shall not know it to be a bribe when you receive it. Harden 
your faces and strengthen your resolutions with a holy obsti- 
nacy against these and all other like temptations. Count him 
an enemy, that will allege friendship to pervert justice. When 
you sit in the place of justice, think you are not now husbands, 
or parents, or neighbours, but Judges.2 Contemn the frowns 
and the favours and the letters of great ones, in comparison of 
that trust which greater ones than they, the King and State, 
and a yet greater than they, the great God of Heaven and 
earth, hath reposed in you and expecteth from you. Chastise 
him with severe indignation,® if he begin; and, if he continue, 
spit defiance in his face, whoever he be, that shall think you 
so base as to sell your freedom for a bribe.» Gird your sword 
upon your thigh; and, keeping yourselves ever within the 
compass of your commissions and callings, as the sun in the 
zodiac, go through-stitch,* right on in the course of Justice, as 


y PAAAG pay kal] roy adikodpevor 
Oikadv eat ikaves éyew @ errabev™ 
[radra § jv ddixa.| Aristot. Elench. 
il. 10. [cap. 25. §. 6. Bekker. ] 

z Qui induit personam judicis, 
exuit amici. Cicer. [? de Off. iii. ro. 
Ponit enim personam amici, cum 
induit judicis. | 

@ Rejecit alto dona nocentium 


Vultu. Hor. Od. IV. ix. [42.] 

b Libertatem arguendi amittit, 
[et peccat,] qui ab eo accipit, qui 
ideo dat ne corripiatur. Ambros. in 
ri (COIR, Wo aK [ikem Hh, GOL, TA 18 
Appendix. ed. Bened. | 

+ ‘go through-stitch.’ 
mon xii. ad Aulam, §. 33. 


See Ser- 
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the sun in the firmament with unresisted violence; and as a 
giant that rejoiceth to run his race, and who can stop him? 
Bear not the sword in vain, but let your right hand teach you Rom. xiii.4. 
terrible things. Defend the poor and fatherless, and deliver 
the oppressed from them that are mightier than he; smite 
through the loins of those that rise up to do wrong, that they 
rise not again; break the jaws of the wicked, and pluck the 
spoil out of his teeth. Thus if you do, the wicked shall fear 
you, the good shall bless you, the poor shall pray for you, 
posterity shall praise you, your own hearts shall cheer you, 
and the great God of Heaven shall reward you. This that you 
may do, in some good measure, the same God of Heaven enable 
you; and give you and every of us grace in our several places 
and callings to seek His glory, and to endeavour the discharge 
of a good conscience. To which God, blessed for ever, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and one eternal, invisible 
and only wise God, be ascribed all the Kingdom, Power, and 
Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SANDERSON, VOL. II. P 


SERMON II. 


AT THE ASSIZES, AT LINCOLN, 7 MARCH, 1624, 


AT THE REQUEST OF WILLIAM LISTER ESQ. 
THEN HIGH SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY.* 


Exopus Xx. I-3. 


Thou shalt not raise a false report: put not thine hand with 
the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil: neither shalt thow speak im 
a cause, to decline after many to wrest gudgment. Neither 
shalt thou countenance a poor man in his cause. 

§. 1. 48 HERE is no one thing, Religion ever excepted, that more 
ae af this Secureth and adorneth the State, than Justice doth. It is both 
Argument, columna and corona Reipublicae, as a prop to make it sub- 

sist firm in itself, and as a crown to render it glorious in the 

eyes of others. As the cement in a building, that holdeth all 
together, so is Justice to the public body :4 as whereunto it 
Prov. xvii Oweth a great part both of its strength, for by it the throne 
SED is established, in the sixteenth, and of its height too, for it 
Prov. xiv. exalteth a nation, in the fourteenth chapter of the Proverbs. 
34 As then in a building, when for want of good looking to, the 
mortar getting wet dissolveth, and the walls belly out,» the 
house cannot but settle apace, and, without speedy repairs, fall 

to the ground, so there is not a more certain symptom of a 

declining and decaying and tottering State, than is the general 
dissolution of manners for want of the due execution and ad- 
ministration of Justice. ¢ 

§. 2. 2. The more cause have we that are God’s ministers, by fre- 


both in re- : Sit : : 
spect of the quent exhortations, admonitions, obsecrations, expostulations, 


* AT THE REQUEST, &c. added ra mapy, Tavrny vduite tiv modu 
after the First Edition. xpdvm more “EE ovpiwv’ Spapyodvcav 

@ Juris et aequitatis quae sunt eis BuOdv receiv. Sophocles in Ajac. 
vincula civitatis. Cicero, Parad. 4. [1081-3 Dindorf.] Ubi non est 

> Ventrosi parietes. Petrus Ble- pudor, Nec cura juris, Sanctitas, 
sensis Epist. 85. [e Digest. lib. xviii. pietas, fides, Instabile regnum est. 
Cael i7n) Seneca in Thyest. act. ii. [215.] 
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even out of season sometimes, but especially upon such season- Magistrate, 
able opportunities as this, to be instant with all them that 
have any thing to do in matters of Justice, but especially with 
you, who are God’s ministers too, though in another kind, Rom. xiii. 
you who are in commission to sit upon the bench of judicatare, * 
either for sentence or assistance, to do your God and King 
service, to do your country and calling honour, to do your- 
selves and others right, by advancing to the utmost: of your 
powers the due course of Justice. Wherein as I verily think 
none dare but the guilty,4 so I am well assured none can 
justly mislike in us the choice either of our argument, that 
we beat upon these things, or of our method, that we begin 
first with you. For, as we cannot be persuaded, on the one 
side, but that we are bound for the discharge of our duties to 
put you in mind of yours, so we cannot be persuaded, on the 
other side, but that, if there were generally in the greater 
ones that care and conscience and zeal there ought to be of 
the common good, a thousand corruptions rife among inferiors 
would be, if not wholly reformed, at leastwise practised with 
less connivance from you, confidence in them, grievance to 
others. 

3. But right and reason will that every man bear his own 5.3. 
burden. And therefore, as we may not make you innocent, if a pe 
you be faulty, by transferring your faults upon others, so, far ss 
be it from us to impute their faults to you, otherwise than as, 
by not doing your best to hinder them,¢ you make them yours. 

For Justice, we know, is an engine that turneth upon many 
hinges. And to the exercise of judicature, besides the sen- 
tence, which is properly yours, there are divers other things 
required, informations, and testimonies, and arguings, and in- 
quests, and sundry formalities, which I am neither able to 
name, nor yet covetous to learn, wherein you are to rest much 
upon the faithfulness of other men. In any of whom if there 
be, as sometimes there will be, foul and unfaithful dealing, 


a Quare irasci mihi nemo poterit, © Qui non yetat peccare, cum pos- 
nisi qui ante de se voluerit confi- set, jubet. Seneca in Troad. [291.] 
teri. Cicero, pro Lege Manil. [37.] In cujus enim manu est ut prohi- 
Frequenter culpa populi redundat beat, jubet agi, si non prohibet ad- 
in principem, quasi de majorum ne- mitti, Salvian. de Provid. vil. [p. 
gligentia obveniant errata minorum. 271. Rothomag. 1627.] 

Petrus Blesensis, Epist. 95. 
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such as you either cannot spy or cannot help, wrong sentence 
may proceed from out your lips without your fault.£ As in 
a curious watch or clock that moveth upon many wheels, the 
finger may point a wrong hour, though the wheel that next 
moveth it be most exactly true, if but some little pin or notch 
or spring be out of order in or about any of the baser and 
inferior wheels. What he said of old, Non fiert potest, quin 
Principes etiam valde boni iniqua faciant,s was then and 
ever since, and yet is and ever will be most true. For say 
a Judge be never so honestly minded, never so zealous of the 
truth, never so careful to do right, yet, if there be a spiteful 
accuser that will suggest any thing, or an audacious witness 
that will swear any thing, or a crafty pleader that will main- 
tain any thing, or a tame Jury* that will swallow any thing, 
or a craving clerk or officer that for a bribe will foist in any 
thing, the Judge who is tied, as it is meet he should, to pro- 
ceed secundum allegata et probata, cannot, with his best care 
and wisdom, prevent it but that sometimes justice shall be 
perverted, innocency oppressed, and guilty ones justified.» 

4. Out of which consideration I the rather desired, for this 
Assize assembly, to choose a Text as near as I could of equal 
latitude with the Assize business. for which purpose I could 
not readily think of any other portion of Scripture so proper 
and full to meet with all sorts of persons and all sorts of 
abuses, as these three verses are. Is there either calumny in 
the accuser, or perjury in the witness, or supinity in the juror, 
or sophistry in the pleader, or partiality in any officer, or any 
close corruption any where lurking amid those many passages 


§. 4. 
The Fit- 
ness, 


f [ohh axes yap Tod Bn, kados Si- Regius Professor of Civil Law at 


evhex Bar TOV Adyov 6 EpaTapevos 
atrwos Oud TO ta) ovyxXepely e€ & @v Av 
SuarexPjvae Kaas ™pos THY deo" | 
ov yap éoru ert Barépeo HOvov TO Ka- 
es emitehecOnvat TO Kowwdy €pyor. 
Aristot. Top. viii. 11. [1.] 

& Ovdepia pnxart TO vov Kad- 
eoTOte pvOud pr) ovk adikéew Tods 
dipxovras, iy Kat mavy ayabol eoow. 
[Democritus] ap. Stob. Serm. 44. 
[46. 48. Gaisford. | 

* Juries, in Sanderson’s time, 
were liable to worse charges than 
even tameness or supinity. ‘ The 
Interpreter’? of Dr. John Cowell, 


Cambridge, published in 1605, thus 
explains Ambidexter, ‘that juror or 
embracer, that taketh of both par- 
ties for the giving of his verdict.’ 

h Ipsos Justitiarios, quos vulga- 
riter errantes vel itinerantes dici- 
mus, dum errata hominum diligen- 
ter explorant, frequenter errare con- 
tingit. Excessus namque hominum 
absconduntur: [aut amore, aut ti- 
more, aut lege consanguinitatis, aut 
pietatis officio, aut occultis mune- 
ribus redimuntur. | Petrus Blesensis, 
Epist. 95. 
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and conveyances that belong to a judicial proceeding? My 
Text searcheth it out. and inditeth the offender at the tribunal 
of that unpartial Judge that keepeth a privy sessions in each 
man’s breast. . 

5. The words are so laid down distinctly in five Rules or §-5. 
Precepts, or rather, being all negative, in so many Prohibi- pada 
tions, that I may spare the labour of making other division of 
them. All that I shall need to do about them, will be to set 
out the several portions in such sort as that every man who 
hath any part or fellowship in this business may have his due 
share in them. Art thou, first, an accuser in any kind, either 
as a party in a judicial controversy, or bound over to prosecute. 
for the King in a criminal cause, or as a voluntary informer 
upon some penal statute? here is something for thee, Z'how 
shalt not raise a false report. Art thou, secondly, a witness, 
either fetched in by process to give public testimony upon 
oath, or come of good or ill will, privately to speak a good 
word for, or to cast out a shrewd word against any person? 
here is something for thee too, Put not thine hand with the 
wicked to be an unrighteous witness. Art thou, thirdly, re- 
turned to serve, as a sworn man, in a matter of grand or petty 
inquest ? here is something for thee too, Thou shalt not follow 
a multitude to do evil. Comest thou hither, fourthly, to ad- 
vocate the cause of thy client, who flicth to thy learning, ex- 
perience, and authority for succour against his adversary, and 
commendeth his state and suit to thy care and trust? here is 
something for thee too, Neither shalt thou speak in a cause 
to decline after many to wrest judgment. Art thou, lastly, in 
any office of trust, or place of service in or about the courts, 
so as it may sometimes fall within thy power or opportunity 
to do a suitor a favour or a spite? here is something for thee 
too, Thou shalt not countenance, no, not a poor man in his 
eause. The two first in the first, the two next in the second, 
this last in the third verse. 

6. In which distribution of the offices of Justice in my Text, —_§.6. 

: i and Extent 
let none imagine, because I have shared out all among them o¢ the Text. 
that are below the bench, that therefore there is nothing left 
for them that sit upon it. Rather, as in dividing the land of Bee xviii. 
Canaan, Levi, who had no distinct plot by himself, having yet, Deut. xviii. 
by reason of the universal use of ‘his office, in every Tribe” &o, 
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Bae _ something, had in the whole, all things considered, a far 

See Numb, greater proportion than any other Tribe had, so in this Scrip- 

sane aoe ture, the Judge hath by so much a larger portion than any of 

xxi. 1, &c, the rest, by how much is it more diffused. Not concluded within 
the narrow bounds of any one, but, as the blood in the body, 
temperately spread throughout all the parts and members 
thereof. Which cometh to pass not so much from the imme- 
diate construction of the words,— though there have not 
wanted Expositorsi to fit the words to such construction,— 
as from that general inspection, and, if I may so speak, super- 
intendency, which the Judge or Magistrate ought to have 
over the carriage of all those other inferior ones. A great 
part of whose duty it is, to observe how the rest do theirs, 
and to find them out, and check and punish them as they de- 
serve, when they transgress. So that, with your patience, 
Honourable, Worshipful, and dearly Beloved, I have allowance 
from my Text, if the time would as well allow it, to speak unto 
you of five things. Whereof the first concerneth the Accuser ; 
the second, the Witness; the third, the Juror; the fourth, the 
Lawyer ; and the fifth, the Officer; and every one of them 
the Magistrate, Judge, and Justicer. But having no purpose 
to exceed the hour,* as I must needs do if I should speak to 
all these to any purpose, whilst I speak to the first only, I. 
shall desire the rest to make application to themselves, so far 
as it may concern them, of every material passage, which they 
may easily do, and with very httle change for the most part, 
only if they be willing. 

§. 7. 7. To our first Rule then, which concerneth the Accuser and 
uy, the Judge: in the first words of the Text, Thou shalt not 
not to raiseraise a false report. The original verb, PQW3, signifieth to 
Re Re- take up: as if we should read it, Thou shalt not take up a 

false report.* And it is a word of larger comprehension than 
most Translators have expressed it. The full meaning is, Thou 
shalt not have to do with any false report :! neither by raising 
it™ as the author, nor by spreading it as the reporter, nor by 


i Lyranus hic. [tom. i. 715,716. of Moses, &c. Exodus, p.go. Lond. 


Duaci, 1617. ] 1627. | 
* «the hour.’ Compare the close 1 Old English translation hic. 
of Sermon vy. ad Aulam. [scil. the Bishops’ Bible, first printed 


k H. A. hic. [Henry Ainsworth, 1568.] 
Annotations upon the Five Books m Consentiendo scilicet vel lo- 
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receiving it as an approver. But the first fault is in the raiser; 
and therefore our Translations have done well to retain that 
rather in the Text, yet allowing the receiver a place in the 
margent. Now false reports may be raised of our brethren 
by unjust slanders, detractions, backbitings, whisperings, as 
well out of the course of judgment as init. And the equity 
of this Rule reacheth even to those extrajudicial calumnies 
also. But, for that I am not now to speak of extrajudicial 
calumny so much as of that quae versatur in foro et in judi- 
ctis, those false suggestions and informations which are given 
into the courts, as more proper both to the scope of my Text 
and the occasion of this present meeting, conceive the words 
for the present as spoken especially, or at leastwise as not im- 
properly applicable, to the Accuser. But the Accuser taken 
at large™ for any person that impleadeth another in jure pub- 
lico vel privato, in causes either civil or criminal, and these 
again either capital or penal. No, not the accused or de- 
fendant excepted, who, although he cannot be called in strict 
propriety of speech an Accuser, yet if, when he is justly 
accused, he seek to defend himself by false, unjust, or imper- 
tinent allegations, he is in our present intendment to be 
taken as an Accuser, or as the raiser and taker up of a false 
report. 

8. But when is a report false? or what is it to raise sucha _ §¢. 8. 
report ? and how is it done? As we may conceive of falsehood a sae. 
in a threefold notion, namely, as it is opposed not only unto by Fiction. 
truth first, but, secondly, also unto ingenuity, and, thirdly, 
unto equity also, accordingly, false reports may be raised 
three ways. The first and grossest way is when we feign and 
devise something of our own heads to lay against our brother,® 
without any foundation at all or ground of truth, creating, as 
it were, a tale ex nihilo. As it is in the Psalm, They laid to Ps. xxxv. 
my charge things that I never did ; and as Nehemiah sent ** 
word to Sanballat, There are no such things as thou sayest, Nehem. 


vi. 8 


quendo. Glossa Interlin. hic. Ne © Adstruunt non comperta, struunt 
falsi rumoris author, vel adjutor de proprio calumnias innocentiae, 
esto. Junius, in Annot. [tom.i. [destruunt simplicitatem veritatis, 
156. ed. Wechel.] obstruunt judicii vices.] Bernard. 

n Accusatorem pro omni actore lib. 1. de Consid. prope finem. [cap. 
et petitore appello. Cicero in Partit. 10, tom.i. col. 415. A. ed. Ben. ] 
Orat, [110.] 
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but thou feignest them of thine own heart. Crimen domesti- 
cum ac vernaculum,? a mere device, such as was that of Jeze- 


1Kings _bel’s instruments against Naboth, which cost him his life; and 

ee = that of Zibah against Mephibosheth, which had almost cost 

3. him all he had. This first kind of report is false, as devoid 
of truth. 

> 8% g. The second way, which was so frequently used among 

2°. by Ag- : 

gravation. the Roman Accusers that custom had made it not only ex- 


cusable,4 but allowable,* and is at this day of too frequent use 
both in private and public calumniations, is, when upon some 
small ground of truth, we run descant* at pleasure in our own 
informations, interweaving many untruths among, or pervert- 
ing the speeches and actions of our adversaries, to make their 
matters ill, when they are not, or otherwise aggravating them, 
to make them seem worse than they are. As tidings came to 
David, when Amnon only was slain, that Absalom had killed 


2Sam. xiii. all the King’s sons. It is an easy and a common thing, by 


oe misconstruction to deprave whatsoever is most innocently done 
2Sam.x. or spoken.s The Ammonitish courtiers dealt so with David: 
333: when he sent ambassadors to Hanun in kindness, they in- 
formed the King as if he had sent spies to discover the 
Nehem. vi. strength of the city and land. And the Jews’ enemies dealt 
ie ene £0 vith those that of devotion repaired the temple and the 
wall of Jerusalem, advertising the State, as if their purpose 
had been to fortify themselves for a rebellion. Yea, and the 
malicious Jews dealt so with Christ Himself, taking hold of 
some words of His about the destroying and building of the 
8. John ii. temple, which He understood of the temple of His body, and 
20, 21. 


so wresting them to the fabric of the material temple as to 
make them serve to give colour to one of the strongest accu- 


P Cicero, Act, 2, in Verrem, lib. 3. 
[141.] 

4 Non utar ista accusatoria con- 
suetudine, &c. Cicero, Act. 2. in 
Toe lib, 5. [19.] 

Tr... quae quoniam accusatorio 
more "et jure sunt facta, reprehen- 
dere non possumus, Cicero pro 
Flacco. [14.] 

* “run descant,’ enlarge, amplify. 
‘ Descant, what is now called Vari- 
ation in music ...The subject varied 
was called the plain-song or ground.’ 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. in. 7. ‘ For on 


that ground I’ll make a holy descant.’ 
Nares’ Glossary. See below, Sermon 
y.§. 8. ‘we run descant upon a false 
ground,’ and compare Hacket’s Life 
of Williams, i. 110. ‘ He had that 
way, above all that I knew, to make 
sweet descant upon any plain-song 
that was put before him.’ 

+ ‘among.’ See Sermon i. ad 
Aulam, §. 4. 

Ss They daily wrest my words. 
Ps. lvi. 5. Nihil est, Quin male 
narrando possit depravarier. ‘Te- 
rent. in Phorm. [iv. 4. 16.] 
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sations they had against Him. This second kind of report is 8. Matthew 

false, as devoid of ingenuity. ee 
10, The third way is, when, taking advantage of the Law, , 

we prosecute the extremity thereof against our brother, Who pressing 

perhaps hath done something contrary to the letter of the ee 

Law, but not violated the intent of the Lawgiver, or offended Suh ngour 

either against common equity, which ought to be the measure 

of just laws,t or against the common good, which is in some 

sort the measure of Equity." In that multitude of laws, which, 

for the repressing of disorders and for the maintenance of 

peace and tranquillity among men, must needs be in every 

well governed Commonwealth, it cannot be avoided, but that 

honest men, especially if they have much dealings in the 

world, may have sometimes just and necessary cause to do 

that, which, in regard of the thing done, may bring them 

within the compass of some statute or branch of a statute, yet 

such as, circumstances duly considered, no wise and indifferent 

man but would well approve of. Now, if in such cases always 

rigour should be used, laws, intended for the benefit, should 

by such hard construction become the bane of human society. 

As Solomon saith, Qui torquet nasum, elicit sanguinem, he Prov. xxx. 

that wringeth the nose too hard forceth blood. Guilty this?* 

way are not only those contentious spirits, whereof there are 

too many in the world, with whom there is no more ado, but 

a word and an action, a trespass and a process; but most of 

our common informers withal, sycophants you may call them, 

for that was their old name, like Verres his bloodhounds in 

Tully,* that lie in the wind for game ; and if they can but trip 

any man upon any breach of a penal statute, there they fasten 

their teeth, and tug him into the courts without help, unless 

he will dare offam Cerbero, for that is it they look for, give 


§. 10, 


tuta. 


t Nouor adnOécrarou, ot duxacdrarot. 
Epictetus apud Stob. Serm. 143. 
{Loc. Comm. per Antonium et 
Maximum collecti, atque ad Stobaei 
locos relati. Serm. 100.] Nos legem 
bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi natu- 
rali norma dividere possumus. Cic. 
de Leg. i. 44. [Quod enim jure fit, 
profecto juste fit.] Quod [autem] 
fit injuste, nec jure fieri potest. 
Non enim jura dicenda sunt, vel 
putanda, iniqua hominum consti- 


Augustin de Ciy. Dei, xix. 
21. [tom. vii. 564. C. ed. Bened. 
Paris, 1685. | 

u Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope 
mater et aequi. Horat. Sat. I. in. 
[98.] Ex aequo et bono jus con- 
stat, quod ad veritatem et utilita- 
tem communem yidetur pertinere. 
Cicero ad Herenn. lib. ii. [20.] 

Xx Canes venatici. Cicero in Ver- 
rinis saepe. [e. g. iv. 31. ] 
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them a sop, and then they are charmed for that time. Zac- 
chaeus, besides that he was a Publican, was, it seemeth, such a 
kind of informer : e?rwos éovxopdvryca, is the word;y if I have 
played the sycophant with any man, if I have wronged any 
man by forged cavillation,* or wrung anything from him by 
false accusation. <A report of this third kind is false, as devoid 
of equity. 

§. 11. 11. But it may be thought I injure these men in making 
ao * them raisers of false reports, and am myself a false accuser of 
them, whilst I seek to make them false accusers of others, 
when, as they dare appeal to the world, they report not any 
thing but what is most true, and what they shall be well able 
to prove so to be. At once to answer them and clear myself, 
know that in God’s estimation, and to common intendment in 
the language of Scripture, it is all one to speak an untruth, 
and to speak a truth in undue time and place and manner and 
with undue circumstances. One instance shall make all this 
most clear. Doeg the Edomite, one of the servants of the 
house of Saul, saw when David went into the house of Ahime- 
lech the Priest, and how Ahimelech there entertained him, 
and what kindness he did for him, of all which he afterwards 
1 Sam. xxii. gave Saul particular information, in every point according to 
what he had seen. Wherein, though he spake no more than 
what was true, and what he had seen with his own eyes, yet 
because he did it with an intent to bring mischief upon Ahime- 
lech, who had done nothing but what well became an honest 
man to do, David chargeth him with telling of lies, and telleth 
Ps. li. 2-4. him he had a false tongue of his own for it. Thy tongue 

imagineth wickedness, and with lies thou cuttest like a sharp 
razor. Thou hast loved unrighteousness more than goodness, 
and to talk of lies more than righteousness : thou hast loved 
all words that may do hurt, O thou false tongue. Conclude 
hence, he that telleth the truth where it may do hurt, but 
especially if he tell it with that purpose and to that end that 
it may do hurt, he hath a false tongue, and he telleth a false 


1.Sam. XXi. 


y S. Luke xix. 8. Sicui quid per any man by forged cavillation. In 
calumniam eripui. apud ‘Tertull. Tyndall, Cranmer, and Taverner, if 
ady. Marcion. iv. 37. I have done any man wrong. In the 

* The Bishops’ and the Geneva Rhemish Testament, if I have de- 
Bible have, if I have taken from frauded any man of any thing. 
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lie, and he must pardon us if we take him for no better than 
the raiser of a false report. 

12. We see what it is to raise a false report. Let us now _ §.12 
see what a fault it is. The first accuser that ever was in the rite ; 
world was a false accuser, and that was the devil: who, as he bition: 
began betimes, for he was a liar from the beginning, so he a vill, 
Hepat aloft, for the first false report he raised was of the 44. 

Most High. Unjustly accusing God Himself unto our mother Gen. iii. 1, 
Eve, in a few words, of no fewer than three great crimes at * 5 
once, falsehood, tyranny, and envy. He was then a slanderous 

accuser of his Maker, and he hath continued ever since a 
malicious accuser of his brethren: Sathan, duéBodros, &c. he Apoc. xii. 
hath his name from it in most languages. Slanderers and ‘° 
backbiters and false accusers may here hence* learn to take 
knowledge of the rock whence they were hewn: here they 

may behold the top of their pedigree. We may not deny them 

the ancienty of their descent, though they have small cause 

to boast of it: semen serpentis, the spawn of the old serpent, 
children of their father the devil. And they do not shame the S. John viii. 
store they come of; for the works of their father they readily *+ 

do. That hellish aphorism they so faithfully practise is one 

of his principles: it was he first instilled it into them, Calum- 

niare fortiter, aliquid adhaerebit ;+ Smite with the tongue, fe xviii. 
and be sure to smite home; and then be sure either the erie '8 

or the blemish of the stroke will stick by it. 

13. A devilish practice, hateful both to God and man. And __ §. 13. 
that most justly, whether we consider the sin, or the inyenys gc ee 
or the mischief of it: the sin in the doer, the injury to the 
sufferer, the mischief to the commonwealth. Every false re- 
port raised in judgment, besides that it is a le,—and every lie 
is a sin against the truth, slaying the soul of him that maketh Wisd. i. r1. 
it, and excluding him from Heaven, and binding him over unto ee xxii, 
the second death,—it is also a pernicious lie, and that is the 15 poner 
worst sort of lies, and so a sin both against charity and justice. 8. 

Which whoso committeth, let him never look to dwell in the Ps. xv. 1,3. 
tabernacle of God, or to rest upon His holy mountain, God 
having threatened to take special knowledge of this sin, and, 
though He seem for a time to dissemble it, yet at last} to reprove 


* shere hence.’ See above, Ser- + See Sermon i. ad Aulam, §. 36. 
mon ii, ad Clerum, §. 14. { Edd. after the First, ‘at least.’ 
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Ps. 120,21. the bold offender to his face: Thow satest and spakest against 
thy brother ; yea, and hast slandered thine own mother’s son. 
These things hast thou done, and I held my tongue, and thou 
thoughtest wickedly, that I was even such an one as thyself; 
but I will reprove thee, and set before thee the things that 
thou hast done. 

§. 14. 14. And as for the injury done hereby to the grieved party, 
Weer it is incomparable. If a man have his house broken, or his 

purse taken from him by the highway, or sustain any wrong 
or loss in his person, goods, or state otherwise, by fraud, or 
violence, or casualty, he may possibly either by good fortune 
hear of his own again and recover it, or he may have restitu- 
tion and satisfaction made him by those that wronged him, or 
by his good industry and providence he may live to see that 
loss repaired, and be in as good state as before. But he that 
hath his name and credit and reputation causelessly called into 
question, sustaineth a loss by so much greater than any theft, 

Prov. xxii. by how much @ good name is better than great riches. A 

Xs man may outwear other injuries, or outlive them; but a de- 
famed person no acquittal from the Judge, no satisfaction from 
the accuser, no following endeavours in himself can so restore 
in integrum, but that, when the wound is healed, he shall yet 
carry the marks and the scars of it to his dying day. 

§. 15. 15. Great also are the mischiefs that hence redound to the 
3°. from the : 

Mischiefs, Commonwealth. When no innocency can protect an honest 
quiet man, but every busy base fellow that oweth him a spite 
shall be able to fetch him into the courts, draw him from the 
necessary charge of his family and duties of his calling, to an 
unnecessary expense of money and time, torture him with end- 
less delays, and expose him to the pillage of every hungry 
officer. It is one of the grievances God had against Jeru- 
salem, and as He calleth them abominations, for which He 

Ezek. xxii. threateneth to judge her: Viri detractores in te, In thee are 

Ma men that carry tales to shed blood. 

§. 16. 16. Beware then, all you whose business or lot it is at this 
are Assizes, or hereafter may be, to be plaintiffs, accusers, in- 
to avoid the formers, or any way parties in any court of Justice, this or 
ful other, civil or ecclesiastical, that you suffer not the guilt of 

this prohibition to cleave unto your consciences. If you shall 
hereafter be raisers of false reports, the words you have heard 
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this day shall make you inexcusable another. You are, by 
what hath been presently spoken, disabled everlastingly from 
pleading any ignorance either facti or juris, as having been 
instructed both what it is, and how great a fault it is, to raise 
a false report. Resolve therefore, if you be free, never to 
enter into any action or suit, wherein you cannot proceed with 
comfort, nor come off without injustice: or if already engaged, 
to make as good and speedy an end as you can of a bad 
matter, and to desist from further prosecution. Let that 
golden rule, commended by the wisest heathens? as a funda- 
mental principle of moral and civil justice, yea, and proposed 
by our Blessed Saviour Himself as a full abridgement of the 
Law and Prophets, be ever in your eye, and ever before your S. Matt. vii. 
thoughts, to measure out all your actions, and accusations, and i 
proceedings thereby: even to do so to other men, and no 
otherwise than as you could be content, or in right reason 
should be content, they should do to you and yours, if their 
case were yours. Could any of you take it well at your neigh- 
bour’s hand, should he seek your life or livelihood by suggest- 
ing against you things which you never had so much as the 
thought to do? or bring you into a peck of troubles,* by 
wresting your words and actions, wherein you meant nothing 
but well, to a dangerous construction? or follow the law upon 
you, as if he would not leave you worth a groat, for every 
petty trespass scarce worth half the money? or fetch you over 
the hip upon a branch of some blind,t uncouth, and preter- 
mitted statute? He that should deal thus with you and yours, 
I know what would be said and thought: griper, knave, vil- 
lain, devil incarnate, all this and much more would be too little 


2 a macxovtes vp Erepav apyi- 
(eobe, radra trois GhXots ur) Trotetre. 
ap. Stob. Serm. 2. [Isocrates ad 
Nicoclem, Tit. 5. 506. 1. 153. ed. Gais- 
ford.| [Clamahatque saepius quod 
a quibusdam sive Judaeis sive Chri- 
stianis audierat, et tenebat;]| idque 
per praeconem, cum aliquem emen- 
daret, dici jubebat, Quop TBI 
FIERI NON VIS, ALTERI NE FE- 
CERIS. Quam _ sententiam usque 
adeo dilexit, ut et in Palatio, et in 
publicis operibus praescribi juberet. 
Lampridius, in Alex. Sev. [51.] 


* “peck of troubles.’ A phrase 
in good repute at the time of this 
Sermon being written. J. Cham- 
berlain, in a letter to Sir D. Carleton, 
June 17, 1612, says, ‘Our Univer- 
sity of Cambridge is in a peck of 
troubles about choosing their Chan- 
cellor.” Court and Times of James I. 
sayfa 

T Uytina? obscure, dark ; a Latin- 
ism. Hacket’s Life of Williams, ii. 
40. ‘ These being in manuscript, and 
many obscured in blind corners.’ 
Ibid, i. 52. ‘a blind message.’ 
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for him. Well, I say no more but this, Quod tibi fiert non 
vis §c, Do as you would be done to. There is your gene- 


ral Rule. 
§. 17. 17. But for more particular direction, if any man desire it, 
ae since, in every evil, one good step to soundness is to have dis- 


thereof: covered the right cause thereof, I know not what better course 

to prescribe for the preventing of this sin of sycophancy and 

false accusation, than for every man carefully to avoid the 

inducing causes thereof, and the occasions of those causes. 

There are, God knoweth, in this present wicked world, to 

every kind of evil, inducements but too too many. To this of 

false accusation therefore it is not unlikely but there may be 

more, yet we may observe that there are four things which 

are the most ordinary and frequent causes thereof, viz. Malice, 
Obsequiousness, Coverture, and Covetousness. 

§. 18. 18. The first is Malice. Which in some men (if I may be 

he nee allowed to call them men, being indeed rather monsters) is 

universal. They love nobody: glad when they can do any 

man any mischief in any matter: never at so good quiet, as 

when they are most unquiet. It seemeth David met with 

Ps. cxx. 6, Some such, men that were enemies to peace: when he spake 

Le to them of peace, they made themselves ready to battle. Take 

one of these men, it is meat and drink to him, which to a well- 

minded Christian is as gall and wormwood, to be in continual 

suits. Ht, si non aliqua nocuisset, mortuus esset:* he could 

not have kept himself in breath, but by keeping terms; nor 

have lived to this hour, if he had not been in law. Such can- 

kered dispositions as these, without the more than ordinary 

mercy of God, there is little hope to reclaim, unless very want, 

when they have spent and undone themselves with wrangling, 

(for that 1s commonly their end and the reward of all their 

toil,) make them hold off and give over. But there are, be- 

sides these, others also, in whom although this malice reigneth 

not so universally, yet are they so far carried with private 

spleen and hatred against some particular men for some per- 

sonal respect or other, as to seek their undoing by all means 

they can. Out of which hatred and envy they raise false 

reports of them; that being in their judgments, as it is indeed, 


@ Virgil. Eclog. iii. [15. nocuisses ... esses. | 
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the most speedy and the most speeding way to do mischief 

with safety.» This made the presidents and princes of Persia 

to seek an accusation against Daniel, whom they envied be- Dan. vi. 4, 
cause the King had preferred him above them. And, in all 3 

ages of the world, wicked and profane men have been busy to 

suggest the worst they could against those that have been 

faithful in their callings, especially in the callings of the Magi- 

stracy or Ministry; that very faithfulness of theirs being to 

the other a sufficient ground of malice. To remedy this, take 

the Apostle’s rule, Look diligently lest any root of bitterness Heb. xii.t5. 
springing up trouble you, and thereby many be defiled. Sub- 
mit yourselves to the word and will of God in the Ministry ; 
submit yourselves to the power and ordinance of God in the 
Magistracy ; submit yourselves to the good pleasure and pro- 
vidence of God in disposing of yours and other men’s estates ; 
and you shall have no cause, by the grace of God, out of 
malice or envy to any of your brethren, to raise false reports 
of them. 

19. The second inducement is Obsequiousness. When either 
out of a base fear of displeasing some that have power to do us 
a displeasure, or out of a baser ambition to screw ourselves 
into the service or favour of those that may advance us, we are 
content, though we owe them no private grudge otherwise, yet 
to become officious accusers of those they hate, but would not 
be seen so to do; so making ourselves as it were bawds unto 
their lust, and open instruments of their secret malice. Out of 
that base fear, the Elders of Jezreel, upon the Queen’s letter, 1 Kings xxi. 
whom they durst not displease, caused an accusation to be ** 
framed against innocent Naboth, 


§. 19. 
2°, Obse- 
quiousness ; 


And out of this base am- 

bition, Doeg, to pick a thank with his master, and to endear 1 Sam. xxii. 
himself further into his good opinion, told tales of David and? 
Ahimelech. ‘To remedy this, remember, the service and offices 

you owe to the greatest masters upon earth have their bounds 


set them which they may not pass. Usque ad aras:¢ the 


b Quare solent inimici mentiri? 
uf potentiam cujusque minuant de 
quo mentiuntur. Augustin. in Ps, 
lxv. [tom. iv. 646 B. ed. Ben. Paris. 
1681. ] 

© Aci pe cupmpatrew Tots pidots, 
ara pexpt Boparv [al. Oedv, al. rdv 
Gedy]. Pericles ap. A. Gell. Noct. 


Att. 1. 3. [Compare Plutarch, de 
Vitioso Pudic. §. 6. "Ey pev ydp 
ovd€ 7rd Tod Ilepixdéovs arrodéxopat, 
mpos Tov a&sovvra paptupiay Yrevdn 
paprupioa Pidov, 7 mpoany Kal dp- 
kos, eirdvtos, Mexpt Tot Bapod diros 
ei’ Aiav yap eyyvs nrdev. See 
Sermon viii. ad Aulam, §. 40. ] 
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altar-stone, that is the meere-stone;* and Justice hath her 
altars too, as well as Religion hers. Go as far then as you can 
in offices of love and service to your friends and betters, salvis 
ptetate et justitia; but not a step further for a world. If you 
seek to please men beyond this, you cannot be the servants of 
God. 

20. Coverture is the third inducement. And that is, when, 
either to make our own cause the better, we seek to bring envy 
and prejudice upon our adversary’s, by making his seem worse ; 
or when, being ourselves guilty, we think to cover our own 
crimes,? and to prevent the accusations of others by getting 
the start of them and accusing them first. As Potiphar’s wife 
accused Joseph, and the Elders Susannah,¢ of such crimes as 
they were innocent of, and themselves guilty. An old trick, 
by which C. Verres, like a cunning colt, t often holpe himself 
at a pinch, when he was Praetor of Sicily, as Cicero declareth 
against him by many instances, and at large.f For sithence 
the Laws in most cases rather favour the Plaintiff, because it is 
presumed men should not complain without grievance, we 
may think perhaps to get this advantage to ourselves, and so 
rather choose to be Plaintiffs than Defendants, because, as 
Solomon saith, He that is first in his own tale seemeth right- 
cous. To remedy this, do nothing but what is just and Justi- 
fiable: be sure your matters be good and right: they will 
then bear out themselves well enough, without standing need 
tot such damned shifts for support. 

21. But the fourth thing is that which causeth more mischief 
in this kind than all the rest. That which the Apostle calleth 
the root of all evil,s and which were it not, there could not be 
the hundredth part of those suits, and troubles, and wrongs, 


Gal. i. 10. 


§. 20. 
3°. Cover- 
ture ; 


Gen. xxxix. 


17. 


Proy. xviii. 
17. 


§. 21. 
4°. Covet- 
ousness. 


* “meere-stone.’ Compare Ser- colt’ occurs in the sense of cheat- 


mon viii. ad Aulam, §. 40. 
Some headless cross they digged on 
their lea, 
Or rolled some marked mere-stone 
in the way. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, V. il. 42. 
4d Scelere velandum est scelus. 
Seneca in Hippolyt. act. ii. [721.] 
€ Dan. xiil. [quoted in the same 
way, Serm. 1. §. 14. ] 


Tt ‘colt,’ cheater. The verb ‘to 


ing, befooling, in Shakspeare, King 
Henry IV. ii. 2. and in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Wit without Money, 
Act iii; and elsewhere. 

f Cicero in Verr. passim. 


ee need to.’ See above, 
2 


& 1 Tim. vi. 10. [primam] scele- 
rum matrem. Claudian de Laud. Sti- 
lich. ii. [111.] Inde fere scelerum 
causae ... Juvenal, Sat. xiv. [173.] 
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which now there are, done under the sun, even the greedy 
worm of covetousness, and the thirst after filthy lucre. For 
though men be wicked enough, and prone to mischief of them- 
selves but too much, yet are there even in corrupt nature such 
impressions of the common principles of justice and equity, 
that men would not often do great wrongs gratis,» and for 
nothing. If Zibah slander his Master falsely and treacherously, 
it is in a hope of getting the living from him. And it was 
Naboth’s vineyard, not blasphemy, that made him guilty. 
Those sinners that conspired against the innocent,— Come, let Prov. i. 
us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent **** 
without a cause: let us swallow them up, §c.—they had 
their end in it; and what that was the next following words 
discover, We shall find all precious substance, we shall fill 
our houses with spoil. And most of our prouling* informers, 
like those old sycophants in Athens, or the Quadruplatores + 
in Rome, do they aim, think you, so much at the execution 
of good laws, the punishment of offenders, and the reformation 
of abuses, as at the prey and the booty, and to get a piece of 
money to themselves? For, let the offence be what it will, deal 
but with them, and then no more speech of laws or abuses ; but 
all is husht up in a calm silence, and no harm done. To 
remedy this, as John Baptist said to the soldiers in Luke i, 
Accuse no man falsely (cvxopavrjcare is the word there too), S. Luke iii. 
and be content with your wages, so, if you would be sure not '* 
to accuse your neighbour falsely, content yourselves with your 
own estates, and covet not his oa or his ass, his land or his Exod. xx. 
money, or any thing that is his. Reckon nothing your own ge 
that is not yours by fair and just means, nor think that can 
prosper with you and yours that was wrung from another by 
cavil or calumny. 

22. I have now done with you that are Accusers, whose Thetudee’s 
care must be, according to the Text-reading, not to raise a Duty, not 


h Maximam autem partem ad in- 
juriam faciundam aggrediuntur, ut 
adipiscantur ea quae concupiverunt: 
in quo vitio latissime patet avaritia. 
Cicero de Off. i. [24.] Sic vita ho- 
minum est, ut ad malefictlum nemo 
conetur sine spe atque emolumento 
accedere, Cicero pro Sex. Roscio. 
[84.] pars vilissima rerum, Certa- 


SANDERSON, VOL, IW. 


men movistis, opes. Lucan. iii.[ 120. ] 
ei pn TO AaBeiy jv, ovde ets movnpos 
jv. Diphilus, ap. Stob. Serm. 8. 
(Tit. 10. 5. ed. Gaisford. ] 

* «prouling.’ See above, Ser- 
mon i. §. 25. 

+ * Quadruplatores.’ 
§. 29. 


See below, 
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false report. But the Margent remembers me there are others 
whom this prohibition concerneth besides you, or rather above 
you, whose care it must be not to receive a false report. <A 
thing so weighty, and withal so pertinent to the general argu- 
ment of this Scripture, that some Translations' have passed it 
in the Text. And the Original word comprehendeth it. For 
albeit the raiser indeed be the first taker up, yet the receiver 
taketh it up too, at the second hand. As it is commonly said 
of stolen goods, There would be no thieves, if there were no 
receivers, and therefore some Laws have made the receiver 
equal thief with the stealer, kal 6 kAépas pev kal 6 Anwas,i 
so, certainly, there would be fewer false reports raised in 
judgment, if they were more sparingly received. And there- 
fore in this case also the receiver must go pari passu with the 
raiser, who, if he give way or countenance to a false report 
when he may refuse or hinder it, by being an accessary maketh 
himself a party, and becometh guilty of the same sins, the 
same wrongs, the same mischiefs with the first offender, the 
false Accuser. David, as he inveigheth against Doeg in the 
Psalm for telling, so he elsewhere expostulateth with Saul for 
hearing unjust reports of him. The raiser and receiver are 
both possessed with the same evil spirit: they have the same 
devil,! the same familiar: only here is the difference, The 
raiser hath this familiar in his tongue, the receiver in his ear. 
Whosoever then sitteth in the place of Magistracy and public 
judicature, in foro eaxterno, or is by virtue of his calling other- 
wise invested with any jurisdiction or power to hear and 
examine the accusations of others, I know not how he shall be 
able to discharge himself, in foro interno, from a kind of Cham- 
me not abuse the word,) or at 


to receive 
a false 
Report. 


Ps, lii. 


rt Samuel 
Xxiv. 9. 


perty,* Gf my ignorance make 


i od mapadé£n. Lxx. Non susci-" 
pies vocem mendacii. Vulg. edit. 
Thou shalt not recewe a false report. 
Geneva. | Ne admiseris |... hunc sen- 
sum sequitur etiam Chald. Paraph. 
Vatablus. [ap. Crit. Sacr. ] 

J ’Auédrepoe kA@rmes, kal 6 deEd- 
pevos, kal 6 kAevas. Phocylides, 
[128.] 

k Non solum ille reus est, qui 
falsum de alio profert ; sed et is, qui 
cito aurem criminibus praebet. Isi- 
dor. {Sententiarum, sive de Summo 
Bono, iii. [59. p. 474 B. Opp. ed. 


Du Breul. | 

1 AvaBords [od cadpov] ovre de~ 
yew mpos adddndovs, ore akovoryras 
amodexeaOa. Thucyd. apud. Stob. 
Serm. 4o. [9. Gaisford. ] 

* <Champerty,’ a bargain with 
the plaintiff or defendant in any 
suit, to have part of the land, debt, 
or other thing sued for, if the party 
that undertakes it prevails therein. 
Blackstone, iv. 135. In Chaucer and 
Lydgate the word is used, in a 
good sense, for Partnership. 
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leastwise from misprision of calumny and unjust accusations, if 
he be not reasonably careful of three things 
23. First, let him beware how he taketh private informa- 
tions. Men are partial, and will not tell their own tales but Whersan 
with favour and unto advantage. And it is so with most men : care is re- 
the first tale™ possesseth them so as they hear the next with amie 
prejudice; than which there is not a sorer enemy to right and pes ae 
indifferent judgment. A point so material that some Expo-p,,, xviii. 
sitors make it a thing principally intended in this first branch 17- 
of my Text: Ut non audiatur una pars sine alia,® saith Lyra. 
Suitors will be impudent to forestall the public hearing by 
private informations, even to the Judge himself, if the access 
be easy, or at leastwise, which indeed maketh less noise, but is 
nothing less pernicious, to his servant or favourite that hath 
his ear, if he have any such noted servant or favourite. He 
therefore that would resolve not to receive a false report, and 
be sure to hold his resolution, let him resolve, so far as he can 
avoid it, to receive no report in private, (for a thousand to one 
that is a false one,) or, where he cannot well avoid it, to be 
ready to receive the information of the adverse part withal : 
either both or neither,P but indeed rather neither: to keep 
himself by all means equal and entire for a public hearing. 
Thus much he may assure himself: there is no man offereth 
to possess him with a cause beforehand, be it right, be it 
wrong, who doth not either think him unjust, or would have 


§. 23. 


him so. 

24. Secondly, let him have the conscience first, and then the | §. 24 
patience too (and yet if he have the conscience, certainly he ire 
will have the patience4) to make search into the truth of Causes ; 
things; and not be dainty of his pains herein, though matters 
be intricate, and the labour like to be long and irksome, to find 


m Est item vitium, cujus si te 
immunem sentis, inter omnes quos 
novi ex his qui Cathedras ascende- 
runt, sedebis, me judice, solitarius. 

. Facilitas credulitatis haec est, 
cujus callidissimae vulpeculae Mag- 
norum neminem comperi satis ca- 
visse versutias. Bernard. ii. de Con- 
sid. in fine. [cap. 14. tom. 1. col. 
426 B.| 


n Inde eis ipsis pro nihilo irae 


multae, inde innocentium frequens 
addictio, inde praejudicia in absen- 
tes. Bernard. ibid. 

© Lyra, hic. [tom. i. 715. 
1617. | 

P 70 Gpoiws apdoiv dxkpoacba. 
Demosth. de Corona. [p. 226. 8 

4 The righteous considereth the 
cause of the poor: but the wicked 
regardeth not to know it. Prov, 
evabege 7 


Q 2 


Duaci, 
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out if it be possible the bottom of a business, and where indeed 
the fault lieth first or most. It was a great oversight in a good 
King, for David to give away Mephibosheth’s living from him 
ito his accuser, and that upon the bare credit of his accusa- 


tion.* It had been more for his honour, to have done as Job 
Job xxix. did before him, to have searched out the cause he knew not ; 
aaa ji, and as his son Solomon did after him in the cause of the two 
24-28. Mothers. Solomon well knew, what he hath also taught us, 
Prov. xxv. that it was the honour of Kings to search out a matter. God, 
ects as He hath vouchsafed Princes and Magistrates His own Name, 
so He hath vouchsafed them His own example in this point. 
An example in the story of the Law, where He did not pre- 
sently give judgment against Sodom® upon the cry of their 
Gen. xviii. sins that was come up before Him, but He would go down first 
“7 ** and see whether they had done altogether according to that 
ery; and if not, that He might know it. An example also in 
ae the Gospel story, under the Parable of the rich man, whose 


first work, when his steward was accused to him for embezzling 
his goods, was not to turn him out of doors, but to examine his 
accounts. What through Malice, Obsequiousness, Coverture, 
and Covetousness, conterfeit reports are daily raised ; and there 
is much cunning used by those that raise them, much odd 
shuffling and packing and combining, to give them the colour 
and face of perfect truth. As then a plain countryman, that 
would not willingly be couzened, in his pay, to take a slipt for 
a current piece, or brass for silver, leisurely turneth over every 
piece he receiveth, and, if he suspect any one more than the 
rest, vieweth it, and ringeth it, and smelleth to it, and bendeth 
it, and rubbeth it, so making up of all his senses, as it were, 
one natural touchstone, whereby to try it: such jealousy should 
the Magistrate use, and such industry, especially where there 
appeareth cause of suspicion, by all means to sift and to bolt 


* Compare Sermon i. §. 15. 

r Quo exemplo moniti, ne ad 
proferendam sententiam [unquam 
praecipites simus, | aut temere indi- 
ligenterque indiscussa quaeque quo- 
quo modo judicemus; sed exemplo 
Domini descendamus, videamus, et 
justo examine criminosos diligen- 
ter perscrutemur. Concilium ‘Tri- 


buriense, Canon 22. [A. D. 895.] 

T ‘slip,’ a counterfeit piece of 
money, brass covered over with sil- 
ver. ‘There are many slips among 
true Coin.’ Bp. Hall, The best Bar- 
gain. Works, fol. p. 520. Compare 
Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 
‘What counterfeit did I give you? 
Mercut. ‘The slip, Sir, the slip.’ 
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out the truth, if he would not be cheated with a false report 
instead of a true. 


25. Thirdly, let him take heed he do not give countenance — §. 25. 
: i 3 ‘ : 3°. in re- 
or encouragement, more than right and reason requireth, to oiese 


contentious persons, known sycophants, and common informers, contentious 
If there should be no accusers to make complaints, offenders Poy cuits, 
would be no offenders, for want of due correction; and Laws 

would be no Laws, for want of due execution. Informers, 

then, are necessary in a Commonwealth,’ as dogs are about 

your houses and yards. If any man mislike the comparison, 

let him know it is Cicero’s simily,t and not mine. It is not 

amiss, saith that great and wise Orator, there should be some 

store of dogs about the house where many goods are laid up 

to be safe kept, and many false knaves haunt to do mischief, 

to guard those and to watch these the better. But if those 

dogs should make at the throat of every man that cometh near 

the house," at honest men’s hours, and upon honest men’s 
business,it is but needful they of the house should sometimes 

rate them off; and if that will not serve the turn, well favour- 

edly beat them off: yea, and, if after all that, they still continue 
mankeen,* knock out their teeth, or break their legs, to pre- 

vent a worse mischief. Magistrates are petty gods: God hath 

lent them His Name, Dixi, Dit, I have said, Ye are Gods; and Ps. ixxxii.6. 
false accusers are petty devils: the Devil hath borrowed their 

name, Sathan, AvdBoros, the accuser of his brethren.Y For a Apoe. xii. 
Ruler then or Magistrate to countenance a sycophant, what is 9 1% 

it else but, as it were, to pervert the course of nature, and to 

make God take the Devil’s part? And then besides, where 

such things are done, what is the common cry? People, as they 

are suspicious, will be talking parlously ¢ and after their manner. 


S Accusatores multos esse in civi- 
tate utile est, ut metu contineatur au- 
dacia; veruntamen hoc ita est utile, 
ut ne plane illudamur ab accusato- 
ribus. Cicero pro Sex. Roscio. [55. | 

t Nihil enim mali est, canes ibi 
quamplurimos esse, ubi permulti 
observandi, multaque servanda sunt. 
Ibid. [9o. ] 

u Canes aluntur in Capitolio, ut 
significent si fures venerint..... 
Quod si luce quoque canes latrent, 
cum Deos salutatum aliqui vene- 


rint, opinor lis crura suffringantur, 
[quod acres sint etiam tum, cum 
suspicio nulla sit.] (bid. [56.] 

* ¢mankeen.’ This word is still 
used, in the North of England, of a 
bull, when he is mad and will at- 
tack a man. Craven Dialect and 
Glossary. 

v[...sanctorum criminatorem, et] 
de ipso etiam nomine delatorem. 
Tertullian. de Anima, 35. 

+ ‘parlously,’ perilously. 
Sernion v. ad Aulam, §. 29. 


See 
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Sure, say they, the Magistrates are sharers with these fellows 
in the adventure: these are but their setters to bring them in 
gain, their instruments and emissaries to toll grist to their 
mills for the increasing of their moulter. * He then that in the 
place of Magistracy would decline both the fault and suspicion 
of such unworthy collusion, it standeth him upon f with all his 
best endeavours, by chaining and muzzling these beasts, to pre- 
vent them from biting where they should not; and, if they 
have fastened already, then by delivering the oppressed, with 


Job xxix. Job, to pluck the prey from between their teeth, and by exer- 
og cising just severity upon them to break their jaws for domg 
further harm. 
§. 26. 26. I am not able to prescribe, nor is it meet I should to my 
‘Whereunto 


BP aoitikely betters, by what means all this might best be done. For I 
good helps know not how far the subordinate Magistrate’s power, which 


can must be bounded by his Commission and by the Laws, may 
extend this way. Yet some few things there are which I 
cannot but propose, as likely good helps, in all reason and in 
themselves, for the discountenancing of false accusers, and the 
lessening both of their number and insolency. Let every good 
Magistrate take it into his proper consideration whether his 
Commission and the Laws give him power to use them all, or 
no, and how far. 

§.27. 27. And first, for the avoiding of Malicious Suits, and that 
oe tet men should not be brought into trouble upon slight informa- 
tions ten- tions, I find that among the RomanswW, the Accuser, in most 
one cases, might not be admitted to put in his libel, until he had 


first taken his corporal oath before the Praetor that he was 
free from all malicious and calumnious intent. Certain it is, as 
daily experience showeth, that many men who make no con- 
science of a he, do yet take some bog t at an oathx And it 


*“moulter.’ See above, p. 205. _ praestiterint, quod non, &c. 1. Unic. 


See 


+ ‘it standeth him upon.’ 
Sermon vi. ad Aulam, §. 29. 

w (Appius, cum calumniam ju- 
rasset... .] Coelius ad Cicer. Epist. 
Fam. viii. 8. Vide'l. 7. et 1. 13. Sect. 
Qui damni ff. de damno_ infect. 
[ Digest. lib. xxxix. tit. n. §.13.] In 
omnibus causis, sive ... Sancimus 
non aliter... Nisi prius qui eas 
exposcunt, juramentum de calumnia 


Cod. de jure jurando propter Ca- 
lumn. [Codic. lib. ii. tit. lix. §. 1.] 
{ ‘bog.’ Compare ‘ boggling,’ 
Sermon i. ad Aulam, §. 13. 
x Nam sacramenti timore conten- 
tiosa litigantium instantia compesci- 
tur. Unic. Cod. [as in note W.] 


“Opkov O€ mpoarebertos, emipeheotéepa 


Vux) katéorn. Sophocl. | Fragm. 
Oenom. 419. Dindorf.] 
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cannot but open a wide gap to the raising and receiving of 
false reports, and to many other abuses of very noisome conse= 
quence in the Commonweal, if the Magistrate when he may 
help it, to enrich himself or his officers, or, for any other 
indirect end, shall suffer men to be impleaded and brought into 
trouble upon bills and presentments tendered without oath. 

28. Secondly, since Laws cannot be so conceived, but that, | , § 28: 
through the infinite variety of human occurrences, they may per pete ai 
sometimes fall heavy upon particular men; and yet, for the ae 
preventing of more general inconveniences, it is necessary : 
there should be Laws, (for better a mischief sometimes, than 
always an inconvenience,) there hath been left, for any thing 
I find to the contrary, in all well governed policies, a kind of 
latitude more or less, and power in the Magistrates, even in 
those Courts that were strictissimé juris, upon fit occasion to 
qualify and to mitigate something the rigour of the Laws by 
the rules of Equity.y For I know not any extremity of wrong 
beyond the extremity of right,2 when Laws intended for fences 
are made snares, and are calumniously wrested to oppress that 
innocency which they should protect. 
perly Calumny@ in the prime notion of the word, for a man 
upon a mere trick or quillet* from the letters and syllables of 
the Law,» or other writing, or evidence, pressed with advan- 
tage, to bring his action or lay his accusation against another 
man, who yet, bona fide, and in equity and conscience, hath 
done nothing worthy to bring him into such trouble. Now if 
the Magistrate of Justice shall use his full power by inter- 
preting the Law in rigour where he should not, to second the 
boldness of a calumnious accuser, or if he shall not use his full 
power by affording his lawful favour in due time and place, to 
succour the innocency of the so accused, he shall thereby but 


And this is most pro- 


y Soleo audire in potestate esse 
Judicis mollire sententiam, et mitius 
vindicare quam jubeant Leges. Au- 
gustin. Epist. 158. [139. ed. Ben. 
tom. 11. 420 D. Paris. 1679.] 

2 Summum jus, summa injuria. 
[Cicero de Off. i. 33-] "Eott dé 6 
apxov purag TOU Ouxalov, ef dé Tov 
Scxalov, kal rod iaov. Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. y. 10. [5. Bekker. ] 

a Fxistunt etiam saepe injuriae 
calumnia quadam, et nimis callida, 


sed malitiosa juris pees 
Cicero de Offic. 1. [33.] .... Scrip- 
tum sequi, calumniatoris esse ; boni 
Judicis, voluntatem scriptoris aucto- 
ritatemque defendere. Id. pro A. 
Caecin. [65. | 

= <“quillet. 
Aulam, §. 15. 

b Aucupia verborum, et literarum 
tendiculae. Cicero pro A. Caecin. 


(65.] 


See Sermon il. ad 
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give encouragement to the raisers, and he must look to answer 
for it one day as the receiver, of a false Report. 

29. Thirdly, since that Justice which especially support- 
eth the Commonweal consisteth in nothing more than in the 
right distribution of rewards and punishments, many Law- 
givers have been careful, by proposing rewards, to encourage 
men to give in true and needful informations ; and, on the con- 
trary, to suppress those that are false or idle by proposing 
punishments. For the informer’s office, though it be, as we 
heard, a necessary, yet it is in truth a very thankless office ; 
and men would be loth, without special grievance, to undergo 
the hatred and envy which commonly attendeth such as are 
officious that way, unless there were some profit mixt withal to 
sweeten that hatred and to countervail that envy. For which 
cause, in most Penal Statutes, a moiety, or a third, or fourth, 
which was the usual proportion in Rome,¢ whence the name of 
Quadruplatores* came, or some other greater or lesser part of 
the fine, penalty, or forfeiture expressed in the Law, is by the 
said Law allowed to the informer by way of recompence for 
the service he hath done the State by his information. And 
if he be faithful and conscionable in his office, good reason he 
should have it. For he that hath an office in any lawful call- 
ing, and the informer’s calling is such, howsoever, through the 
iniquity of those that have usually exercised it, it hath long 
laboured of an ill name ;¢ but he that hath such an office, as 
it is meet he should attend it, so it is meet it should maintain 
him, for who goeth to warfare at any time of his own cost ?* 
But if such an informer shall indict one man for an offence, 


§. 29. 
3°. to pun- 
ish Parti- 
ality and 
Collusion 
in the 
Informer ; 


1 Cor, ix. 7. 


¢ ,,. Quartam accusatoribus, se- 
cundum necessitudinem legis. Ta- 
citus, Annal. iv. [20. } 

4 Quadruplatores. Accusatores, 
sive delatores criminum publicorum 
sub poena quadrupli: sive, quod 
ipsi ex damnatorum bonis, quos 
accusaverant, quartam partem con- 
sequebantur. Asconius in Verr. 
[Comment. in aliquot M. 'T. Cice- 
ronis Orationes, p. 116. Lugd. Bat. 
1644.] See Fest. in Quadruplatore. 
[Festus’ own explanation of the 
word is lost. ‘That of Paulus, 
p. 406. ed. Delph. is, Quadrupla- 
tores dicebantur, qui eo quaestu se 
tuebantur, ut eas res persequerentur 


quarum ex Legibus quadrupli erat 
actio.| Turneb. Advers. iii. 9. Lips. 
in Lib. 4. Ann. Taciti. Bisciola, 
Horae Subsecivae, xiv. 13. [c. tom. i. 
1040. in the former of two chap- 
ters both marked 13. | 

€ Quadruplator, ut breviter de- 
scribam, capitalis est. Est enim 
improbus et pestifer civis. Cicero ad 
Herenn. il. [ 41.] 

* This verse, previously to 1611, 
appeared in the form in which we 
still have it among the Offertory 
Sentences, except in the Rhemish 
Testament: Who playeth the soldier 
at his own charges ? 
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pretending it to be done to the great hurt of the Commonweal, 
and yet for favour, fear, or a fee, balk another man whom he 
knoweth to have committed the same offence, or a greater ; 
or if, having entered his complaint in the open Court, he shall 
afterwards let the suit fall, and take up the matter in a private 
chamber, this is Collusion,» and so far forth a false report, as 
every thing may be called false when it is partial, and should 
be entire. And the Magistrate, if he have power to chastise 
such an informer, some semblance whereof there was in that 
Judicium Praevaricationisi in Rome, he shall do the Com- 
monwealth good service, and himself much honour, now and 
then to use it. 

30. Fourthly, since nothing is so powerful to repress auda- , $- 3° 
cious accusers as severe punishment is, it is observable what Soe 
care and caution was used among the Romans, whilst that Ee 
State flourished, to deter men from unjust calumniations. — In faction. 
private and civil controversies, for trial of right between party 
and party, they had their Sponsiones,k which was a sum of 
money in some proportionable rate to the value of the thing 
in question, which the Plaintiff entered bond to pay to the 
Defendant in case he should not be able to prove his action ; 
the Defendant also making the like sponsion and entering the 
like bond, in case he should be cast. But in public and crimi- 
nal matters, whether capital or penal, if, for want of due proof 
on the accuser’s part, the party accused were quit in judgment, 
there went a trial upon the accuser, at the suit of the accused, 


pil. [ Digest. lib. xlvii. Tit. 16. §.1.] 


s Aequitas quae paribus in causis 
i Vid. Plin. Epist. ii. 9. [30.] 


paria jura desiderat. Cicero in Top. 


[23.] Quis hoc statuit, quod aequum 
sit in Quintium, id iniquum esse in 
Naevium? Id. pro Quint. [45.] 

h Praevaricatio est accusatoris 
corruptela ab reo. Cicero in Partit. 
Orat. [124. Cicero’s words are, Ut, 
siin reo, pecunia absoluto, rursusque 
revocato, praevaricationem accusator 
esse definiat, omnem judicii corrup- 
telam ab reo; defensor autem, non 
omnem, sed tantummodo accusato- 
ris corruptelam ab reo.] _Praevari- 
catorem eum esse ostendimus qui 
colludit cum reo, et translatitie mu- 
nere accusandi defungitur. Marci- 
anus in lib.1. ff. ad Senatusc. ‘Tur- 


Senatusc. Turpil. [Digest. lib. xlviii. 
Tit. 16. §. 1.] Rosin. Antiq. Rom. 
ix. 25. [Praevaricari est vera cri- 
mina abscondere. Praevaricator est 
qui colludit &c. p. 718. ed. Demp- 
ster. 1613. Compare Zouch, one 
of Sanderson’s favourite books : 
Praevaricari est vera crimina ab- 
scondere, quum quis colludit cum 
reo, et translatitie munere accusandi 
defungitur, eo quod proprias qui- 
dem probationes dissimulat, falsas 
vero rei excusationes admittit. Ele- 
menta Jurisprudentiae, vii. 9. | 

k Vid. Ascon. in Verrin. 3. [p. 100. 
See above, in note ¢. p. 232. | 
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which they called Judicitwm Calumniae, wherein they ex- 
amined the original ground and foundation of the accusation. ! 
Which if it appeared to have proceeded from some Just error 
or mistake bona fide, it excused him; but if it should appear 
the accusation to have proceeded from some left-handed re- 
spect, as malice, envy, gain, &c. he was then condemned of 
Calumny. And his ordinary punishment then was, whereunto 
he had virtually bound himself by subscribing his libel, Poena 
talionis, the same kind of punishment, whatsoever it was, 
which by the Laws had been due to the party accused, if the 
libel had been proved against him. Yea, and for his further 
shame it was provided by one Law,™ that he should be burnt 
in the forehead with the Letter K, to proclaim him a Calumni- 
ator to the world; that, in old orthography, being the first 
letter of the word Kalumnia. The same letter would serve 
the turn very well with us also, though we use it to signify 
another thing ;* and yet not so much another thing, as a thing 
more general, but comprehending this as one species of it. 
But, as I said, I may not prescribe, especially beyond Law. 
The thing for which I mention all this, is this. If all that care 
and severity in them could not prevent it but that still unjust 
actions would be brought and false accusations raised, what a 
world of unconscionable suits and wrongful informations may 
we think there would be, if contentious Plaintiffs and calumni- 
ous sycophants, when they have failed their proof, should yet 
get off easily, and escape out of the Courts without censure or 
punishment, or at the most but with some light check; and 
the poor injured innocent the while be held in as in a prison, 
till he have paid the utmost farthing, I say not of what is due, 


1 Vid. 1. Sect. 2, &c. ff. ad Se- 
natusc. Turpil. [Digest. lib. xlviii. 
Tit. 16. §. 1.] Rosin. Antiq. Rom. 


dentiae, vil. 10. Judicium Calum- 
niae est, in quo poena ex Lege 
Remmia irrogatur, ut 7d K fronti 
vel idem 


(oss Osh, 

m Lege Remmia, vid. 1. 1. sec. 2. 
ff. ad Senatusc. Turpil. [ Digest. 
lib. xlviii. Tit. 16. §. 1.] and Go- 
thofred. in Annot. ibid. (Digest. 
tom. iii. coll. 1507, 8. Aurel. 1625. ] 
Rosin. Antiq. Rom. vii. part 2, 
cap. 22. [p. 665. A.] .... literam 
illam ita vehementer ad caput affi- 
gent, &c. Cicero pro Sex. Rosc. 
[57- Zouch, Elementa Jurispru- 


Calumniatoris inuratur, 
supplictum de quo reus periclita- 
batur. In May, 1621, Floyd, as a 
part of his punishment for reproach- 
ful and malicious words against the 
Prince and Princess Palatine, ‘stood 
for two hours in the Pillory, when 
he had the K branded in his fore- 
head.’ Letter to Rev. Jos. Mead, 
Court and Times of James I. ii. 256. | 
* >? Knave or Knavery. 
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but of what shall be demanded by every man that hath but a 
piece of an office about the Courts. It is a strong heartening 

to accusers, and multiplieth false reports beyond belief, when 
they that are wrongfully accused, though the cause go with 
them, shall yet have the worst of the day, and shall have 
cause to answer the congratulations of their friends, as Pyr- 
rhus® did his after he had gotten two famous victories over 

the Romans, that, if they should get a few more such victories, 

it would be to their utter undoing. If the Magistrate had 
power to make the wronged party full restitution, allowing 
him all costs and damages to a half-penny, nay, if he had 
power to allow him double or treble out of his unjust adver- 
sary’s estate, it were all little enough, and but too little. Zac- 
chaeus took himself bound to do more, when, for this very sin 

of false accusation he imposed upon himself, as a kind of satis- 
factory penance, a four-fold restitution. Here was a right S. Luke 
Quadruplator indeed, and in the best sense: you shall net 
lightly read of such another. 

31. Lastly, men have not fenestrata pectora,® that we can §.31. 
see them throughly and within: yet there want not means of . ee 
probable discovery. Of ordinary private men we make con- pea 
jecture, by their gestures, by their speeches, by their compan- 
ions. But Magistrates and great ones, who live more in the 
eye of the world, and are ever as it were upon the stage, and 
so do personati incedere,* walk under a continual disguise in 
respect of their outward deportment, are not so well discover- 
able by those means. They are best known by their servants Ecclus. x,2. 
and retinue, by their favourites and officers, by those they 
keep about them or employ under them. If these be plain 
and downright, if these be just and upright, if these be free 
and conscionable, sycophants will pluck in their horns, and be 
out of heart and hope to find the masters of such servants 
facile to give way to their false calumniations. But if these be 
insolent and hungry companions,t+ if these be impudent and 
shameless exactors, it is presently thought they are then but 


n*Ay ére play paxnv “Popaiovs * Cicero has, Quid est autem cur 
viknoopev, amohovpeOa travtehos. ego personatus ambulem? Epist. 
Plutarch. in Pyrrho. (tom. i. 397. ad Attic. xv. 1. ; 
B. Paris. 1624. | + ‘companions.’ See Sermon iy. 
© Lucian. in Hermotimo. [§. 20. ad Aulam, §. 30. 
tom. iv. p. 30. ed. Lehmann. } 
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brokers for the master ;P and there is no question then made, 
but that false reports will be received as fast as they can be 
raised, and entertained with both arms. We have learned 
from Solomon, that if a Ruler hearken to lies, then all his 
servants are wicked. They durst not be so openly wicked, if 
they were not first sure of him. It was but a sorry one4 
when it was at best, but is now withal grown a stale excuse, 
for great ones to impute their own wilful oversights to the 
fault or negligence of their servants. Caius Verres, whom I 
cannot but now and then mention, because there is scarce to be 
found such another complete exemplar of a wicked Magistrate, 
would usually complain,” that he was unjustly oppressed, not 
with his own, but with the crimes of his followers. But why 
then did he keep such a kennel of sharks about him? why did 
he not either speedily reform them, or utterly discard them ? 
It were indeed an unrighteous thing to condemn the master 
for the servant’s fault, and an uncharitable inference, because 
the servant is naught, to conclude straight the master is little 
better. For a just master may have an unconscionable ser- 
vant; and, if he have a numerous family,’ and keep many, it is 
a rare thing if he have not some bad: as in a great herd there 
will be some rascal* deer. But then it is but one or a few; 
and they play their prisest closely, without their master’s 
privity ; and they are not a little solicitous to carry matters so 
fairly outward that their master shall be the last mant shall 
hear of their false dealing ; and, when he heareth of it, shall 
scarce believe it for the good opinion he hath of them. But 


Prov. xxix. 
2 


P Eis apxny karagradets, pndevi lere nonnunquam, se miserum, quod 


Xp® Tonp® mos Tas Svoecyoers® ov 
yap dp éKelvos audaptn, gol Tas aitias 
avaOnoover. Isocrates ap. Stobaeum, 
Serm. 44. [46. 21. Gaisford.] Si 
enim innocentes existimari volu- 
mus, non solum nos abstinentes, 
sed etiam nostros comites praestare 
debemus. Cicero 2. in Verr. 2. 
[28.] 

a [Nam, si hance defensionem 
probabitis, Non accepit ipse ; licet, 
omnia de pecuniis repetundis judi- 
cia tollatis.] Nemo unquam tam 
reus, tam nocens adducetur, qui 
ista defensione non possit uti. 
Cicero 2. in Verr, 2. [27.] 

* Et tamen alunt eum queri so- 


non suis, sed suorum comitum pec- 
catis et criminibus prematur. Ci- 
cero, Ibid. [49.] 

8 In tanta felicitate nemo potest 
esse, in magna familia qui neminem, 
neque servum neque libertum, im- 
probum habeat. Cicero, pro Sex. 
Roscio. [ 22. | 

* ‘rascal,’ lean, unfit to be hunted 
or killed. Shakspeare, As you like 
it, ii. 3. ‘The noblest deer hath 
them as huge as the rascal.’ 

+ ‘play their prises.’ See Ser- 
mon ii. ad Clerum, §. 33. 

t Dedecus ille domus sciet ulti- 
mus. Juvenal. Sat. x. [342.] 
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when in the generality they are such, when they are openly 

and impudently such, when every body seeth, and saith, the 

master cannot choose but know they are such, it cannot be 

thought but the master is well enough content they should be 

such. ven their servants bare rule over the people, saith Neh. v.15 

good Nehemiah of the Governors that were before him; but 

so did not I, because of the fear of God. What, did not 

Nehemiah bare rule over the people? yes, that he did: there 

is nothing surer. His meaning then must be, so did not J, 

that is, I did not suffer my servants so to do as they did 

theirs : implying, that, when the servants of the former Go- 

vernors oppressed the people, it was their masters’ doing, at 

leastwise their masters’ suffering. ven their servants bare 

rule over the people: but so did not I, because of the fear of 

God. The Magistrate therefore that would speedily smoke 

away these gnats that swarm about the Courts of Justice, and 

will be offering at his ear, to buzz false reports thereinto, he 

shall do well to begin his reformation at home, and, if he have 

a servant that heareth not well deservedly, to pack him away 

out of hand, and to get an honester in his room. Say he be 

of never so serviceable qualities and useful abilities otherwise, 

so as the master might almost as well spare his right eye, or 

his right hand, as forgo his service, yet in this case he must 

not spare him. Our Saviour’s speech is peremptory, Hue, 8. Matt. v. 

Abscinde, Projice ; if either eye or hand cause or tempt thee *” 3% 

to offend, pull out that eye, cut off that hand, cast them both 

from thee with indignation: rather want both, than suffer 

corruption in either. Davyid’s resolution was excellent in 

Psalm ci, and worthy thy imitation. Whoso privily slander- 

eth his neighbour, him will I destroy: whoso hath a proud 

look, and high stomach, I will not suffer him. Mine eyes 

look to such as be faithful in the land, that they may dwell 

with me: whoso leadeth a godly life, he shall be my servant. 

There shall no deceitful person dwell in my house: he that 

telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. He that will thus 

resolve, and thus do, it may be presumed he will not know- 

ingly give either way to a false report, or countenance to the 

reporter. And so much for our first Rule, Thou shalt not 

raise a false report. nN 
32. My first purpose, I confess, was to have spoken also to The Sum 
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and Con- the Witness, and to the Juror, and to the Pleader, and to the 
een of Officer, from the other four Rules in my Text, as punctually 
and particularly as to the Accuser from this first ; for I there- 
fore made choice of a Text that taketh them all in, that I 
might speak to them all alike.* But if I should enlarge myself 
upon the rest, as I have done in this, my meditations would 
swell to the proportion rather of a Treatise than a Sermon; 
and what patience were able to sit them out? Therefore I 
must not do it. And indeed, if what I have spoken to this first 
point were duly considered and conscionably practised, I should 
the less need to do it. For it is the Accuser that layeth the 
first stone: the rest do but build upon his foundation. And 
if there were no false reports raised or received, there would 
be the less use of, and the less work for, false and suborned 
witnesses, ignorant or packt juries, crafty and sly pleaders, 
cogeingt and extorting officers. But unto these I have no 
more to say at this time, but only to desire each of them to 
lay that portion of my Text to their hearts, which in the first 
division was allotted them as their proper share; and withal 
to make application, mutatis mutandis, unto themselves, of 
whatsoever hath been presently spoken to the Accuser and to 
the Magistrate from this first Rule. Whereof, for the better 
furtherance of their application, and relief of all our memories, 
the sum in brief is thus. First, concerning the Accuser, and 
that is every party in a cause or trial, he must take heed he 
do not raise a false report: which is done, first, by forging a 
mere untruth; and, secondly, by perverting or aggravating 
a truth ; and, thirdly, by taking advantage of strict Law against 
Equity. Any of which whoever doth, he, first, committeth a 
heinous sin himself, and, secondly, grievously wrongeth his 
neighbour, and, thirdly, bringeth a great deal of mischief to 
the Commonweal. All which evils are best avoided, first, by 
considering how we would others should deal with us, and 
resolving so to deal with them; and, secondly, by avoiding, as 


* The original design of this Ser- t ‘cogging,’ cheating, properly by 
mon would, it appears, have been means of flattery. ‘To cog is ex- 
completely carried out in the fol- plained, by Minshew, to prate flat- 
lowing year, but for the Pestilence teringly. ‘'Il'o seek the honour of 
which then prevailed, and led to the their Order by cogging of miracles.’ 
selection of a different Text. See Bp. Hall, Quo Vadis? sect. 17. 
below, Sermon iii. 
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all other inducements and occasions, so especially those four 
things, which ordinarily engage men in unjust quarrels, Malice, 
Obsequiousness, Coverture, and Greediness. Next, concerning 
the Judge or Magistrate, he must take heed he do not receive 
a false report. Which he shall hardly avoid, unless.he beware, 
first, of taking private informations; secondly, of passing over 
causes slightly without mature disquisition; and, thirdly, of 
countenancing accusers more than is meet. For whose dis- 
countenancing and deterring, he may consider, whether or no 
these five may not be good helps, so far as it lieth in his 
power, and the laws will permit: first, to reject informations 
tendered without oath; secondly, to give such interpretations 
as may stand with Equity as well as Law; thirdly, to chastise 
informers that use partiality or collusion; fourthly, to allow 
the wronged party a liberal satisfaction from his adversary ; 
fifthly, to carry a sharp eye, and a strait hand, over his own 
servants, followers, and officers. Now what remaineth, but 
that the several premisses earnestly recommended to the godly 
consideration and conscionable practice of every one of you 
whom they may concern, and all your persons and affairs, both 
in the present weighty businesses, and ever hereafter, to the 
good guidance and providence of Almighty God, we should 
humbly beseech Him of His gracious goodness to give a bless- 
ing to that which hath been spoken agreeably to His word, 
that it may bring forth in us the fruits of godliness, charity, 
and justice, to the glory of His grace, the good of our brethren, 
and the comfort of our own souls, even for His Blessed Son’s 
sake, our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. To whom, with &c. 


§. 1. 
The Argu- 
ment, 


S02. 


and mat- 
ter of this 
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AT THE ASSIZES AT LINCOLN, 4 AUGUST, 1625, 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE HIGH SHERIFF AFORESAID, 
WILLIAM LISTER, ESQ. 


PsaLM OVI. 30. 


Then stood up Phinehes, and executed judgment: and the 
plague was stayed. 


THE abridgement is short which some have made of the 
whole Book of Psalms, but into two words, Hosannah, and 
Hallelujah :* most of the Psalms spending themselves, as im 
their proper arguments, either in supplication, praying unto 
God for His blessings, and that is Hosannah; or in thanks- 
giving, blessing God for His goodness, and that is Hallelyah. 
This Psalm is of the latter sort. The word Hallelujah, both 
prefixed in the title and repeated in the close of it, sufficiently 
giveth it to be a Psalm of Thanksgiving: as are also the three 
next before it, and the next after it. All which five Psalms 
together, as they agree in the same general argument, the 
magnifying of God’s holy Name, so they differ every one from 
other in choice of those special and topical arguments, whereby 
the praises of God are set forth therein. In the rest, the 
Psalmist draweth his argument from other considerations, in 
this, from the consideration of God’s merciful removal of those 
judgments He had in His just wrath brought upon His own 
people Israel for their sins, upon their repentance. 

2. For this purpose there are sundry instances given in the 
Psalm, taken out of the histories of former times: out of which 


a Boys’ Exposition of proper 


that is, Blessed be God, and God 
Psalms in init. out of Guevara. 


bless; as being for the greater part 


(The reference here ought to have 
been made to Boys’ Exposition of 
the last Psalm, in a Sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, Nov. 5,1613. ‘ All the 
Psalms of David are comprised in 
two words, Hallelujah and Hosanna, 


either prayers unto God for receiv- 
ing mercies, or else praises unto God 
for escaping miseries.’ In Editions 
subsequent to the first, the margin 
exhibits only ‘Cited out of Guevara,’ 
without any notice of Boys. ] 
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there is framed as it were a catalogue, though not of all, yet 
of sundry the most famous rebellions of that people against 
their God, and of God’s both justice and mercy abundantly 
manifested in His proceedings with them thereupon. In all 
which we may observe the passages betwixt God and them, in 
the ordinary course of things, ever to have stood in this order. 
First, He preventeth them with undeserved favours: they, un- 
mindful of His benefits, provoke Him by their rebellions: He 
in His just wrath chastiseth them with heavy plagues: they, 
humbled under the rod, seek to Him for ease: He upon their 
submission withdraweth His judgments from them. The Psalm- 
ist hath wrapped all these five together in verses 43, 44; Many 
times did He deliver them: but they provoked Him with 
their counsels, and were brought low for their iniquity: the 
three first. Nevertheless He regarded their affliction, when 
He heard their cry: the other two. 

3. The particular rebellions of the people in this Psalm in- _ §.3. 
stanced in are many, some before and some after the verse of ce 
my Text. For brevity’s sake, those that are in the following 
verses I wholly omit, and but name the rest. Which are, 
their wretched infidelity and cowardice upon the first approach 
of danger at the Red Sea, verse 7; their tempting of God in 
the Desert, when, loathing Manna, they lusted for flesh, verse 
13; their seditious conspiracy under Corah and his confede- 
rates against Moses, verse 16; their gross idolatry at Horeb 
in making and worshipping the golden calf, verse 19; their 
distrustful murmuring at their portion, in thinking scorn of 
the promised pleasant land, verse 24; their fornicating both 
bodily with the daughters, and spiritually with the idols of 
Moab and of Midian, verse 28; to the prosecution of which 
last mentioned story the words of my Text do appertain. 
The origin story itself, whereto this part of the Psalm refer- 
reth, is written at full by Moses in Numbers xxv, and here by 
David but briefly touched,» as the present purpose and occa- 
sion led him. Yet so as that the most observable passages of 
the history are here remembered : in three verses three special 
things, the sin, the plague, the deliverance. The sin, with the 


b Breviter totum dixit: quia non cv. tom.iv. 1199 C. ed. Ben. Paris, 
hic nescientes docet, sed commemo- 1681. ] 
rat scientes. Augustin. hic. [in Ps. 
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aggravation thereof, verse 28; They joined themselves also 
unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices of the dead. The 
plague with the efficient cause thereof, both impulsive and 
principal, verse 29; Thus they provoked Him to anger with 
their inventions, and the plague brake in upon them. The 
deliverance, with the special means and instrument thereof, 
in this thirtieth verse; Then stood up Phinehes, and executed 
Judgment : and the plaque was stayed. 

4. In which words are three things especially considerable : 
the person, the action of that person, and the success of that 
action. The person, Phinehes. His action twofold: the one 
preparatory, he stood up; the other completory, he executed 
judgment. The success, and issue of both; the plaque was 
stayed. The person holy, the action zealous, the success happy. 
Of each of these I shall endeavour to speak something, apply- 
ably to the present condition of these heavy times,* and the 
present occasion of this frequentt assembly. But because the 
argument of the whole verse is a deliverance, and that deli- 
verance supposeth a plague, and every plague supposeth a sin, 
I must take leave, before I enter upon the particulars now 
proposed from the Text, first, a little to unfold the original 
story, that so we may have some more distinct knowledge 
both what Israel’s sin was, and how they were plagued, and 
upon what occasion and by what means Phinehes wrought 
their deliverance. 

5. When Israel, travelling from the land of bondage to the 


§. 4. 
and Divi- 
sion of the 
Text. 


§. 5. 


* «Anno 1625, being the great ing.’ ibid. 173. ‘The King, being 


Plague Year.’ Plume’s Life of Bp. 
Hacket, p. xv. prefixed to the Cen- 
tury of his Sermons. ‘This sum- 
mer the Pestilence raged in London. 
At the entrance of the late King 
there was a great plague in the City, 
but this was far greater, and the 
greatest that ever was known in the 
nation: for which cause a great 
part of Trinity Term was adjourned 
from the first Return to the fourth, 
by the advice of the Privy Council 
and the Justices of the Courts at 
Westminster.? Rushworth, i. 171. 
“In the House of Commons it was 
urged, that, whatever they did, it 
was needful to do it quickly, con- 
sidering how greatly the Plague in- 
creased, and the bell was tolling 
every minute while they were speak- 


moved by both the Houses to grant 
a short recess, adjourned the Par- 
liament to Oxford.’ ibid.174. ‘there 
to meet August 1.’ ibid. 176. ‘ But 
alas! no avoiding God’s hand. The 
infection followed, or rather met the 
Houses there.’ Fuller’s Church His- 
tory, vi. 19. In November, the 
Fleet sent against Spain under Lord 
Wimbledon, returned ‘ without any 
honourable performance,’ in con- 
sequence of ‘the ill condition of 
the men by a general contagion.’ 
Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 2. There 
died in London and the Liberties, 
of all diseases 54082, whereof of 
the Plague 35428. Rushworth, ii. 
80. 


+ ‘frequent,’ crowded, as in Para- 
dise Lost, i. 797. See below, §. 21. 
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land of promise through the wilderness, were now come as far Balak’s 

as the plains of Moab, and there encamped, Balak, the then Bie 

King of Moab, not daring to encounter with that people before Num. xxii. 

whom two of his greatest neighbour Princes had lately fallen,¢ 

consulted with the Midianites,¢ his neighbours and allies, and 

after some advice resolved upon this conclusion, to hire Balaam, Verses 5-7. 

a famous sorcerer in those times and quarters, to lend them 

his assistance, plotting with all their might, and his art, by 

all possible means to withdraw God’s protection from them, 

wherein they thought, and they thought right, the strength 

and safety of that people lay. But there is no counsel against 

the Lord, nor enchantment against His people. Where He Num. xxiii. 

will bless,—and He will bless where He is faithfully obeyed ne 

and depended upon,—neither power nor policy can prevail for 

a curse. Balaam, the wicked wretch, though he loved thezS. Pet. i. 

wages of unrighteousness with his heart, yet, God not suffering 7 

him, he could not pronounce a curse with his lips against Num. xiii. 

Israel, but instead of cursing them blessed them altogether. are 
6. But angry at Israel, whom, when fain he would, he could “§.6. 

not curse,—yea, and angry at God Himself, who by restrain- ee, 

ing his tongue had voided his hopes, and withheld him from vey axel 

pay and honour,—the wretched, covetous hypocrite, as if he Rey 

would at once be avenged both of Him and them, imagineth rr. 

a mischievous device against them full of cursed villany. He 

giveth the Moabites and the Midianites counsel to smother 

their hatred with pretensions of peace,¢ and by sending the Num. xxxi. 

fairest of their daughters among them, to enveigle them with Ras in 

their beauty, and to entice them first to corporal, and after, 

by that, to spiritual whoredom; that so Israel, shrinking from 

the love and fear and obedience of their God, might forfeit the 

interest they had in His protection, and by sin bring them- 

selves under that wrath and curse of God, which neither those 

great Princes by their power, nor their wisest counsellors by 

their policy, nor Balaam himself by his sorcery, could bring 

upon them. 


ais 
Verses 2, 3. 


© Sihon king of the Amorites, and Hist. Scholast. in Num. capitul. 32. 
Og king of Basan. Numb. xxi. 24,35. [sci]. Petrus Comestor. floruit circa 
d Ascitos seniores Madiani, qui 1160. | 
proximi regno ejus erant, et amici, e See also Josephus, Antiq. Jud. 
consuluit quid facto opus esset. iv. [5.6. ed. Hudson. | 
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OG 7. This damned counsel was followed but too soon, and 
ie” prospered but too well. The daughters of Moab come into 
jnereofs the tents of Israel, and by their blandishments put out the 


their Sin, eyes and steal away the hearts of God’s people, whom, be- 
sotted once with lust, it was then no hard matter to lead 
whither they listed, and by wanton insinuations to draw them 
to sit with them in the temples, and to accompany them at the 
Num. xxv. feasts, and to eat with them of the sacrifices, yea, and to bow 
. the knees with them to the honour of their idols. Insomuch 
Ps. evi. 28. a8 Israel joined themselves to Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices 
of that dead and abominable idol at the least, for all idols are 
such, if not, as most have thought, a beastly and obscene idol 
withal. That was their sin. 
§. 8. 8. And now may Balak save his money, and Balaam spare 
ee his pains. There is no need of hiring, or being hired, to curse 
whoremongers and idolaters. These are two plaguy sins, and 
such as will bring a curse upon a people without the help of 
Exod. xx.5.a conjurer. When that God, who is a jealous God, and jealous 
Is. xlii. 8. of nothing more than His honour, shall see that people whom 
He had made choice of from among all the nations of the earth 
Deut. vii. 6.to be His own peculiar people, and betrothed to Himself by 
Ezek.xvi.8.an everlasting covenant, to break the covenant of wedlock with 
Verse 38. Him, and to strumpet it with the daughters and idols of Moab, 
what can be expected other than that His jealousy should be 
Ps, evi. 29. turned into fury, and that His fierce wrath should break in 
upon them as a deluge, and overwhelm them with a sudden 
destruction? His patience, so far tempted, and with such an 
unworthy provocation, can suffer no longer. But at His com- 
Num. xxv. mand Moses striketh the Rulers; and at Moses his command 
ee the under-rulers must strike each in their several regiments 
those that had offended; and He Himself also striketh with 
«Cor. x.8, His own hand, by a plague destroying of them in one day 
A three and twenty thousand.s 


f quem Graecia Priapum dixit. 
Hist. Scholast. in Num. capitul. 34. 
et alii secuti Hieronym. in cap. ix. 
[10.] Osee; [idolum tentiginis. tom. 
vi. 98 C. ed. Vallars.] et adv. Jovin. 
i. 22. [Phogor lingua Hebraea Pri- 
apus appellatur. tom. ii. 272 C.] 
See Vatabl. in Num. xxv. 3. [ap. 
Crit. Sacr.] Selden, Synt. de Dis 


Syr.i.5. [Selden argues against the 
identity of Baal-Peor with Priapus, 
and suggests Pluto. Calmet saw 
reason to identify him with Adonis. } 
Bisciola, Horae Subces. iii. 28. 

& The other Thousand, Numb. 
XXV. 9, it seemeth, were those that 
were hanged up by Moses, and slain 
by the Rulers. 
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g. If that plague had lasted many days, Israel had not Be 
lasted many days. But the people, by their plague made provoca- 
sensible of their sin, humbled themselves, as it should seem, tion; 
the very first day of the plague, in a solemn and general as- 
sembly, weeping and mourning both for sin and plague before Num. xxv. 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. And they * 
were now in the heat of their holy sorrow and devotions, when 
lo, Zimri, a prince of a chief house in one of their tribes, in Verse 14. 
the heat of his pride and lust, cometh openly in the face of Verse 6. 
Moses and all the congregation, and bringeth his minion with 
him, Cosbi, the daughter of one of the five Kings of Midian, 
into his tent,) there to commit filthiness with her. 

10. Doubtless Moses the Captain, and Eleazar the Priest,  §. 10. 
and all Israel that saw this shameless prank of that lewd his exe- 
couple, saw it with grief enough. But Phinehes, enraged with 
a pious indignation to see such foul affront given to God, and 
the Magistrate, and the Congregation, at such a heavy time, 
and in such open manner, and for that very sin for which they 
then lay under God’s hand, thought there was something more 
to be done than bare weeping ; and therefore, his blood warmed 
with an holy zeal, he starteth up forthwith, maketh to the Num. xy. 
tent where these two great personages were, and as they were 7? © 
in the act of their filthiness, speedeth them both at once, and 
naileth them to the place with his javelin. And the next thing 
we hear is, God, well pleased with the zeal of His servant Verse 11. 
and the execution of those malefactors, is appeased toward His 
people, and withdraweth His hand and His plague from them. 

And of that deliverance my Text speaketh: Then stood up 
Phinehes, and executed judgment: and so the plaque was 
stayed. 

11. The person, the instrument to work this deliverance for — §.11. 
Israel, was Phinehes.. He was the son of Eleazar, who Wisp ae 
then High Priest in immediate succession to his father Aaron considered. 
not long before deceased, and did himself afterward succeed 
in the High-priesthood unto Eleazar his father. A wise, a 
godly, and a zealous man, employed afterwards by the State Num. xxxi. 
of Israel in the greatest affairs, both of war and ambassy. But ° 


Josh. xxii. 
it was this heroic! act of his, in doing execution upon those 13, 31, 32. 


h Compare Numb. xxy. 15..with xxxi. 8. 
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two great, audacious offenders, which got him the first, and the 
greatest, and the lastingst renown. Of which act more anon, 
when we come to it. In his person, we will consider only 
what his calling and condition was, and what congruity there 
might be between what he was, and what he did. He was of 
the tribe of Levi; and that whole tribe was set apart for 
Num. i. 49, the service of the tabernacle. And he was of the sons of 
= Aaron, and so é« yévous dpxvepartixod, of the family and lineage 
of the High Priests; and the Priest’s office was to offer sacri- 
fices and to burn incense, and to pray and make atonement for 
the people. Neither Levite nor Priest had to intermeddle 
with matters of Judicature, unless in some few causes, and 
those for the most part concerning matters either merely or 
mixtly Ecclesiastical; but neither to give sentence, nor to do 
execution, in matters and causes merely civil, as by any right 

or virtue of his Levitical or Priestly office. 
§.12. 12. The more unreasonable is the High Priest of Rome, to 
ie oe challenge to himself any temporal or civil jurisdiction, as vir- 
doth not tually annexed to his spiritual power, or necessarily derived 


oe thence. Templum and Praetoriwn, the chair and the throne, 
the Altar and the Bench, the sheephook and the sceptre, the 
Keys and the Sword, though they may sometimes concur 
upon the same person, yet the powers remain perpetually dis- 
tinct and independent, and such as do not of necessity infer 
S.Iuke the one the other. Our Saviour’s Vos autem non sic hath 
xxil. 26. fully decided the controversy, and for ever cut off all claim of 
temporal jurisdiction, as by any virtue annexed to the Keys. 
If the Bishops of Rome could have contented themselves to 
have enjoyed those temporalties, wherewith the bounty of 
Christian Emperors had endowed that See, (whether well, or 
ill, whether too much, or no, I now inquire not,) but if they 
could have been content to have holden them upon the same 
terms they first had them, without seeking to change the old 
tenure, and to have acknowledged them, as many of their 
fellow-bishops do, to have issued not at all by necessary deri- 
vation from their spiritual power, but merely and altogether 
from the free and voluntary indult of temporal Princes,: the 


‘Nec in quenquam Presbyterum, quenquam Episcopum sive Papam, 
[aut non Presbyterum] coactivam nisi eadem sibi per humanum Le- 
in hoc saeculo jurisdictionem habere gislatorem concessa fuerit, in cujus 
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Christian Church had not had so just cause of complaint against 
the unsufferable tyrannies and usurpations of the Papacy; nor 
had the Christian world been embroiled in so many unchristian 
and bloody quarrels, as these and former ages have brought 
forth. Yet the Canonists, and they of the Congregation of 
the Oratory,* like downright flatterers, give the Pope the 
temporal monarchy of the world, absolutely and directly,‘ as 


potestate semper est hanc ab ipsis 
revocare, [interveniente rationabili 
causa, cujus plena determinatio ad 
eundem Legislatorem, praesertim in 
communitatibus fidelium pertinere 
dignoscitur.] Marsilius Patavinus, 
Defensor Pacis, ii. 5. [146. Francof. 
ad Moen. 1612.] 


* ‘the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory.’ The Priests who came over 
with Henrietta Maria on the twelfth 
of June, barely two months before 
this Sermon was preached, were 
‘all of the Oratorian Order, as less 
suspected by the English, whom 
they had not provoked, as had the 
Jesuits and most other of the mon- 
astic Orders, by their mischievous 
practices.’ See Heylin’s Examen 
Historicum, book i. p.199, where he 
points out the erroneousness of the 
statement that Capuchin Friars had 
come over in the suite of the Queen; 
and Fuller’s Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence, part iil. p. 2, where he ac- 
knowledges that, in that point, he 
had been misled. 


k Papa jure divino est directe 
dominus Orbis. Pesantius de Im- 
munit. Eccles. p. 45. [I have not 
been able to find any distinct work 
on this subject, to which this refer- 
ence would seem to have been made. 
A Tractatus de Immunitate Eccle- 
siastica originally formed part of 
his Commentaria Brevia ac Dispu- 
tationes in universam Theologiam D. 
Thomae &c. Venice, 1606, f°. The 
Index Quaestionum prefixed repre- 
sents it as occupying pp. 425-433. 
But in the body of the work, a 
Tractatus de Gratia begins in the 
lower portion of the left column of 
p- 424, and proceeds continuously 
on the right column of the next 
page, which is numbered 437, as if 
the intervening leaves had been re- 


moved. The suppression of the 
matter which they were intended to 
contain may be presumed to have 
been effected by direction of the 
Father Inquisitor, who, according 
to the Italian Licence prefixed, was 
appointed by the Council of Ten to 
examine the work. So strong and 
full an assertion of the Pope’s tem- 
poral authority, as, it may be pre- 
sumed, the intervening pages con- 
tained, would have been particularly 
offensive at Venice at that time. 
One of the propositions exhibited 
in the Index Quaestionum, p. 424, 
is, ‘ Papa non intelligitur nomine 
Ordinarii, cum habeat universalem 
jurisdictionem.’| Idem defendunt 
Baronius, Bosii duo, [Evangelista 
Bosius Patavinus, Theolog. Theo- 
rem. Rom. 15yt. p. 169 EK. a sum- 
mo Pontifice hierarchici ordinis Ca- 
tholicae Romanae Heclesiae omnium 
Principum summo Principe. Jac. 
Bosius, de Triumphante Cruce, p. 
521. Antv. 1617.] Zecchus, [Tract. 
Theolog. 81. quod Papa jure divino 
habeat potestatem et dominium 
temporale in toto orbe, probatur 
Luc. xxii. Hece duo gladii hic, quae 
verba intelliguntur de _ potestate 
temporali et spirituali.] Carerius, 
[Sees notes Ss row ines ene une 
course of his argument against the 
opinion of Bellarmine, to which 
Sanderson refers: sicut dominium 
mundi fuit in Christo divinum, et 
humanum, ita et in Papa, ejus Vica- 
rio, idem esse fatendum est. And 
again, in a passage quoted from Cel- 
sus Mancinus, Tract. de Jur. Priore. 
In Summo Pontifice est utravis Po- 
testas, seu jurisdictio spiritualis atque 
temporalis; et uti omnium est emi- 
neutissimus in potestate spirituali, 
ita etiam in temporali: adeo ut liceat 
de Christi Vicario illud similitudine 
quadam asserere, quod Plato in Ti- 
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adhering inseparably to his See, and as a branch of that char- 
ter which Christ gave to Peter, when He made him Head of 
the Church, for himself and his successors for ever. The 
Jesuits, more subtle than they, not daring to deny the Pope 
any part of that power which any other profession of men 
have dared to give him, and yet unable to assert such a vast 
power, from those inconveniences which follow upon the Canon- 
ists’ opinion, have found out a means to put into the Pope’s 
hands the exercise of as much temporal power as they bluntly 
and grossly give him, and that to all effects and purposes as 
full and in as ample manner as they, yet by a more learned 
and refined flattery, as resulting from his spiritual power, not 
directly and per se, but obliquely and indirectly and in ordine 
ad spiritualia.! The man himself, though he pretend to be 
supreme infallible judge of all controversies, yet heareth both 
parties, and taketh advantage of what either give him as best 
sorteth with his present occasions, and suffereth them to fall 
foul each upon other, these accounting them gross flatterers, 
and they again these wicked politicians;™ but dareth not for 
his life determine whether side is in the right, lest, if he should 
be put to make good his determination by sufficient proof, 
both should appear to be in the wrong, and he lose all, which, 
whilst they quarrel, he still holdeth. It is a certain thing, 
the spiritual power conferred in Holy Orders doth not include 
the power of temporal jurisdiction. If Phinehes here execute 
judgment upon a Prince of Israel, it 1s indeed a good fruit of 
his zeal, but no proper act of his Priesthood. 


§. 13. 13. Let it go for a Non sequitur then, as it is no better, 
nor yet ex - 5 : : ; : 
clude it. because Phinehes, a Priest, or Priest’s son, executed judgment, 


that therefore the Priestly includeth a Judicatory power. Yet 


maeo dixit de Deo, quatenus in 
Timaeo, quidnam esset Deus, re- 
spondit, Non est homo, non coelum, 
non bonum, sed quid praestantius. 
Roget quis, an Summus Pontifex sit 
Dux, Rex, Imperator, anve Princeps, 
caute respondebit, si negando as- 
seret, esse quid praestantius, quidve 
eminentius. lib. i. cap. 9. which 
Carerius sums up thus, Ex his ap- 
paret, hanc esse Theologorum com- 
munem sententiam, Papam jure di- 
vino habere plenissimam potestatem 


in universum orbem terrarum, tum 
in rebus Ecclesiasticis, tum in Poli- 
ticis. | alii. 

1 See Bellarm. de Rom. Pontif. 
v.6. [Papam habere summam tem- 
poralem Potestatem indirecte. | 

m Adversus impios Politicos. Ca- 
rer. de Potest. in titulo libri. [De 
Potestate Romani Pontificis adver- 
sus impios Politicos, et hujus Tem- 
poris Haereticos, Libri duo, auctore 
Alex. Carerio Patavino, J.C. Colon. 
Agripp. 1601. | 
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from such an act, done by such a person, at least thus much 

will follow, that the Priesthood doth not exclude the exercise 

of Judicature, and that there is no such repugnancy and in- 
consistency between the temporal and spiritual powers, but 

that they may without incongruity concur and reside both to- 

gether in the same person. When I find anciently, that not 

only among the Heathens,” but-even among God’s own people, 

the same man might be a King and a Priest, Rex idem homi- 

num Phoebique sacerdos,° as Melchisedec was both a Priest Gen. xiv. 
of the most high God, and King of Salem; when I see it con- 1* 
sented by all, that so long as the Church was Patriarchal, the 
Priestly and the Judicatory power were both settled upon one 

and the same person, the person of the firstborn;P when I 

read of Eli the Priest, of the sons of Aaron, judging Israel forty 1 Sam. iv. 
years, and of Samuel, certainly a Levite, though not, as some ne 

have thought,4 a Priest," both going circuit, as a Judge itine-1 Sam. vii. 
rant in Israel, and doing execution too with his own hands 5 
upon Agag; and of Chenaniah and his sons, Izharites, and 1 Sam. xv. 
Hashabiah and his brethren, Hebronites, and others of the ?%uron. 
families of Levi, appointed by King Dayid to be judges and *xvi.29-32. 
officers, not only in all the business of the Lord, but also for 
outward business over Israel, and in things that concerned 


n Ac Regis quidem haec munia 
esse jussit: primum, ut sacrorum et 
sacrificiorum principatum haberet. 
Dionys. Halic. ii. [14. Baowdret pev 
ody ée&npnto trade Ta yepa’ mperov 
pev, tep@v Kal Ovary tyyepoviay yeu, 
Kal mavra Ot ekeivoy mpdtrecOa Ta 
mpos tovs Oeovs dava.| See also 
Cicero de Divin. i. [Deiotarus, $§. 
26, 27. Amphilochus et Mopsus, 
Argivorum reges, Amphiaraus, §. 
88. Romulus, §. 107. ] ‘oi Bacir<is, 
kal iepeis dvres. de Aegyptiis. [Oi 
6é Baowdels Kal petpnrov emwov eék 
Tov lepav ypappdter, as “Exaratos 
iordpnkev, iepeis ovres.| Plutarch. de 
Isid. et Osir. [§. 6. p. 353 B.] 

© Virgil. Aen. iii. [80. } 

P Sacerdotium fuit annexum pri- 
mogeniturae usque ad Legem datam 
per Mosen. Lyran. in Gen. xiv. 18. 
[tom. i. 207. Duaci. 1617.] See also 
Lyran. in Num. iii. r2. [Ante enim 
Legem datam, ad primogenitos per- 


tinebat offerre sacrificia; sed quia 
primogeniti aliarum tribuum polluti 
fuerunt in peccato vituli, et inepti 
redditi ad praedictum officium, Le- 
vitae successerunt loco eorum. ibid. 
1181.j and viii. 16, [ibid. 1221.] 
&e. 

4 Augustin. de Civ. Dei. xvii. 4. 
[in quo quidem tune figurata est 
mutatio veteris sacerdotil, et nunc 
impleta. Cf. 5. sacerdotii veteris 
praenuntiata mutatio .. in Samuele 
... completa. tom. vil. 463 F. 464 E. 
ed. Ben. Paris. 1685.| et in Ps. 
xeviil. [tom. iv. 1066 E. ed. Ben. 
Paris. 1681.]  Sulpit. Sever. Hist. 
Sacra, i. [58.] 

r[...noscendum, quod] Samuel 
Levita, non Sacerdos, non Pontifex 
fuerit. Hieron. adv. Jovin. [i. 23. 
tom. ii. 274 A. ed. Vallars.] Vid. 
Drus. not. ad Sulpit. Sever. Hist. 
Sacra. p. 154. 
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the service of the King;8 when I observe in the Church- 
stories of all ages, ever since the world had Christian Princes, 
how Ecclesiastical persons have been employed by their Sove- 
reigns in their weightiest consultations and affairs of State ; 
I cannot but wonder at the inconsiderate rashness of some 
forward ones in these days, who yet think themselves, and 
would be thought by others, to be of the wisest men, that 
suffer their tongues to run riot against the Prelacy of our 
Church, and have studied to approve themselves eloquent in 
no other argument so much, as in inveighing against the 
courts, and the power, and the jurisdiction, and the temporal- 
ties, of Bishops and other Ecclesiastical persons. I speak it 
not to justify the abuses of men, but to maintain the lawfulness 
of the thing. If therefore any Ecclesiastical person seek any 
temporal office or power by indirect, ambitious, and prepos- 
terous courses; if he exercise it otherwise than well, inso- 
lently, cruelly, corruptly, partially ; if he claim it by any other 
than the right title, the free bounty and grace of the supreme 
Magistrate; let him bear his own burden: I know not any 
honest Minister that will plead for him. But since there is no 
incapacity in a Clergyman, by reason of his spiritual calling, 
but he may exercise temporal power if he be called to it by 
his Prince, as well as he may enjoy temporal land if he be 
heir to it from his father, I see not but it behoveth us all, if 
we be good subjects and sober Christians, to pray that such 
as have the power of Judicature more or less in any kind or 
degree committed unto them, may exercise that power where- 
with they are entrusted with zeal and prudence and equity, 
rather than out of envy at the preferment of a Churchman 
take upon us little less than to quarrel the discretion* of our 
Sovereigns. Phinehes, though he could not challenge to exe- 
cute judgment by virtue of his Priesthood, yet his Priesthood 
disabled him not from executing judgment. 


lave 14. That for the Person. Followeth his Action ; and that 


Phinehes 


s [Hebraismus,] in omni negotio 


quarrelleth the reading.’ So in the 
Divino et humano. Vatab. in 1 Pa- 


Autobiography of Sir J. Bramston, 


ralip. xxvi. [32. ap. Crit. Sacr. ] 

* «to quarrel the discretion.” So 
Montagu, in his Diatribae on Sel- 
den, 376. ‘ Others might quarrel the 
leaving out of Annas :;’ and 422. ‘he 


p. 66. ‘the Scots ... quarrelling the 
Service Book.’ and in Hacket’s 
Life of Williams, ii. 225. ‘ But where- 
fore do we quarrel the remissness 
of Princes abroad ?’ 
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twofold: he stood up, he executed judgment. Of the former his fact ex- 
first; which, though I call it an action, yet is indeed a gesture araitied: 
properly, and not an action. But, being no necessity to bind 
me to strict propriety of speech, be it action, or gesture, or 
what else you will call it, the circumstance and phrase, since 
it seemeth to import some material thing, may not be passed 
over without some consideration. Then stood up Phinehes. 
Which clause may denote unto us either that extraordinary 
spirit whereby Phinehes was moved to do judgment upon those 
shameless offenders, or that forwardness of zeal in the heat 
whereof he did it, or both. Phinehes was indeed the High 
Priest’s son, as we heard, but yet a private man and no ordi- 
nary Magistrate. And what had any private man to do to 
draw the sword of justice, or but to sentence a malefactor to 
die? Or, say he had been a Magistrate: he ought yet to 
have proceeded in a legal and judicial course, to have con- 
vented the parties, and, when they had been convicted in a 
fair trial and by sufficient witness, then to have adjudged 
them according to the Law, and not to have come suddenly 
upon them éravropépe, as they were acting their villany, and 
thrust them through uncondemned. I have elsewhere" de- 
livered it as a collection not altogether improbable from the 
circumstances of the original story, that Phinehes had warrant 
for this execution from the express command of Moses the 
supreme Magistrate, and namely by virtue of that proclama- 
tion, whereby he authorized the Under-Rulers to slay every 
one his men that were joined unto Baal-Peor. And I since Numb. xxv. 
find that conjecture confirmed by the judgment of some learned 5 
men: insomuch as an eminent Writer in our Church saith, that 
“by virtue of that commission every Israelite was made a Ma- 
gistrate”* for this execution. But looking more nearly into 
the Text, and considering that the Commission Moses there 
gave, was first only to the Rulers, and so could be no warrant 
for Phinehes, unless he were such a Ruler, which appeareth 
not; and secondly, concerned only those men that were under 
their several governments, and so was too short to reach Zimri, 
who being himself a Prince, and that of another Tribe too, the 


u Sermon i. ad Clerum, §. 30. Magistrate for this execution ; and 
x Hall, Contemplations, vii. 4. why not Phineas, amongst the 
[‘Every Israelite is now made a_ rest?’] 
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Numb. xxv. Tribe of Simeon, could not be under the government of Phi- 
Pas nehes, who was of the Tribe of Levi, how probable soever 
that other collection may be, yet I hold it the safer resolution 
which is commonly given by Divines for the justification of 
this fact of Phinehes, that he had an extraordinary motion and 
a peculiar secret instinct of the Spirit of God, powerfully work- 

ing in him, and prompting him to this heroical act. 
§. 15. 15. Certainly, God will not approve that work which Him- 
a self hath not wrought. But to this action of Phinehes God 
hath given large approbation, both by staying the plague 
thereupon, and by rewarding Phinehes with an everlasting 
Numb. xxv. Priesthood therefore, and by giving express testimony of his 
=? ealrand righteousness therein : as it is said in the next verse 
Ps. evi. 31. after my Text, And it was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness. Which words, in the judgment of learned Expositors, 
are not to be understood barely of the righteousness of Faith, 
Gen. xv. 6. ag it is said of Abraham, that he believed God, and it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness,y as if the zeal of Phinehes in 
this act had been a good evidence of that faith in God’s pro- 
mises, whereby he was justified, and his person accepted with 
God, though that also; but they do withal import the justifi- 
cation of the action, at least thus far, that howsoever, measured 
by the common rules of life, it might seem an unjust action, 
and a rash attempt, at the least, if not an heinous murder, as 
being done by a private man without the warrant of authority; 
yet was it indeed, not only in regard of the intent a zealous 
action, as done for the honour of God, but also for the ground 
and warrant of it, as done by the special secret direction of 
God’s Holy Spirit, a just and a righteous action. Possibly this 
very word of standing up importeth that extraordinary spirit. 
For of those Worthies, whom God at several times endowed 
with heroical spirits, to attempt some special work for the 
delivery of His Church, the Scriptures use to speak in words 
and phrases much like this. It is often said in the book of 
Judg. iii. 9, Judges, that God raised up such and such to judge Israel, and 
pees. that Deborah and Jair and others rose wp to defend Israel : 
Judg. v.7. that is, the Spirit of God came upon them, as is said of Oth- 


and x. I, 3, 


oe niel, and by a secret, but powerful instinct, put them upon 


y Applied by St. Paul, Rom. iv. 3. 
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those brave and noble attempts they undertook and effected Judg. iii. 
for the good of his Church. Raised by the impulsion of that ** 
powerful Spirit, which admitteth no slow debatements,? Phi- 

nehes standeth up; and, feeling himself called not to deliberate 

but act, without casting of scruples, or fore-casting of dangers, 

or expecting commission from men when he had his warrant 
sealed within, he taketh his weapon, dispatcheth* his errand, 

and leaveth the event to the providence of God. 

16. Let no man now, unless he be able to demonstrate Phi-  §. 16. 
nehes’ spirit, presume to imitate his fact. Those Opera liberi aati : 
spiritus, as Divines call them, as they proceeded from an ex- tated; 
traordinary spirit, so they were done for special purposes, but 
were never intended, either by God that inspired them, or 
by those Worthies that did them, for ordinary or general ex- 
amples. The error is dangerous, from the privileged examples 
of some few exempted ones to take liberty to transgress the 
common rules of Life and of Laws. It is most true indeed, 
the Spirit of God is a free Spirit, and not tied to strictness of 
rule, nor limited by any bounds of Laws. But yet that free 
Spirit hath astricted thee to a regular course of life, and 
bounded thee with Laws; which if thou shalt transgress, no 
pretension of the Spirit can either excuse thee from sin, or 
exempt thee from punishment. It is not now, every way, as 
it was before the coming of Christ and the sealing up of the 
Scripture Canon, God having now settled a perpetual form of 
government in His Church, and given us a perfect and con- 
stant rule whereby to walk, even His Holy Word. And we 
are not therefore now vainly to expect, nor boastingly to pre- 
tend a private spirit, to lead us against, or beyond, or but 
beside the common rule: nay, we are commanded to try all 
pretensions of private spirits by that common rule. Ad Legem Is. viii. 20. 
et ad testimonium, to the Law and to the testimony: at this 
Test examine and try the spirits whether they are of God, or 18. John 
no. If any thing within us, if any thing without us, exalt itself" 
against the obedience of this rule, it is no sweet impulsion of 
the Holy Spirit of God, but a strong delusion of the lying 
spirit of Sathan. 

z Nescit tarda molimina Spiritus 1288. E. ed. Bened. | 


Sancti gratia. Ambros. Luc. ii. * ‘dispatching,’ in the fourth 
[Expos. Evang. §. 19. tom.i. col. Edition. 
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: S. ae 17. But is not all that is written, written for our example ? 
eae or why else is Phinehes’ act recorded and commended, if it may 


not be followed? First, indeed, St. Paul saith, All that is 
Rom. xv. 4. written is written for our learning ; but learning is one thing, 
and example is another ; and we may learn something from 
that which we may not follow. Besides, there are examples 
1Cor. x.11.for admonition, as well as for imitation. Malefactors at the 
place of execution, when they wish the by-standers to take 
example by them, bequeath them not the imitation of their 
courses, what to do, but admonition from their punishments, 
what to shun. Yea, thirdly, even the commended actions of 
good men are not ever exemplary in the very substance of the 
action itself, but in some virtuous and gracious affections that | 
give life and lustre thereunto. And so this act of Phinehes is | 
imitable. Not that either any private man should dare by his 
example to usurp the Magistrate’s office, and to do justice upon | 
malefactors without a calling, or that any Magistrate should 
dare, by his example, to cut off graceless offenders without a 
due judicial course; but that every man who is by virtue of 
his calling endued with lawful authority to execute justice 
upon transgressors, should set himself to it with that stoutness 
and courage and zeal which was in Phinehes. 
a ee 18. If you will needs then imitate Phinehes, imitate him in 
veal: that for which he is commended and rewarded by God, and 
for which he is renowned amongst men; and that is not barely 
the action, the thing done, but the affection, the zeal where- 
Numb. xxv. with it was done. For that zeal God commendeth him: Phi- 
me nehes, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the Priest, hath 
turned away my wrath from the children of Israel, whilst 
he was zealous for my sake among them. And for that zeal 
Ibid. 13. God rewardeth him; He shall have, and his seed after him, 
the covenant of an everlasting Priesthood, because he was 
zealous for his God. And for that zeal did posterity praise 
ee xlv-him: the wise son of Sirach, and good old Mattathias upon his 
1 Mace. ii. death-bed. And may not this phrase of speech, He stood up 
St Nehem, and executed judgment, very well imply that forwardness and 
ne anes. heat of zeal? To my seeming it may. For whereas Moses and 
Ps. cxxxvii. all the congregation sate weeping, (a gesture often accompany- 
ta. Bet: ing sorrow,) or perhaps, yet more to express their sorrow, lay 
1, 8 groyelling upon the earth, mourning and sorrowing for their 
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sin and for the plague, it could not be but the bold lewdness 
of Zimri, in bringing his strumpet with such impudence before 
their noses, must needs add much to the grief, and bring fresh 
vexation to the souls of all that were righteous among them. 
But the rest continued, though with double grief, yet in the same 
course of humiliation, and in the same posture of body, as before. 
Only Phinehes, burning with an holy indignation, thought it 
was now no time to sit still and weep, but rousing up himself 
and his spirits with zeal as hot as fire, he stood wp* from the 
place where he was, and made haste to execute judgment. 

19. Here is a rich example for all you to imitate, whom it  §. 
doth concern. I speak not only, nor indeed so much, to you ae 
the honourable and reverend Judge* of this Circuit, of whose ing Judg- 
zeal to do justice and judgment I am by so much the better ee 
persuaded, by how much the eminency of your place, and the 
weight of your charge, and the expectation of the people doth 
with greater importunity exact it at your hands.» But I speak 
withal, and most especially to all you that are in Commission 
of the Peace, and whose daily and continual care it should be, 
to see the wholesome Laws of the Realm duly and seasonably 
executed. Yea, and to all you also that have any office apper- 
taining to Justice, or any business about these Courts, so as it 
may lie in you to give any kind of furtherance to the speeding 
either of Justice in civil, or of judgment in criminal causes. 
Look upon the zeal of Phinches: observe what approbation it 
had from God, what a blessing it procured to his seed after 
him, what glorious renown it hath won him with all after-ages, 
what ease it did, and what good it wrought for the present 
state; and think if it be not worthy your imitation. J¢ 7s Gal. iv. 18. 
good, saith the Apostle, to be zealously ajfected always in a 
good thing. And is it not a good thing to do justice and to 


§. 19. 


a Stetit. Verbum ipsum solidi- * May we infer from this that, in 


tatem mentis ostendit; [ut in illa 
generali perturbatione solus ausus 
fuerit confidentiam deprecantis as- 
sumere.] Cassiodorus. [Expos. in 
Ps. cv. 30. tom. ji. 363.] Constan- 
ter: Lyranus. [tom. iil, 1257. Antv. 
1617.} Constantia mentis et auda- 
cia operis : Ludolfus hic. [in Psalter. 
Expos. fol. 102. Venet. 1521.] He 
had zeal in the fear of the Lord, and 
stood up with good courage of heart. 
Ecclus. xlv. 23. 


Sanderson’s time, it was the usual 
practice for only one Judge to take 
the Midland Circuit? ‘The business 
of which is still, comparatively, so 
light that, within living memory, it 
was very common for the junior 
Judge to go alone to the Spring 
Assizes. 

b Majora populus semper a sum- 
mo exigit. Seneca in Octav. Act. il. 
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execute judgment? Nay, Religion excepted, and the care of 
that is a branch of Justice too, do you know any better thing ? 
any thing you can do, more acceptable to God, more service- 
able to the State, more comfortable to your own souls? If you 
1Kingsx.9.be called to the Magistracy, it is your own business as the 
proper work of your calling; and men account him no wiser 
than he should be, that sens in his own business, or goeth 
heartlessly about it. It is the King’s business, who hath in- 
trusted you with it; and he is scarce a good subject that 
slacketh the King’s business, or doth it to the halves. Nay, it 
2 Chron. is the Lord’s business; for ye judge not for man, but for the 
“Tog Lord, whois with you in the cause and in the gudgment : and. 
Jer. xlviii. cursed is he that doth the Lord’s business negligently. That 
a you may therefore do (all under one) your own business, and 
the King’s business, and the Lord’s business, with that zeal 
and forwardness which becometh you in so weighty an affair, 
lay this pattern before your eyes and hearts. See what Phi- 
nehes did, and thereby both examine what hitherto you have 

done, and learn what henceforth you should do. 
§. 20. 20. First, Phinehes doth not post off the matter to others: 
eae the fervency of his zeal made him willing to be himself the 
actor. He harboured no such cool thoughts as too many 
Magistrates do. Here is a shameful crime committed, by a 
shameless person, and in a shameless manner: pity such an 
audacious offender should go unpunished. My heart riseth 
against him; and much ado I have to refrain from being my- 
self his executioner, rather than he should carry it away thus. 
But why should I derive the envy of the fact upon myself, 
and but gain the imputation of a busy, officious fellow, in being 
more forward than others? A thousand more saw it as well as 
I, whom it concerneth as nearly as it doth me; and if none 
of them will stir in it, why should I? Doubtless my uncle 
Moses, and my father Eleazar, and they that are in place of 
authority will not let it pass so; but will call him to account 
for it, and give him condign punishment. If I should do it, it 
would be thought but the Fiisnvas of a rash young fellow. It 
will be better discretion therefore to forbear, and to give my 
betters leave to go before me. Such pretensions as these 
would have kept “off Phinehes from this noble exploit, if he 
had been of the temper of some of ours, who owe it to nothing 
so much as their lukewarmness that they have at least some 
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reputation of being moderate and discreet men. But true zeal 
is more forward than mannerly, and will not lose the opportu- 
nity of doing what it ought, for waiting till others begin. 
Alas, if every man should be so squeamish as many are, nothing 
at all would be done. And therefore the good Magistrate 
must consider, not what others do, but what both he and they 
are in conscience bound to do; and though there should be 
many more joined with him in the same common care, and 
with equal power, yet he must resolve to take that common 
affair no otherwise into his special care than if he were left 
alone therein, and the whole burden lay upon his shoulders : 
as when sundry persons are so bound in one common bond for 
the payment of one entire sum conjunctim et divisim, every 
one per se in toto et in solidum, that every particular person 
by himself is as well liable to the payment of the whole as they 
altogether are. Admit, loose or idle people (for who can hold 
their tongues?) shall for thy diligence say, thou art an hard 
and austere man, or busiest thyself more than thou hast thank 
for thy labour. First, that man never cared to do well, that 
is afraid to hear ill. He that observeth the wind, saith Solomon, Eccl. xi. 4. 
shall not sow ; and the words, especially of idle people, are no 
better. Secondly, he maketh an ill purchase, that forgoeth 
the least part of his duty to gain a little popularity, the 
breath of the people being but a sorry plaster for a wounded 
conscience. Thirdly, what a man by strict and severe exe- 
cution of Justice loseth in the breadth, he commonly gaineth it 
all and more in the weight, and in the length of his credit. ‘A 
kind, quiet man: that carrieth it for the present, and in the 
voice of the multitude. But it is more solid, and the more 
lasting praise, to be reputed in the opinion of the better and 
the wiser sort a just man, and a good patriot or Common- 
wealth’s man. Fourthly, if all should condemn thee for that 
wherein thou hast done but well,¢ thy comfort is, thine own 
conscience shall bestead thee more than a thousand witnesses, 
and stand for thee against ten thousand tongues, at that Last 


¢ Regium est, cum recte fece- Alexander. Apophth. 32. Opp. Pa- 
ris, audire male. [Plutarch. Apo- ris. 1624. tom. ii.181 F. Aequa at- 
phthegm. Reg. Tv@duevos S€ txd que iniqua audire passim regium 
twos oWopeicOar, Baowdcxdv, én, est, is given by Gruter, Florileg. 
é€orw €d mowdvta, Kakas akovew. Maledicentia. | 
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1 Cor. iv. 5. Day, when the hearts of all men shall be made manifest, and 
every man that hath deserved well shall have praise of God, 
and not of man. 

§. 21. 21. Secondly, Phinehes, as he did not post off this execution 
ce to other men, so he did not put it off to another day. Phinehes 
might have thought thus, We are now in a religious work, 
humbling ourselves in a public, solemn, and frequent* assembly 
before the face of God, to appease His just wrath against us for 
our sins; et quod nunc instat agamus.4 It would be unsea- 
sonable leaving this work now: another time may serve as 
well to inflict deserved punishment upon that wicked miscreant. 
But zeal will admit no put-offs :¢ it is all upon the spur, till it | 
be doing what it conceiveth fit to be done. There are no | 
passions of the mind so impetuous and so impatient of delay | 
as lovef and anger ;& and these two are the prime ingredients 
of true zeal.b If any man should have interposed for Zimri, 
and taken upon him to have mediated with Phinehes for his 
reprieval, I verily think, in that heat, he might sooner have 
provoked his own than have prorogued Zimri’s execution. 
Delays in any thing that is good are ill, and in the best things, 
worst. As wax when it is chafed, and iron when it is hot, will 
take impressions; but if the seal or stamp be not speedily put 
to, the heat abateth, and they return to their former hardness, 
so the best affections of the best men, if they be not taken in 
the heat, abate, and lessen, and die. In the administration 
then of Justice and the execution of judgment, where there is 
zeal, there will be expedition; and the best way to preserve 
zeal where it is, is to use expedition. Iam not able to say 
where the want is, or where specially; but certainly a great 
want there is generally in this Kingdom of zeal to Justice, in 
some that should have it, if that complaint be as just as it is 
common among men that have had suits in the Courts, that 
they have been wronged with far less damage than they have 
been righted :i there have been so many frustratoriae and 


* « frequent.’ See above, §. 4. & Dum poenas odio per vim festi- 
4 Virgil. Eclog. ix. [66.] nat inulto. Horat. Kpist. I. ii. [61.] 
© Qui tarde fecit, diu noluit. Se- h Nunc ira, amorque causam 
neca de Benef. i. 1. Junxere: quid sequetur? Seneca in 
f Odit verus amor, nec patitur, Med. act. iv. [868.] 
moras. Seneca in Here. Fur. act. ii. i Saepe causas tantum differunt, 


[588. | quod htigantibus plus quam totum 
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venatoriae dilationes, as Saint Bernard in his time called 
them,- so many lingering and costly delays used. And, for 
executing judgment upon malefactors, if Phinehes had suffered 
Zimri to have lived but a day longer, for any thing we know, 
the plague might have lasted also a day longer; and why 
might not to morrow have been as yesterday with them, and 
lessened the people’s number twenty-three thousand more? 
especially their former crying sins having received a new 
accession of a double guilt, the guilt of Zimri’s fact, and the 
guilt of their connivance. No rack should make me confess 
that man to be truly zealous of judgment, who, when he hath 
power to cut him short, shall but so much as reprieve a foul 
and notorious malefactor, or grant him any respite or liberty 
to make his friends, and to sue a pardon. Solomon hath told 
us, and we find it but too true, Because sentence against an Eccl. viii. 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the'” 
sons of men ts fully set in them to do evil. 

22. Thirdly, Phinehes was nothing retarded in his reso-  ¢. 22. 
lution by forecasting what illwill he might purchase, or into ee 
what dangers he might cast himself, by executing judgment 
upon two such great personages. The times were such, as 
wherein sin had gotten head, and was countenanced both with 
might and multitude. Zimri was a mighty man, a Prince of @ Numb. xxv. 
chief house; and he that should dare to touch him should be '* 
like to pull upon himself the enmity of the whole Tribe of 
Simeon. It seemeth he was confident that his might and 
popularity in his own Tribe would privilege him from the 
inquiry of the Magistrate: how durst he else have so braved 


Moses and the whole Congregation? And the woman also was 
the daughter of one of the five Kings of Midian ;! and could 
Phinehes think that the death of two such great persons could 
go unrevenged? All this Phinehes either forecasteth not, or 
regardeth not. His eye was so fixed upon the glory of God, 
that it did not so much as reflect upon his own safety ; and his 


auferunt, quia major est expensarum 
sumptus quam sententiae fructus. 
Innocent. [III. De Contemptu 
Mundi, ii. 5. tom. i. 433. Colon. 
1575. Saepe justitiam tantum dif- 
fertis, quod litigantibus plusquam 
totum aufertis, quia major est sump- 


tus expensae, quam fructus sen- 
tentiae. | 

k Bernard. de Consid. [lib.i. cap. 
10. i. 415 A. ed. Ben. ] 

1 Numb. xxv. 15. compared with 
Numb. xxxi. 8. 
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thoughts, strongly possessed with zeal of the common good, had 
not any leisure to think of private dangers. Zeal is ever cou- 
rageous ;™ and therefore Jethro thought none worthy to be 
Magistrates,” but such as were men of courage ;* and he hath 
neither courage nor zeal in him befitting a Magistrate, that is 

Siig afraid to do justice upon a great offender. The sluggard 

33, saith, There is a lion in the way ; and then he steppeth back- 
ward, and keepeth aloof off. But the worthy Magistrate would 
meet with such a lion, to choose,f that he might win awe to 
God’s ordinance, and make the way passable for others, by 
tearing such a beast in pieces; and would no more fear to 
make a worshipful thief, or a right worshipful murderer, if 
such a one should come in his Circuit, an example of Justice, 
than to twitch up a poor sheepstealer. Great ones will soon 
presume of impunity, and mean ones too, by their example, in 
time learn to kick at authority, if Magistrates be not forward | 
to maintain the dignity of their places by executing good Laws 
without favour or fear. Hitherto of the spirit and zeal of 
Phinehes, by occasion of this his former action or gesture of 
standing up. There yet remain to be considered the other 
action, and the success of it; He executed judgment, and the 
plaque was stayed. Both which, because I would not be long, 
I will join together in the handling, when I shall have first a 
little cleared the translation. : 

§. 23. 23. [The Hebrew bbp here used is a word that hath three 
See different significations, to judge, to pray, to appease. And 
ment Interpreters have taken liberty to make choice of any of the 

three in translating this place. The Greek rendereth it é&Ad- 
caro, and the Vulgar Latin, which for the most part followeth 
the Septuagint, placavit, as if we should read it thus, Then 
stood up Phinehes, and made an atonement, or appeased 
God. And the thing is true, God Himself testifying of Phi- 
Numb. xxv. nehes, that, by being zealous for God, he had turned away His 


ina 3. wrath, and made atonement for the children of Israel. The 


m Amor timere neminem verus * “men of courage.’ Compare 
otest. Seneca, in Medea, act. iii, Sermon i. ad Magist. §.17. 
416. | t+ ‘to choose,’ by choice. Cf. 


n Sm “DIX viros virtutis. Exod. Hacket, Life of Williams, ii. 222. 
xvill. 21. Justo esse facile est, cui ‘The Scots, to choose, prefer a 
vacat pectus metu. Senecain Octay. monarchy to any other government, 
Act. ii. [441.] so they may govern their monarch.’ 
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Chaldee interpreteth it by Vetsalle, and the ordinary English 
translation of the Psalms usually read in our Churches accord- 
ingly, Then stood up Phinehes, and prayed. But Hierome 
and Vatablus and the best Translators render it according to 
the most proper signification of the word, and most fully to the 
story itself, Dijudicavit, He executed judgment. Verily prayer 
is a special means to appease God’s wrath, and to remove His 
plagues ; and prayer is as the salt of the sacrifice, sanctifying 
and seasoning every action we undertake; and I doubt not but 
Phinehes, when he lift up his hand to execute judgment upon 
Zimri and Cosbi, did withal lift up his heart to God to bless 
that action and to turn it to good. In which respects, espe- 
cially if the word withal will bear it, as it seemeth it will, some 
men should have done well not to have shown so much willing- 
ness to quarrel at the Church Translations in our Servicebook, 
by being clamorous against this very place as a gross cor- 
ruption, and sufficient to justify their refusal of subscription to 
the Book.* | 

But I will not now trouble either you or myself with fur- 
ther curiosity in examining Translations, because howsoever 
other Translations, that render it praying, or appeasing, may 
be allowed either as tolerably good, or at least excusably 
ill, yet this that rendereth it by executing judgment is cer- 
tainly the best, whether we consider the course of the story 
itself, or the propriety of the word in the Original, or the in- 
tent of the Holy Ghost in this Scripture. And this action of 
Phinehes in doing judgment upon such a pair of great and 
bold offenders was so well pleasing unto God, that His wrath 
was turned away from Israel; and the plague, which had broken 
in upon them in a sudden and fearful manner, was immediately 
stayed thereupon. 

24. Oh how acceptable a sacrifice to God, above the blood  g. 24. 
of bulls and of goats, is the death of a malefactor slaughtered oper 
by the hand of Justice! When the Magistrate, who is Aeél- of God; 
roupyos «od, the Minister and Priest of God for this very Romar 
thing, putteth his knife to the throat of the beast, and with 
the fire of an holy zeal for God and against sin offereth him 
up in holocaustum, for a whole burnt-offering, and for a peace- 


* See Hooker, Eccl. Polity, V. xix. 3. note 46 in Keble’s edition. 
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a xv. offering, unto the Lord. Samuel saith, that to obey is better 
Prov. xxi.3, an sacrifice ; and Solomon, that to do justice and judgment 
is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. Obedience, 
that is the prime and the best sacrifice; and the second best is 
the punishment of disobedience. There is no readier way to 
appease God’s wrath against sin, than is the rooting out of 
sinners; nor can His deputies by any other course turn away 
His just judgments so effectually, as by faithful executing of | 
Justice and judgment themselves. 
a ae 25. When Phinehes did this act, the public body of Israel | 
the Plague, WaS in a weak state, and stood in need of a present and sharp | 
remedy. In some former distempers of the State, it may be | 
Ps. xxxv. they had found some ease by diet in humbling their souls by | 
oa fasting, or by an issue at the tongue or eye, in an humble con- | 
fession of their sins, and in weeping and mourning for them 
with tears of repentance. And they did well now to make 
trial of those remedies again, wherein they had found so much 
help in former times, especially the remedies being proper for 
the malady, and such as often may do good, but never can do 
harm. But alas, fasting, and weeping and mourning before 
the door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation iad not 
strength enough against those more prevalent corruptions, 
wherewith the State of Israel was then pestered. This Phi- 
nehes saw, who well perceived that, as in a dangerous pleu- 
risy the party cannot live unless he bleed, so, if there were 
any good te be done upon Israel in this their little less than 
desperate estate, a vein must be opened, and some of the rank 
blood let out for the preservation of the rest of the body. 
This course therefore he tries, and languishing Israel findeth 
present ease in it. As soon as the blood ran, instantly the 
grief ceased: He executed judgment, and the plague was 
stayed. 


§, 26. 25. As God brought upon that people for their sins a fear- 
ans * ful destruction, so He hath in His just wrath sent His destroy- 
ing Angel against us for our’s.* The sins that brought that 

plague upon them were whoredom and idolatry. I cannot say 

the very same sins have caused our’s.t For although the ex- 


ecution of good Laws against both incontinent and idolatrous 


* See above, §. 4. the national Morality in Sermon iv. 
t See a sterner view than this of ad Magist. §. 29. 
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persons hath been of late years, and yet is, we all know, to 
say no more, slack enough, yet, God’s holy Name be blessed 
for it, neither idolatry nor whoredom are at that height of 
shameless impudency and impunity among us, that they dare 
brave our Moseses and out-face whole Congregations, as it 
was in Israel. But still this is sure, no plague but for sin; 
nor national plagues, but for national sins. So that albeit 
none of us may dare to take upon us to be so far of God’s 
counsel, as to say for what very sins most this plague is sent 
among us,* yet none of us can be ignorant, but that besides 
those secret personal corruptions which are in every one of 
us, and whereunto every man’s own heart is privy, there are 
many public and national sins, whereof the people of this Land 
are generally guilty, abundantly sufficient to justify God in 
his dealings towards us, and to clear Him when He is judged. Ps. li. 4. 
Our wretched unthankfulness unto God for the long continu- 
ance of His Gospel and our peace; our carnal confidence and 
security in the strength of our wooden and watery walls; our 
riot and excess, the noted proper sin of this Nation,t and 
much intemperate abuse of the good creatures of God in our 
meats and drinks and disports,t and other provisions and com- 
forts of this life ; our incompassion§ to our brethren miserably 
wasted with war and famine in other parts of the world ;|| our 
heavy oppression of our brethren at home, in racking the 
rents,{ and cracking the backs, and grinding the faces of the Is. iii.15. 
poor; our cheap and irreverent regard unto God’s holy ordi- 
nances of His Word, and Sacraments, and Sabbaths,** and 


See the note on of Prayers issued in 15603, and that 


to which Sanderson refers in the 
following Section. 

§ ‘incompassion.’ Compare Ser- 
mon x. ad Aulam, §. 30. 

|| Sanderson, probably, referred 


* ‘this plague.’ 
§. 4. above, p. 242. 
+ See Shakspeare, Tempest, il. 2. 
{ ‘disports.’ ‘The order for the 
Fast,’ appended to special Forms 
issued from time to time, com- 


monly contained this among other 
directions: ‘ And especially they 
are to take heed that they spend it 
[Wednesday the weekly fasting- 
day] not in plays, pastimes, idle- 
ness, haunting of taverns, lasci- 
vious wantonness, surfeiting and 
drunkenness: for which sins, the 
proper sins of our Nation, the 
heavy displeasure and wrath of God 
is fallen upon us.’ See the Form 


to the Siege of Rochelle, and the 
efforts made for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. 

§| Cf. Sermon vi. ad Aulam, §. 15. 

** « Sabbaths.’ ‘Liberty was given 
for recreations upon the Sabbath, 
as for Church-ales, dancing, &c. 
But this seemed to be restrained to 
Lincolnshire or Leicestershire, as a 
means to draw recusants to Church; 
but practised throughout the king- 
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Ministers; our wantonness and toyishness of understanding, 
in corrupting the simplicity of our Christian Faith, and trou- 
bling the peace of the Church with a thousand niceties and 
novelties and unnecessary wranglings in matters of Religion ; 
and, to reckon no more, that universal corruption which is in 
those which (because they should be such) we call the Courts 
of Justice, by sale of offices, enhancing of fees,* devising new 
subtilties both for delay and evasion, trucking for expedition, 
making traps of petty penal Statutes, and but cobwebs of 
the most weighty and material Laws. I doubt not but, by 
the mercy of God, many of His servants in this land are free 
from some, and some from all of these common crimes in some 
good measure; but I fear me, not the best of us all, not a 
man of us all, but are guilty of all or some of them, at least 
* thus far, that we have not mourned for the corruptions of the 
times so feelingly, nor endeavoured the reformation of them 
to our power so faithfully, as we might and ought to have 
done. 
§.27. 27. By these and other sins we have provoked God’s heavy 
aa: judgment against us, and the plague is grievously broken in 
ing to our upon us; and now it would be good for us to know, by what 
humiti- means we might best appease His wrath, and stay this Plague. 
Public Humiliations have ever been thought, and so they are, 

Joel ii. 12, , Proper remedies against public eden to turn unto the 

as OF Lord our God rath all our heart, and with fasting, and with 
weeping, and with mourning; to sanctify a Fast, ei call a 
solemn assembly, and ee the people and Elders together ; 
and weep before the door of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion; and to let the Priests, the Ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the Porch and the Altar, and to pray the Lord to 
spare His people, and not be angry with them for ever. 
Never did people thus humble themselves with true, lowly, 
penitent, and obedient hearts, who found not comfort by it in 
the mean time, and in the end benefit. And blessed be God, 
who hath put it into the heart of our Moses, with the consent 
of the Elders of our Israel, by his royal example first, and 
dom without restraint, and with ap- 18. and ‘The Case of the Sabbath,’ 
plause.’ Diary of Walter Yonge, drawn up nine years later than the 
Esq. Aug. 25, 1622, p.64. published preaching of this Sermon. 


by the Camden Society, 1848. Com- * See Sermon xv. ad Aulam, §. 19. 
pare Sermon ii. ad Clerum, §§. 17, } See Sermon y. ad Aulam, §. 32. 
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then by his royal command,° to lay upon us a double necessity 
of this so religious and profitable a course. 

28. But as our Saviour told the young man in the Gospel, _ §. 28. 
who said he had kept the whole Law, Unum tibi deest, One Oe 
thing is wanting, so when we have done our best and utmost, Judgment. 
fasted and wept and prayed as constantly and frequently and eu 3 
fervently as we can; unless you the Magistrates and Officers 
of Justice be good unto us, one, thing will be wanting still, 
one main ingredient of singular virtue, without which the 
whole receipt besides, as precious and sovereign as it is, may 
be taken, and yet fail the cure. And that is, the severe and 
fearless and impartial execution of judgment. Till we see a 
care in the gods on earth faithfully to execute theirs, our 
hopes can be but faint that the God of Heaven will in mercy 
remove His judgments. If God send a famine into the land, 2 Sam. xxi. 
let holy David do what he can otherwise, it will continue year " Se. 
after year: so long as judgment is not done upon the bloody 
house of Saul, for his cruelty in slaying the Gibeonites, God 
will not be entreated for the land. One known Achan that Ibid. 14. 
hath got a wedge of gold by sacrilege or injustice, if suffered, 
is able to trouble a whole Israel; and the Lord will not turn Joshua vii. 
from the fierceness of His anger,? till he have deserved judg- ** Be 
ment done upon him. If Israel have joined himself unto Numb. xxv. 
Baal-Peor, so as the anger of the Lord be kindled against ae 
them, He will not be appeased by any means, until Moses Numb. 
take the heads of the people, and hang them up before the*’ 33- 
Lord against the sun. If the land be defiled with blood, it is 
in vain to think of any other course, when God Himself hath 
pronounced it impossible that the land should be purged from 
the blood that is shed in it, otherwise than by the blood of 
him that shed it. 


29. Up then with the zeal of Phinehes, up, for the love of — §.29. 


A general 


© Proclamation for a weekly fast, 
with a form of Divine Service, and 
other directions; published 1625. 
[A Forme of Common Prayer, to- 
gether with an Order of Fasting : 
for the averting of God’s heavy 
Visitation upon many places of this 
kingdome, and for the drawing 
downe of His Blessings upon us, 
and our Armies by Sea and Land. 


The Prayers are to be read every 
Wednesday during this Visitation. 
Set forth by His Majestie’s Autho- 
rity. Imprinted at London by Bon- 
ham Norton and John Bill, Printers 
to the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jestie. Anno 1625. | 

P I will not be with you any more, 
except you destroy the accursed from 
among you, Joshua vii. 12. 
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s caene God and of His people, all you that are in place of authority. 
unto. Gird your swords upon your thigh, and with your javelins in 
your hand pursue the idolater, and the adulterer, and the mur- 
derer, and the oppressor, and every known offender, into his 
tent, and nail him to the earth, that he never rise again to do 
more mischief. Let it appear what love you bear to the State, 
by your hatred to them ;4 and show your pity to us, by show- 
ing none to them. The destroying Angel of God attendeth 
upon you for his dispatch: if you would but set in* stoutly, he 
would soon be gone. Why should either sloth, or fear, or any 
partial or corrupt respect whatsoever, make you cruel to the 
good, in sparing the bad? or why should you suffer your- 
selves, for want of courage and zeal to execute judgment, to 
lose either the opportunity or the glory of being the instru- 
ments to appease God’s wrath, and to stay His plagues ? 
=e 30. But, for that matters appertaining to justice and judg- 
ticular ap- Ment must pass through many hands before they come to 
pa yours, and there may be so much juggling used in conveying 
them from hand to hand, that they may be represented unto 
you many times in much different forms from what they were 
in truth and at the first,—that your care and zeal to execute 
justice and judgment faithfully according to your knowledge, 
may not, through the fault and miscarriage of other men, fail 
the blessed end and success that Phinehes found, I desire that 
every of them also, as well as you, would receive the word of 
exhortation, each in his place and office, to set himself uprightly 
and unpartially, as in the sight of God, to advance to the ut- 
most of his power the due course and administration of justice. 
And for this purpose, by occasion of this Scripture which 
pointeth us to the end of these assemblies, I shall crave leave 
to reflect upon another, which giveth us sundry particular 
directions conducing to that end. And it is that Scripture 
whereinto we made some entrance the last Assizes, and would 
have now proceeded further, had not the heavy hand of God 
upon us in this His grievous visitation led me to make choice 
rather of this Text,t as the more seasonable. That other is 
written in Exodus xxii, the three first verses. Thou shalt 


4 Of pr) KoddGovTes Tovs KaKkovs * Compare Sermon vii. ad Aulam, 
BovNovrat ddikeicGar Tovs dyabovs. §. 26. 


Lysias ap. Stob. Serm. 44. [Pytha- + See above, Sermon ii. §. 32. 
goras, 46. 112. ed. Gaisford. 
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not raise a false report: put not thine hand with the wicked 
to be an unrighteous witness. Thou shalt not follow a mul- 
titude to do evil: neither shalt thou speak in a cause to 
decline after many to wrest judgment. Neither shalt thou 
countenance a poor man in his cause. Wherein were noted 
five special Rules, shared out among five sorts of persons, the 
Accuser, the Witness, the Juror, the Pleader, the Officer. I will 
but give each of them some brief intimation of their duty, 
from their several proper rules, and conclude. 

31. If thou comest hither then as a Plaintiff, or other party — ¢. 31. 
in a civil cause, or to give voluntary information upon a sta- the Ac- 
tute, or to prosecute against a malefactor, or any way in the ; 
nature of an Accuser, let neither the hope of gain or of any 
other advantage to thyself, nor secret malice or envy against 
thine adversary, nor thy desire to give satisfaction to any third 
party, sway thee beyond the bounds of truth and equity, no, 
not a little, either to devise an untruth against thy neighbour 
of thine own head, or by an hard construction to deprave the 
harmless actions or speeches of others, or to make them worse 
than they are by unjust aggravations, or to take advantage of 
letters and syllables to entrap innocency without a fault. When 
thou art to open thy mouth against thy brother, set the first 
Rule of that Text as a watch before the door of thy lps, Thou 
shalt not raise a false report. 

32. If thou comest hither, secondly, to be used as a Witness, 5. 32. 
perhaps Graeca fide,’ like a downright Knight of the Post,* eee 
that maketh of an oath a jest,’ and a pastime of a deposition ; 
or dealt withal by a bribe, or suborned by thy landlord or 
great neighbour, or egged on with thine own spleen or malice 


which some learned Scholar gave at 


r See Cicero pro Flace. [g. testi- 
first to such caitiffs; for Casaubon, 


moniorum religionem et fidem nun- 


quam ista natio coluit.] although 
Turnebus, Adversaria, xiii. 14. [to 
the same effect in the Epitome, pp. 
432, 651.] interpret the Proverb 
otherwise; Graeca fide, id est optima. 

* « Knight of the Post,’ a hireling 
witness, ready to swear to any thing, 
or to give false bail. See Grey’s 
notes on Hudibras, III. ii. 761. So 
Hacket, Life of Williams, ii. 116. 
“A man branded long before in a 
Parliament for perjury ; a Knight 
of the Post, as we call it. A name 


in his Theophrastus, shows, out of 
Pausanias in his Atticks, that per- 
jured men were called ”Adpyrrox, 
that usually stood about the Pan- 
athenaick Race-posts, called Adret- 
tum, to be hired to give a testimony, 
whether it were right or wrong.’ 
Compare Sermon i. ad Pop. §. 1. 

S .., quibus jusjurandum jocus 
est: testimonium ludus: ....laus, 
merces, gratia, gratulatio proposita 
est [omnis in impudenti mendacio]. 
Cicero pro Flacc. [12.] 
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to swear and forswear as these shall prompt thee; or to inter- 
change deposition with thy friend as they used to do in Greece, 
Hodie mihi, cras tibi,t Swear thou for me to day, I'll swear 
for thee to morrow; or tempted with any corrupt respect 
whatsoever, by thy word or oath to strengthen a false and 
unrighteous report; when thou comest to lay thy hand upon 
the book, lay the second Rule in that Text to thy heart, Put 
not thy hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness, 
Prov. xix. Though hand join in hand, the false witness shall not be 
Ce unpunished. 

33. If thou comest hither, thirdly, to serve for the King 
upon the grand Inquest, or between party and party, in any 
cause whatsoever, like those selecti Judices* among the Romans, 
whom the Praetor for the year being was to nominate, and 
that upon oath, out of the most able and serviceable men in 
his judgment, both for estate, understanding, and integrity ; or 
to serve upon the Tales, perhaps at thine own suit to get some- 
thing toward bearing charges for thy journey; or yoked with 
a crafty or a wilful foreman that is made beforehand, and a 
mess of tame aftermen* withal, that dare not think of being 
wiser than their leader, or unwilling to stickle against a major 
part, whether they go right or wrong, or resolved already 
upon the verdict, no matter what the evidence be, consider 
what is the weight and religion of an Oath. Remember that 
he sinneth not less that sinneth with company. Whatsoever 
the rest do, resolve thou to do no otherwise than as God shall 
put into thy heart, and as the evidence shall lead thee. The 
third Rule in that Text must be thy rule, Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil. They are silly that, in point 
either of Religion or Justice, would teach us to measure either 
Truth or Right by multitudes. 

34. If thou comest hither, fourthly, as to thine harvest, to 
reap some fruit of thy long and expenseful study in the laws, 
and to assist thy client and his cause with thy counsel, learn- 


§. 33- 
the Juror ; 


§. 34. 
the Plead- 
er; 


t Advetoov po paprupiov. dictum « Deinde Praetores urbani, qui 
solenne Graecorum. [Unde illud jurati debent optimum quemque in 
est? Da mihi testimonium mutuum. selectos judices referre. Cicero pro 
Num Gallorum, num Hispanorum Cluent, [121.} Unum ex selectis 
putatur ? totum istud Graecorum judicibus objiciebat. Hor. Sat. I. iv. 
est, ut etiam qui Graece nesciunt, [123.] 
hoc, quibus verbis a Graecis dici * “tame aftermen.’ See above, 
solent, sciant. Cicero pro Flacc.10.| Sermon ii. §§. 3, 4. 
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ing, and eloquence, think not, because thou speakest for thy 
fee, that therefore thy tongue is not thine own, but thou must 
speak what thy client will have thee speak, be it true or false ; 
neither think, because thou hast the liberty of the Court, and 
perhaps the favour of the Judge, that therefore thy tongue is 
thine own, and thou mayest speak thy pleasure to the prejudice 
of the adversary’s person or cause. Seek not preposterously 
to win the name of a good Lawyer, by wresting and perverting 
good laws, or the opinion of the best Counsellour, by giving the 
worst and the shrewdest counsel. Count it not, as Protagoras 
did, the glory of thy profession, by subtilty of wit and volu- 
bility of tongue, to make the worse cause the better ;* but, 
like a good many as well as good orator, use the power of thy 
tongue and wit to shame impudence and protect innocency, to 
crush oppressors and succour the afflicted, to advance Justice 
and Equity, and to help them to right that suffer wrong. Let 
it be as a ruled case to thee in all thy pleadings, not to speak 
in any cause to wrest judgment. 

35. If, lastly, thou art in any place or office of seryice, or 
trust, or command, or attendance about the Courts, rejoice not 
as if it were now in thy power to do a friend a courtesy, or 
a foe a spite. Do not show a cast of thy office,* for the pro- 
mise or hope of a reward, in helping a great offender out of 
the briars. Compel not men that have been long weather- 
beaten in the main, and are now arrived at the haven of their 
business, to wither for their passports, until they have offered 
some sacrifice to that great Diana, expedition.t Let no fear, 
or hope, or bribe, or letter, or envy, or favour, no, not charity 
itself, and compassion to the poverty or distressedness of any, 
make you partial for the Person to disregard the Cause. If 
you would be charitable to the poor, give them from your own, 
but do not carve them from another’s trencher. 


§. 35. 
the Officer ; 


To relieve a 


X tov rtm Adyov KpEitT@ TroLeEly. 
A. Gell. Noct. Att. v. 3. [Cf. Ser- 
mon y. ad Magist. §. 13.] 

y Vir bonus dicendi peritus. Ci- 
cero [de Orat. ii. 20. 85, implies the 
necessity of goodness as a man to 
eminence as an Orator. But the 
words here quoted are found in Se- 
neca, Controv. I. Prooem. Orator 
est, Marce fili, Vir bonus, dicendi 


peritus. | 

* ©a cast of thy office.’ Compare 
Sermon vi. §. 26. ‘ doing other casts 
of their office.’ Brockett, under the 
word, ‘ Hoppen or Hopping,’ quotes 
‘There play our cast among the 
whipsters,’ from a Poem published 
in 1686. 

+ Compare Sermon y. ad Aulam, 


§.32. 
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poor man in his wants is the proper office of Charity; but 
Justice must have no eyes to see, nor bowels to yearn at the 
wants of any man. Be he rich or poor that bringeth his cause 
hither, currat Lex, let him find such as he bringeth, let him 
have as his cause deserveth. The last of those Rules must be 
thine, Thou shalt not countenance, no, not a poor man in his 


cause. 
a 36. 36. If any of these to whom I have now spoken, Accusers, 
eee Witnesses, Jurors, Pleaders, Officers, shall transgress these Rules 


to the perverting of Justice, our refuge must be, next under 
God, to you that are the Magistrates of Justice and sit upon 
the bench of judicature. At your gravity and authority we 
must take sanctuary against them that pursue us wrongfully, 
as at the horns of the altar. It is your duty,—or if it be, as 
to most men it is, a more pleasing thing to be remembered of 
their power than of their duty,—it is in your power, if not to 
reform all the abuses and corruptions of these persons, yet to 
curb their open insolences, and to contain them at least within 
modest bounds. Nay, since I have begun to magnify your 
power, let me speak it with all the due reverence to God and 
the King, there is no power so great, over which, in a qualified 
sense, you have not a greater power. It is in your power to 
Ps. Ixxv. 2, bear up the pillars of the State when the land is even dis- 
3 solved, and the pillars thereof grown weak; for that is done 
by judging the Congregation according to right. In yours, to 
make this yet flourishing country and kingdom glorious or 
Proy. xiv. despicable; for righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
hg reproach to any people. In yours, to settle the throne upon 
the King, and to entail it by a kind of perpetuity unto the 
Prov. xvi. right heir for many succeeding generations; for the throne is 
pee established by justice. In yours, to discharge God’s punishing 
Angel, who now destroyeth us with a grievous destruction, and 
by unsheathing your sword to make him sheath his, as here 
in my Text, Phinehes stood up, and executed judgment, and 
the plague ceased. In yours, though you be but gods on 
earth and in these Courts, mortal and petty gods, yet to 
send prohibitions into the court of Heaven, and there to stop 
the judgments of the great and eternal God before they 
come forth: yea, and, when the decree is gone forth, to stay 
execution. In a word, as it was said to Jeremy, but in an- 
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other sense, you are set over nations and over kingdoms, Jer. i. 10. 
to root out and to destroy, to build and to plant. Only 
then be intreated, to use that power God hath given you unto 
edification, and not unto destruction. And now I have done 
my message. God grant unto all of us, that by our hearty 
sorrow and repentance for our sins past, by our stedfast reso- 
lutions of future amendment, and by setting ourselves faith- 
fully and uprightly in our several places and callings to do 
God and the King and our Country service, in beating down 
sin and rooting out sinners, we may, by His good grace and 
mercy, obtain pardon of our sins and deliverance from His 
wrath, and be preserved by His power through faith unto 
salvation. Now to God the Father, the Son, &c. 


SERMON IV. 


AT THE ASSIZES AT LINCOLN IN THE YEAR 1630, 


AT THE REQUEST OF SIR DANIEL DELIGNE, KNIGHT, 
THEN HIGH SHERIFF OF THAT COUNTY. 


Sermon I. on PRoverBs xxIv. 10-12. 


If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
Lf thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
and those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Be- 
hold, we knew it not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart 
consider it? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it? and shall not He render to every man according 
to his works ? 


AS in most other things, so in the performance of that duty 
which this Text aimeth at, we are neither careful beforehand, 
such is the uncharitableness of our incompassionate hearts, to 
do well; nor yet willing afterwards, through the pride of our 
spirits, to acknowledge we have done ill. The Holy Spirit of 
God therefore hath directed Solomon, in this Scripture, wherein 
he would incite us to the performance of the Duty, to frame 
his words in such sort, as to meet with us in both these cor- 
ruptions ; and to let us see, that as the duty is necessary, and 
may not be neglected, so the neglect is damnable, and cannot 
be excused. In the handling whereof, I shall not need to 
bestow much labour, either in searching into the contexture of 
the words, or examining the differences of Translations. Be- 
cause the sentence, as in the rest of this book for the most 
part, hath a complete sense within itself, without any necessary 
either dependence upon any thing going before, or reference 
to any thing coming after; and the differences that are in the 
Translations are neither many in number, nor of any great 
weight, for altering the meaning of the words. Nor is it my 
purpose to insist upon such inferior observations as might be 
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raised from some expressions or circumstances in the Text, 
otherwise than as they shall occasionally fall in our way, in 
the prosecution of those main points, which, to the apprehen- 
sion of every understanding hearer, do at the very first view 
appear to have been chiefly intended therein. 

2. And they but two. First, the supposal of a Duty, though 
for the most part, and by most men, very slackly regarded ; 
and that is, the delivering of the oppressed. In the two former 
verses, If thou faint in the day of adversity,—if thou forbear 
to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and those that 
are ready to be slain. Secondly, the removal of the common 
pretensions which men usually plead, by way of excuse, or 
extenuation at least, when they have failed in the former 
duty: in the last verse, If thow sayest, Behold, we knew it 
not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart consider it? &e. 
So that if we will speak any thing to the purpose of the Text, 
we must of necessity speak to those two points, that do there- 
from so readily offer themselves to our consideration, to wit, the 
necessity of the Duty first, and then the vanity of the Excuses. 

3. The Duty is contained and the necessity of it gathered 
in and from the tenth and eleventh verses, in these words, /f 
thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. If 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and 
those that are ready to be slain. Wherein the particulars 
considerable are, First, the Persons to whom the duty is to be 
performed, as the proper object of our justice and charity : 
Them that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain. They especially, but cuvexdoyixds also all others 
that are in their condition in any kind or degree ; those that are 
injured or oppressed, or in danger to be injured or oppressed, 
by any manner way or means.* Secondly, an act of charity 
and justice to be performed towards those that are in such a 
condition, by such as, by reason of the power, and opportu- 
nities, and other advantages that God hath put into their 
hands, are in a capacity to do it; which is the very Duty itself, 
viz. to look upon them in the day of their adversity, and to 
deliver them out of the hand of their oppressors. Thirdly, a 
possibility of the neglect or non-performance of this so just 
and charitable a Duty by those that might and therefore 
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ought to do it, expressed here by the name of forbearance : 
Tf thow forbear to deliver. Fourthly, the true immediate 
cause of that neglect, wheresoever it is found, viz. the want of 
spirit and courage in the heart, faint-heartedness, from what- 
soever former or remoter cause that faintness may proceed, 
whether a pusillanimous fear of the displeasure, or a desire to 
wind himself into the favour of some great person, or the 
expectation of a reward, or a loathness to interpose in other 
men’s affairs, or mere sloth and a kind of unwillingness of 
putting himself to so much trouble, or whatever other reason 
or inducement can be supposed. Jf thou faint in the day of 
adversity. Lastly, the censure of that neglect. It is an evident 
demonstration a posteriori, and, as all other visible effects are 
of their more inward and secret causes, a certain token and 
argument of a sinful weakness of mind: Jf thou faintest, &c., 
thy strength is small. 

4. The result of these particulars amount in the whole to 
this. Every man, according to his place and power, but espe- 
cially those that being in place of Magistracy and judicature 
are armed with public authority for it, are both in charity and 
justice obliged to use the utmost of their power, and to lay 
hold on all fit opportunities, by all lawful means, to help those 
to right that suffer wrong; to stand by their poorer brethren 
and neighbours in the day of their calamity and distress; and 
to set in for them throughly and stoutly in their righteous 
causes ; to protect them from injuries; and to deliver them out 
of the hands of such as are too mighty or too crafty for them, 
and as seek, either by violence or cunning, to deprive them 
either of their lives or livelihoods. Briefly thus, and according 
to the language of the Text: It is our duty, every one of us, to 
use our best strength to deliver the oppressed; but our sin, if 
we faint, and forbear so to do. And the making good, and the 
pressing of this Duty, is like to be all our business at this time. 

5. A point of such clear and certain truth, that the very 
Heathen Philosophers and Lawgivers have owned it as a beam 
of the light of Nature, insomuch as even in their account he 
that abstaineth from doing injuries hath done but the one half 
of that which is required to complete Justice,? if he do not 

a Jnjustitiae genera duo sunt: fertur,] si possint, non propulsant 
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withal defend others from injuries, when it is in his power so 
to do. But of all other men our Solomon could least be igno- 
rant of this truth. Not only for that reason, because God had 
filled his heart with a large measure of wisdom beyond other 
men, but even for this reason also, that, being born of wise 
and godly parents, and born to a kingdom too, in which high 
calling he should be sure to meet with occasions enough whereon 
to exercise all the strength he had, he had this truth, con- 
sidering the great usefulness of it to him in the whole time of 
his future government, early distilled into him by both his 
parents, and was seasoned thereinto from his childhood in his 
education. His father David, in Psalm Ixxii, which he penned 
of purpose as a prophetical benediction and instruction for his 
son, as appeareth by the inscription it beareth in the title of it, 
a Psalm for Solomon, beginneth the Psalm with a prayer to 
God both for himself and him: Give the King thy judgments, 
O God, and Thy righteousness unto the King’s son. And then 
after showeth for what end he made that prayer, and what 
should be the effect in order to the Public, if God should be 
pleased to grant it. Then shall he judge the people according 
unto right, and defend the poor, verse 2. He shall keep the 
simple folk by their right, defend the children of the poor, 
and punish the wrong doer :* or, as it is in the last Trans- 
lation, break in pieces the oppressor, verse 4. And after, at the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth verses, [although perhaps 
the passages there might principally look at Christ, the true 
Solomon, and Prince of peace, a greater than Solomon, and of 
whom Solomon was but a figure, yet I believe they were also 
literally intended for Solomon himself;] He shall deliver the 
poor when he crieth, the needy also, and him that hath no 
helper. He shall be favourable to the simple and needy, and 
shall preserve the souls of the poor. He shall deliver their 
souls from falsehood and wrong ; and dear shall their blood 
be in his sight. And the like instructions to those of his 
father he received also from his mother Bathsheba, in the 
prophecy which she taught him, [with much holy wisdom for 
the matter, and with much tenderness of motherly affection for 
the manner, What, my Son? and what, the Son of my womb ? 

* humiliabit calumniatorem, in the Vulgate, followed by Wycliffe and the 
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and what, the Son of my vows ?| Proverbs xxxi, where she 
giveth him this in charge, verses 8, 9. Open thy mouth for the 
dumb in the cause of all such as are appointed to destruction. 
Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of the 
poor and needy. 

§. 6. 6. For the further evidencing of the necessity of which Duty, 
that so we may be the more effectually quickened to the. 
cheerful and conscionable performance of it, there are sundry 
important whether reasons, or inducements, or both,—for we 
shall not now stand so much upon any nice distinguishing of 
the terms, but take them togetherward the one sort with the 
other,—very well worthy our Christian consideration. Some 
in respect of God, some in respect of ourselves, some in respect 
of our brethren, and some in respect of the thing itself in the 
effects thereof. 

§. 7. 7. To begin with the Most High. We have His command 
first, and then His example, to the same purpose. First, His 
command, and that very frequently repeated both in the Law 
of Moses, and in the Psalms, and in the Prophets. I shall the 
less need to cite particular places, since that general and fun- 
damental Law, which is the ground of them all, is so well 
known to us, even that which our Saviour maketh the second 

S. Matthew great commandment, that vépos Baordixds, as St. James calleth 
S Jazz, it, that royal Law, Thow shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
ii. 8. Oh, how we can stickle in our own causes, and solicit * our own 
business with unwearied diligence! How active, and provident, 
and vigilant we can be, in things wherein ourselves are con- 
cerned, or when our own lives or livelihoods are in jeopardy ! 
Not giving sleep to our eyes, or slumber to our eyelids, till we 
have delivered ourselves from the snare of the oppressor, as a 
Prov. vi. 5. roe from the hand of the hunter, or as a bird from the snare 
of the fowler. Now if we can be thus fiery and stirring when 
it is for ourselves, but frozen and remiss when we should help 
our neighbour, how do we fulfil the royal Law according to 
the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ? 
8. Let no man think to put off this Duty with the Lawyer’s 
question, But who is my neighbour ? Or with the Pharisee’s 
evading gloss, Thou shalt love thy neighbour: My neigh- 


§. 8. 
S. Luke x. 
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bour ? true; but not mine enemy. Or with Nabal’s churlish 
reasoning, Shall I put myself to pains and trouble for men 1 Sam. xxv. 
whom I know not whence they be? For in all the cases ‘” 
wherein the offices whether of justice or charity are to be ex- 

ercised, every man is every other man’s neighbour. All men 

being by the ordinance of God so linked together, and con- 
corporated one into another, that they are not only all mem-1 Cor. xii. 
bers of the same body, of the same civil body as they are men, *” 

and of the same mystical body too, if they be Christians, but 

even members also one of another, yea, even every one, one Eph. iv. 25. 
another's members. So that if any man stand in need of thy Rem 
help, and it be in the power of thy hand to do him good, 
whether he be known to thee or a stranger, whether thy 

friend or thy foe, he is a limb of thee, and thou a limb of him. 

He may challenge an interest and a property in thee, as thy Deut. xv. 
poor, and thy needy, yea more, as thine own flesh. Thou Ts. Iwill, 1. 
mayest not therefore hide thyself from him, because he is 

thine own flesh. For thy flesh thou art bound, though not to 

pamper, yet to nourish and to cherish it, by affording all con- 

venient succour and supply to the necessities of it. 

9. God then hath laid upon us His royal command in this — §. 9. 
behalf. Nor so only, but He hath also laid before us a royal 
precedent in His own blessed example. Lord, Thou hast Ps. x. 17, 
heard the desire of the poor; to help the fatherless and poor e 
unto their right, that the man of the earth be no more ex- 
alted against them, saith David for the time past. And for 
the time to come, Sure I am that the Lord will avenge the cx. 12. 
poor, and maintain the cause of the helpless. If you would 
hear it rather from His own mouth, take it from Psalm xu. 

Now for the comfortless troubles’ sake of the needy, and be- xii. s. 
cause of the deep sighing of the poor, I will up, saith the 

Lord, and will help every one from him that swelleth against 

him, and will set them at rest. You see which way your Hea- 

venly Father goeth before you. Now be ye followers of God, Eph. v. 1. 
as dear children. It is the hope of every good Christian, that 

he shall hereafter be like unto God in glory and happiness. It 

should therefore be his care in the mean time to be lke unto 

God in grace and goodness, in being merciful as his Heavenly s, Luke vi. 
Father is merciful, in caring for the strangers, and defending 36. ee 
the fatherless and widow, in helping those to right that suffer 
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wrong, and in doing works of piety and charity and mercy. 
The Duty concerneth all in general. 

§. 10, 10. But Princes, Judges, Magistrates, and all that are in 
authority, are more specially engaged to follow the example 
of God herein, sith God hath been pleased to set a special 
mark of honour upon them, in youchsafing to put His own 
name upon them, and so to make them a kind of petty gods 

Ps. Ixxxii. upon earth: Dixit, Dii, I have said, Ye are gods. Not so 
E much, be sure, for the exalting of their power, and to procure 
them due honour, esteem, and obedience from those that are 
under them, though that also no doubt was intended thereby, 
as to instruct them in their duty, and eftsoons* to remember 
them that they are very unworthy the glorious title they bear 
of being gods, if they do not imitate the great and true God, by 
exercising their godships, if I may so speak, in doing good 
and protecting innocency. Flatterers will be ready enough to 
tell you, You are gods; but it is to evil and pernicious pur- 
poses, to swell you up with conceits of I know not what omni- 
potency. [ You are gods, and therefore may do what you will, 
without fear in yourselves, or control from any other. They 
that tell you so with such an intention, are lars; and you 
should not give them any countenance, or credit, or so much 
as the hearing. But when the God of truth telleth you, Ye 
are gods, He telleth you withal in the same place, and as it 
were with the same breath, what you are to do answerably to 
that title, and by what evidence you must approve yourselves 
Ps. Ixxxii. to be gods.| Defend the poor and fatherless, saith He in that 
o* Psalm ; See that such as be in need and necessity have right. 
Deliver the outcast and poor: Save them from the hand of 
the ungodly. This premised, it then followeth, one verse only 
Ibid.6. interserted, J have said, Ye are gods. As if He had said, So 
do, and then you are gods indeed; but without this care, you 
are idols, and not gods. Much like the idol-gods of the Hea- 
Ps. cxv. then, that have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, mouths 


ha : 

is and speak not; that have a great deal of worship from the 
people, and much reverence, but are good for nothing. By 

Re this very argument, in Baruch, are such idols disproved to be 

36-40. gods. They can save no man from death, neither deliver the 
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weak from the mighty. They cannot restore a blind man to 
his sight, nor help any man in his distress. They can show 
no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the fatherless. How 
should a man then think and say that they are gods ? 

11. I hope the greatest upon earth need think it no dispa-  §.11. 
ragement to their greatness, to look down upon the afflictions 
of their meanest brethren, and to stoop to their necessities, 
when the great God of Heaven and earth, who hath His Ps. cxiii. 
dwelling so high, yet humbleth Himself to behold the simple” 
that lie as low as the dust, and to lift up the poor that sticketh 
fast in the mire. The Lord looked down from His Sanctu- cii. 19, 20. 
ary: from the Heaven did the Lord behold the earth; that 
He might hear the mournings of such as be in captivity, and 
deliver the children appointed unto death. So then, for the 
performance of this Duty, thou hast God’s commandment upon 
thee, and thou hast God’s example before thee. If there be 
in thee any true fear of God, thou wilt obey His command ; 
and if any true hope in God, follow His Example. 

12. If from God we look downward, in the next place, upon — §. 12. 
ourselves, and duly consider either what power we have, or 
what need we may have, from both considerations we may dis- 
cover yet further the necessity of this Duty. And first from 
our power. There is no power but of God; and God bestoweth 
no power upon man, nor indeed upon any creature whatso- 
ever, to no purpose. The natural powers and faculties, as well 
of our reasonable souls as of our organical bodies, they have 
all of them their several uses and operations unto which they 
are designed. And by the principles of all good Philosophy 
we cannot conceive of power, but in order and with reference 
to act.* Look, then, what power God hath put into any of our 
hands, in any kind and in any measure, it heth us upon to 
employ it, to the best advantage we can, for the good of our 
brethren; for to this very end God hath given us that power, 
whatever it be, that we might do good therewithal. The Lord 
hath in His wise Providence so disposed the things of this 
world, that there should ever be some rich, to relieve the ne- 
cessities of the poor, and some poor, to exercise the charity of 
the rich. So likewise He hath laid distresses upon some that 
they might be succoured by the power of others, and lent 
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power to some that they might be able to succour the dis- 
tresses of others.» Now as God Himself, to whom all power 
properly and originally belongeth. delighteth to manifest His 
power rather in showing mercy than in works of destruction— 
Ps. Isii. 11, God spake once, twice have I heard the same, that power be- 
a longeth unto God, and that Thou, Lord, art merciful. O let 
Ixxix. 12. ae . 
the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come before Thee : ac- 
cording to the greatness of Thy power preserve Thou those 
that are appointed to die—so all those upon whom God hath 
derived any part of that power should consider that God gave 
2 Cor. xiii. it them for edification, not for destruction; to do good withal, 
aa and to help the distressed, and to save the innocent; not to 
trample upon the poor, and oppress those that are unable to 
resist. Pestifera vis est, valere ad nocendume It is in truth 
a great weakness in any man, rather than a demonstration of 
power, to stretch his power for the doing of mischief. An 
evident argument whereof is that observation of our Solomon 
Prov. in Proverbs xxviii, confirmed also by daily experience, that @ 
eh poor man, that oppresseth the poor, is ever the most merciless 
oppressor. It is in matter of power many times, as it is in 
matter of learning. They that have but a smattering in scho- 
larship, you shall ever observe to be the forwardest to make 
ostentation of those few ends they have,t because they fear 
there would be little notice taken of their learning, if they 
should not now show it when they can. And yet, you may 
observe, that withal it oftentimes falleth out very unluckily 
with them, that, when they think most of all to show their 
scholarship, they then most of all, by some gross mistake or 
other, betray their ignorance. It is even so in this case. Men 
of base spirit and condition, when they have gotten the ad- 
vantage of a little power, conceive that the world would not 
know what goodly men they are,¢ if they should not do some 
act or other whereby to show forth their power to the world. 
And then, their minds being too narrow to comprehend any 
brave and generous way whereby to do it, they cannot frame 
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to do it any other way than by trampling upon those that are 
below them ; and that they do beyond all reason, and without 
all mercy. 

13. This argument, taken from the end of that power that 5. 13. 
God giveth us, was wisely and to good purpose pressed by 
Mordecai to Queen Esther, when she made difficulty to go 
into the Presence, to intercede for the people of the Jews, 
after that Haman had plotted their destruction. Who know- Esther iv. 
eth, saith he there, whether thow art come to the kingdom for '* 
such a time as this? As if he had said, Consider the mar- 
vellous and gracious Providence of God, in raising thee, who 
wert of a despised nation and kindred, to be partaker with 
the most potent Monarch in the world in the royal crown and 
bed. Think not but the Lord therein certainly intended some 
great work to be done by thy hand and power for His poor 
distressed Church. Now the hour is come. Now, if ever, will it 
be seasonable for thee to make use of those great fortunes that 
God hath advanced thee to, and to try how far, by what power 
and interest thou hast in the King’s favour, thou canst prevail 
for the reversing of Haman’s bloody decree, and the preserv- 
ing our whole nation from utter destruction. And of this 
argument there seemeth to be some intimation in the very 
Text, as those words in the twelfth verse may, and that not 
unfitly, be understood: He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it? That is, He that hath preserved thee from falling 
into that trouble and misery whereunto He hath suffered thy 
distressed brother to fall, and hath kept thee in safety and 
prosperity for this end, that thou mightest the better be able 
to succour those that are helpless, doth not He take know- 
ledge what use thou makest of that power, and whether thou 
art mindful to employ it for thy brother’s good, yea or no? 

14. Neither yet only look at the power thou now hast, but ¢. 14. 
consider withal, what need thou mayest have of the help of 
others hereafter. The world is full of changes and chances, 
and all things under the sun are subject to rolling. Thou, 
who by reason of thy present power art now sought and sued 
to by others, by a thousand casualties more than thou canst 
imagine, mayest be brought to crave help from others. Now 
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the Rule of Equity is, Do as thou wouldest be done to. As 
thou wouldest expect help from those that are able to succour 
thee, if thyself stoodest in need, so be ready, now it is in thy 
power to do it, to succour those that stand in need of thy help 
and expect it from thee. Learn by that speech of Joseph’s 

Gen. xlii. brethren, when they were distressed in Egypt. We were 

a verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the an- 
guish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear: therefore is this distress come unto us. Learn, I say, 
from that speech of theirs, what a dreadful pang and torture 
and corrosive it will be to thy conscience hereafter in the day 
of thy calamity, when thou shalt sue to others, and find but 
cold comfort from them, if thy heart can then tell thee that, 
though men be hard, yet God is just; and that with what 
measure thou meetedst to others before, it is now measured 
back again, with advantage perhaps, into thine own bosom. 
To prevent which misery, learn wisdom of the unjust steward, 
even to make thee friends of thy Mammon, and of thy power, 
and of all those blessed opportunities and advantages thou en- 
joyest, by doing good with them whilst thou hast time, that, 
when the tide shall turn, thou mayest also find friends to help 
in time of need, to stand by thee in the day of adversity, and 

Ps, cix. 30. to deliver thy soul from unrighteous Judges. He that would 
readily find help, it is but meet and right he should readily 
lend help. 

§. 15. 15. Pass we now from ourselves, in the third place, to those 
poor oppressed ones, to whom, as a fit object for our justice 
and charity to be exercised upon, we owe this Duty of suc- 
cour and subvention. From whose condition we may find 
sundry further excitements to the performance of this Duty, 
if we shall consider the greatness of their distress, the scarcity 
of their friends, and the righteousness of their cause. Whereof 
the first proceedeth from the cruelty, the second from the po- 
tency, the third from the avarice, ambition, or other iniquity 
of their oppressors. First, many times the distresses of poor 
men under the hand of their oppressors are grievous, beyond 
the imagination of those that never felt them. They are ex- 
pressed in the Text, whether by way of Synecdoche, one spe- 
cial kind being put to include all the rest, or by an hyperbo- 
lical amplification for the fuller expressing of the grievousness 
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thereof, by the terms of death and slaughter. Jf thou forbear 

to deliver them that are drawn to death, and those that are 

ready to be slain. Verily oppressors are covetous ; and they 

that are covetous are cruel too. For though their aim be the 

spoil, and not the blood, yet, rather than fail of the spoil, 

they will not stick at the blood too. Come, let us lay watt for Prov. i. 11- 
blood. .... We shall fill our houses with spoil. And so the** 
oppressor proveth both a thief and a murderer: a thief in the 

end he aimeth at, and a murderer in the means whereby to 

obtain it: as Ahab took away Naboth’s life, that he might: Kings 
enjoy his vineyard. Now surely that man hath very little ’* 
compassion in his bowels, that will not set forward a foot, nor 

reach out a hand, nor open a lip, to save the precious life of 

his poor brother, when he may so easily do it. Were it but 

an Ox, or an ass, or some beast of less value, that lay weltred* Deut. xxii. 
in a ditch, common humanity will require we should lend our ah 
hand, and put to our best strength, to draw him out. Xeno- 
crates made scruple of hurting the sparrow that flew into his 
lap when a hawk pursued it. And ought not we then much 
more to set ourselves, with that power we have, by all lawful 
means, to deliver our brother from the snare and from the pit 
of destruction ? 

16. Aye, you will say. If it were to save a man’s life, much 
might be: we would then strain ourselves a little to speak, or 
to do, for him. But that is a case seldom happeneth in a set- 
tled government, such as, blessed be God for it, we live under. 
The common oppressions of these times are of a lower nature ; 
and we are not bound by the Text to set in,t but in the case 
of life. In petty grievances may we not leave men to the 
course of the Law, and to shift as well as they can for them- 
selves ? we would be loath to get the displeasure of some great 
ones we live near and hold fair correspondency with, when 
we need not, and for trifles.» For answer, First, although the 
Text speaks expressly only of death, yet, by a Synecdoche 
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* ©weltred.’ To welter is ex- 
plained in Jamieson, ‘to roll,’ ‘to 


overturn.’ In the Craven Glossary, 
“to welt’ and ‘ welted’ are given as 
bearing the same sense. 
& [kataynoas peOnkev,| elmo, 
\ c a cal A > , . 
rov tkerny Se pn exdiddva. Diog. 


below, §. 17. and compare Sermon 
vii. ad Aulam, §. 26. 
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membri usual in the Scriptures, all other violences and inju- 
ries are intended. As in the Law, under the name of murder, 
all malice and revenge, and under the name of adultery, for- 
S. Matt.v. nication and all other uncleannesses are forbidden. Secondly, 
aoe! though oppressions should not be directly intended in the 
Text, yet might they be inferred from it by the rule of pro- 
portion, and for the reason of equity. For where there is the 
same reason of Equity as in the present case, although with 
some difference of proportion or degree, there is also the 
same obligation of Duty, the said difference of proportion or 
degree still observed. But indeed, Thirdly, I take it that all 
oppressions are not only intended, but also expressed under 
the names of death and slaughter; because to take away a 
man’s substance, whereby he should maintain his life, is, énter- 
pretative and to common intendment, all one as to take away 
Gen. iv. 10.the very life itself. Therefore, as Abel’s blood crieth, so the 
3 ee labourer’s wages crieth. And the Scriptures so speak of op- 
Is. iii. 15. pressors as of those that grind the faces of the poor, that 
eat them up by morsels; or that, to save the labour of chew- 
ing, swallow them up whole, as the greater fishes do the 
Amos viii. small ones; by which means they make the poor of the land 
~ to fail, as the Prophet speaketh. [That which maintaineth 
life is not only according to the phrase of the world in most 
languages, but even in Holy Scriptures themselves, sometimes 
so mentioned, as if it were the very life itself,i the substance, 
essence, or being of a man. And he that should violently take 
away that from another, if the wise son of Sirach were of the 
inquest, would certainly be found guilty of no less than mur- 
Becclus. der. Hear his verdict in the case, and the reason of it. The 
my 6bread of the needy is their life: he that defraudeth him 
thereof is a man of blood. He that taketh away his neigh- 
bowr’s living slayeth him; and he that defraudeth the la- 
bourer of his hire is a bloodshedder. 

§.17. 17. And as these poor ones deserve our pity and our help, 
in regard of the grievousness of their distresses, so are we, 
secondly, bound so much the more to endeavour to succour 
them, by how much the more they are destitute of friends or 
other means whereby to relieve or help themselves. The 


i Aveikevy avrois rov Biov. S. Luke xv.12. dmavra tov Biov. 8S. Luke 
Ody Zt 
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Scriptures therefore especially commend to our care and pro- 
tection the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow; for these 
are of all others the most exposed to the injuries and oppres- 
sions of their potent adversaries, because they have few or no 
friends to take their part: so that, if men of place and power 
shall not stick close to them in their righteous causes, they 
will be overborne and undone. This Solomon saw with much 
grief and indignation, insomuch as out of that very considera- 
tion he praiseth the dead that were already dead, more than Eccl. iv. 
the living that were yet alive, when, viewing all the oppres-" 
sions that are done under the sun, he beheld the tears of such 

as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 
side of their oppressors there was power; but they had no 
comforter. Power, and might, and friends, and part-taking,* 

on the one side: no power, no strength, no friends, no com- 
forter on the other side. When things are thus,—and thus 
they have ever been, and thus will they ever be, more or less, 
whilst the world continueth,—there is then a rich opportunity 
for every great and good man, especially for every conscion- 
able Magistrate, to set in for God’s cause, and in God’s stead, 
and by the greatness of his power to stop the course of vio- 
lence and oppression, and to rescue out of the hands of the 
mighty those that are marked out to destruction or undoing. 
Then is it a fit time for him to buckle on his armour with Job, 

to gird himself with zeal and righteousness as with a breast- Job xxix. 
plate, to close with the giant-oppressor, and not to give over ee 
the combat till he have broken the jaws of the wicked, and Job xxix. 
plucked the prey out of his teeth. A good Magistrate should '” 
be, as he was, eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, a husband to 
the widow, a father to the orphan, a brother to the stranger : 

in a word, as St. Paul was, but in another sense, Omnia om- 
nibus, All things to all men, according to their several neces- 
sities and occasions, that by all means he might at least save 


some from oppression and wrong. 

18. But that which, above all other considerations, should  §. 18. 
stir up our compassion to those that are in distress, and make 
us bestir ourselves in their behalf, is that which I mentioned 


* «part-taking.’ Compare Ser- §. 32; Sermon vy. ad Populum, 
mon viii. ad Aulam, §.8. and xiv. §. 28. 
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in the third place, the Equity of their cause: when, by the 
power and iniquity of an unjust adversary, they are in danger 
to be overborne in a righteous matter. For, unless their mat- 
ters be good and right, be they never so poor, their distresses 
never so great, we should not pity them: I mean, not so to 
pity them as to be assistant to them therein. For as in God, 
so in every minister of God, every Magistrate, and in every 
child of God, every good man, justice and mercy should meet 

Ps, Ixxxv. together, and kiss each other. Justice without mercy, and 

oe mercy without justice, are both alike hateful to God, both 

alike to be shunned of every good man and Magistrate. Lest 
therefore any man should deceive himself, by thinking it a 
glorious or a charitable act to help a poor man howsoever, the 

Exod. xxiii. Lord hath given an express prohibition to the contrary, Thou 

3: shalt not countenance a poor man in his cause. That is, in a 

good cause shrink not from him ; but, if his cause be naught, 
let his poverty be what it will be, thou mayest not countenance 

Prov. xxiv. him in it. He that hath respect of persons in judginent 

a3: cannot but transgress; and he that respecteth a man for his 
poverty is no less a respecter of persons than he that re- 
specteth a man for friendship, or neighbourhood, or greatness, 
or a bribe. In this case, the Magistrate cannot propose to 
himself a fitter or safer example than that of God Himself, 
who, as He often professeth to have a special care over the 
stranger, and fatherless, and widow, and needy, so doth He 
often declare His proceedings to be evermore without respect 
of persons. 

§. 19. 19. That therefore, whilst we avoid the one extreme, that 
of incompassion,* we may not fall into the other, that of fool- 
ish pity, it will be needful that we rightly understand Solo- 
mon’s purpose in the Text. For it may, perhaps, seem to 
some to be here intended, that every man should do his ut- 
most to save the life of every other man, that is in danger to 
lose it. And accordingly many men are forward, more than 
any good subject hath cause to conf them thanks for, to de- 
precate the favour of the Judge for the saving of some heinous 

* “incompassion.’ See Sermon More correctly, by Tyrwhitt, ‘ to 
il. §. 26. and ad Aulam, x. 30. feel thankful and obliged.’ Skinner 
ft ‘con them thanks.’ ‘To con compares the Greek idiom, ydpuy e- 


thanks’ is explained by Nares ‘to dévar, xdpw yryvdoxew. See the note 
study expressions of gratitude.’ on could,’ Serm.v.ad Aulam, §. 19. 
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malefactor, or to sue out a pardon for a wilful murderer, or, 
say it be, but to help some busy crafty companion* to come 
fair off in a foul business. And, when they have so done, as 
if they had deserved a garland for their service,‘ so do they 
glory among their neighbours at their return from these great 
assemblies, that their journey was well bestowed, for they had 
saved a proper man from the gallows, or holpen a good fellow 
out of the briars. Alas, little do such men consider, that they 
glory in that which ought rather to be their shame, such 
glorying is not good. For, albeit in the Text it be not ex- 
pressedly so set down, yet must Solomon of necessity be 
understood to speak of the delivering of such only as are un- 
justly drawn to the slaughter, and not of such malefactors as, 
by robberies, rapes, murders, treasons, and other guiltinesses, 
have justly deserved the sentence of death by the Law. For 
we must so understand him here, as not to make him contra- 
dict himself, who elsewhere telleth us that it is the part and 
property of a wise King to scatter the wicked, and to bring Prov. xx. 
the wheel over them; and that he that hath done violence to Be m 
the blood of any person should fly to the pit, and no man 
should stay him. Against murder the Lord provided by an 
early Law, enacted and published before him out of whose 
loins the whole world after the flood was to be repeopled, to 
show it was not meant for a national and temporary ordi- 
nance, but for an universal and perpetual Law: Whoso shed- Gen. ix. 6. 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed. And that 
Judges should be very shy and tender how they grant par- 
dons or reprievals in that case, He established it afterwards Numb. 

: : SeKOK Vie M. 
among His own people by a most severe sanction: Ye shall 
take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, which ts 
guilty of death; but he shall surely be put to death. And 
there is a reason of it there given also: For blood, saith He, 
defileth the land ; and the land cannot be cleansed from the 
blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed 
it. Read that passage with attention; and if both forehead 
and conscience be not harder than the nether millstone, thou 


* *companion.’? See Sermon iv. vid. Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. v. 6. 
ad Aulam, §. 30. Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi. 4.  Valer. 
k Civica corona,—servati civis Max. iii. 2. [26.] 
decus. Tacit. Ann. iii. [21. xii. 31.] 
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canst not have either the heart or the face to glory in it as a 
brave exploit, whoever thou art that hast been the instrument 
to save the life of a murderer. 

§. 20. 20. Indeed all offences are not of that heinous nature that 
murder is, nor do they cry so loud for vengeance as murder 
doth. And therefore, to procure undeserved favour for a 
smaller offender is not so great a sin as to do it for a mur- 
derer. But yet, so far as the proportion holdeth, it is a sin 
still. Especially where favour cannot be shown to one man 
but to the wrong and grievance of some other, as it happeneth 
usually in those judicial controversies that are betwixt party 
and party for trial of right. Or where favour cannot be shown 
to an offender but with wrong and grievance to the public, as 
it most times falleth out in criminal causes, wherein the King 
and Commonwealth are parties. Solomon hath taught us, that, 
as well he that justifieth the wicked as he that condemneth the 

Prov. xvii. Just are an abomination to the Lord. Yea, and that for any 

oF thing that appeareth to the contrary from the Text and in 
thesi, for circumstances may make a difference either way in 
hypothesi, they are both equally abominable. In doubtful 
cases, it is doubtlessly better and safer to incline to mercy than 
to severity :! better ten offenders should escape, than one inno- 
cent person suffer. But that is to be conceived only when 
things are doubtful, so as the truth cannot be made appear ; 
but, where things are notorious and evident, there to justify 
the guilty and to condemn the innocent are, still, equal abomi- 
nations. 

§. 21. 21. That which you are to do then in the behalf of the poor 
is this: First, to be rightly informed, and, so far as morally you 
can, well assured, that their cause be just. For mean and poor 
people are nothing less, but ordinarily much more, unreason- 
able than the great ones are; and, if they find the ear of the 
Magistrate open to hear their grievances, as is very meet it 
should be, they will be often clamorous and importunate with- 
out either cause or measure. And if the Magistrate be not 
very wary and wise in receiving informations, the country 
swain may chance prove too cunning for him, and make him 


1 Semper, quidquid dubium est, humanitas inclinat in melius. Seneca 
Eniet ae quidq > 
pist. 81. 
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but a stale,* whereby for himself to get the start of his adver- 
sary; and so the Magistrate may, in fine and unawares, be- 
come the instrument of oppression, even then when his inten- 
tion was to vindicate another from it. [The truth of the 
matter therefore to be first throughly sifted out, the circum- 
stances duly weighed, and, as well as the legal, the equitable 
right examined and compared; and this to be done with all 
requisite diligence and prudence, before you engage in the 
poor man’s behalf. | 

22. But if, when this is done, you then find that there is 
much right and equity on his side, and that yet, for want of 
skill or friends or means to manage his affairs, he is in danger 
to be foiled in his righteous cause; or if you find that his 
adversary hath a legal advantage of him; or that he hath de 
rigore incurred the penalty of some disused statute, yet did 
not offend wilfully, out of the neglect of his known duty, or a 
greedy covetous mind, or other sinister and evil intention, but 
merely out of his ignorance and inexperience, and in the sim- 
plicity of his heart; as those two hundred Israelites that fol- 2 Sam. xv. 
lowed after Absalom when he called them, not knowing any" 
thing of his conspiracy, had done an act of treason, yet were 
not formally traitors: in either of these cases, I say, you may 
not forsake the poor man, or despise him, because he is poor 
or simple. But you ought so much the rather to stick by him, 
and to stand his friend to the utmost of your power. You 
ought to give him your counsel and your countenance, to speak 
for him, and write for him, and ride for him, and do for him, 
to procure him right against his adversary in the former case, 
and in the latter case favour from the Judge. In either case 
to hold back your hand, to draw back your help from him, if 
it be in the power of your hand to do him any help, is that sin, 
for which, in the judgment of Solomon in the Text, the Lord 
will admit no excuse. 

23. Come we now, in the last place, to some reasons or 
motives taken from the effects of the Duty itself. If carefully 


Henry VI, 3. ‘Had he none 


* ¢a stale,’ a tool. Used here in 
else to Boies a tale, but me?’ Stale 


a sense entirely different from that 
which it bears in Sermon xiii. ad 
Aulam, §.18. Compare Shakspeare, 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. ‘ Poor I 
am but his stale.’ III Part of King 


SANDERSON, VOL. II. 


is still in use, in Leicestershire, for 
a handle, e. g. ‘ mopstale,’ ‘ broom- 
stale? See Evans’ Leicestershire 
Words and Phrases. 
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and conscionably performed, it will gain honour and estimation 
both to our persons and places, purchase for us the prayers 
and blessings of the poor, yea, and bring down a blessing 
from God, not upon us and ours only, but upon the State and 
Commonwealth also. But where the Duty is neglected, the 
effects are quite contrary. First, do you know any other thing 
that will bring a man more glory and renown in the common 
opinion of the world, than to show forth at once both justice 
Prov. iii. 3, and mercy, by doing good and protecting the innocent? Let 
a not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about thy neck ; 
write them upon the table of thine heart: so shalt thow find 
Javour and good understanding, or acceptance, in the sight of 
God and man. As a rich, sparkling diamond addeth both 
value and lustre to a golden ring, so do these virtues of justice 
and merey well attempered bring a rich addition of glory to 
the crowns of the greatest Monarchs. 
Hoe Reges habent 
Magnificum et ingens, [nulla quod rapiat dies ; | 
Prodesse miseris, supplices fido Lare 
Protegere.™ 
Every man is bound by the Law of God and of charity, as to 
give to every other man his due honour, so to preserve the 
honour that belongeth to his own person and place ; for charity, 
in performing the duties of every commandment, beginneth at 
home. Now here is a fair and honest and sure way, for all 
you that are in place of authority and judicature, or sustain 
the persons of Magistrates, to hold up the reputation both of 
your persons and places, and to preserve them from scorn and 
contempt. Execute judgment and justice with wisdom and 
diligence ; take knowledge of the vexations of those that are 
brought into the courts, or otherwise troubled without cause ; 
be sensible of the groans and pressures of poor men in the day 
of their adversity ; protect the innocent from such as are too 
mighty or too crafty for him; hew in pieces the snares, and 
break the jaws of the cunning and cruel oppressor ; and deliver 
those that are drawn either to death or undoing. 
8. 24, 24. The course is preposterous and vain, which some men, 
ambitious of honour and reputation, take to get themselves put 


m Seneca, [Medea, ii. 222-5. Quoted above, Sermon i. ad Mag. §. 10.] 
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into the place of Magistracy and authority, having neither 
head nor heart for it. I mean, when they have neither know- 
ledge and experience in any measure of competency to under- 
stand what belongeth to such places, nor yet any care or 
purpose at all to do God, their King, and country good service 
therein. The wise son of Sirach checketh such ambitious 
spirits for their unseasonable forwardness that way. Seek not Hcclus. vii. 
of the Lord preeminence, neither of the King the seat of* 
honour. Think not he hath any meaning to dissuade or dis- 
hearten men of quality and parts for meddling with such em- 
ployments ; for then the service should be neglected. No, men 
that are gifted for it, although the service cannot be attended 
without some both trouble and charge, yet should not, for the 
avoiding either of charge or trouble, (indeed they cannot 
without sin,) seek either to keep themselves out of the Com- 
mission, or to get themselves off again, being on. His meaning 
clearly is, only to repress the ambition of those that look after 
the title, because they think it would be some glory to them; 
but are not able, for want either of skill or spirit, or through 
sloth not willing, to perform the duties. And so he declareth 
himself a little after there; Seek not to be a Judge, being not Verse 6. 
able to take away iniquity: lest at any time thou fear the 
person of the mighty, and lay a stumbling-block in the way 
of thy uprightness. 

25. Did honour indeed consist (which is the ambitious man’s — §. 25. 
error) either only or chiefly in the empty title, we might well 
wish him good luck with his honour. But since true honour 
hath a dependence upon virtue, being the wages, as some, or, 
as others have rather chosen to call it, the shadow of it, it is 
a very vanity to expect the one without some care had of the 
other. Would any man, not forsaken of his senses, look for a 
shadow, where there is no solid body to cast it? or, not of his 
reason, demand wages, where he hath done no service? Yet 
such is the perverseness of our corrupt nature through sloth 
and self-love, that what God would have go together, the 
honour and the burden, we would willingly put asunder. Every 
man almost would draw to himself as much of the honour as 
he can. If it be a matter of credit or gain, then, Why should 
not I be respected in my place, as well as another? But yet 
withal would every man almost put off from himself as much 

U 2 
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of the burden as he can. If it be a matter of business and 
trouble, then, Why may not another man do it as well as I? 
Like lazy servants, so are we: that love to be before-hand with 
their wages, and behind-hand with their work. 

§. 26. 26. The truth is, there is an outward, and there is an inward 
honour. The outward honour belongeth immediately to the 
place, and the place casteth it upon the person, so that what- 
soever person holdeth the place, it is meet he should have the 
honour due to the place, whether he deserve it or not. But the 
inward honour pitcheth immediately upon the person, and but 
reflecteth upon the place; and that honour will never be had 
without desert. What the Apostle said of the Ministry is in 

1Tim.v. some sense also true of the Magistracy : they that labour faith- 

ee fully in either, are worthy of double honour. Labour, or 
labour not, there is a single honour due to them; and yet not 
so much to them as to their places and callings; but yet to 
them too, for the place’s sake; and we are unjust if we with- 
hold it from them, though they should be most unworthy of it. 
But the double honour, that inward honour of the heart to 
accompany the outward, will not be had where there is not 
worth and industry in some tolerable measure to deserve it. 
The knee-worship, and the cap-worship, and the lip-worship, 
they may have that are in worshipful places and callings, 
though they do little good in them. But the heart-worship 
they shall never have, unless they be ready to do justice, and 
to show mercy, and be diligent and faithful in their callings. 

§.27. 247. Another fruit and effect of this Duty, where it is honestly 
performed, are the hearty prayers and blessings of the poor: 
as, on the contrary, their bitter curses and imprecations, where 
it is slighted or neglected. We need not look far to find the 
truth hereof asserted in both the branches: we have Text for 

Prov. xxiv. it in this very chapter. He that saith unto the wicked, Thou 
aaete are righteous, him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor 
him: but to them that rebuke him shall be delight, and a 
good blessing shall come upon them. Every man shall kiss 
his lips that giveth a right answer. As he that withholdeth 
corn in the time of dearth, having his garners full, pulleth 
upon himself deservedly the curses of the poor, but they will 
pour out blessings abundantly upon the head of him, that in 
Proy.xi.26. compassion to them will let them have it for their money : so 
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he that by his place having power and means to succour those 
that are distressed, and to free them from wrongs and oppres- 
sions, will seasonably put forth himself and his power to do 
them right, shall have many a blessing from their mouths, and 
many a good wish from their hearts; but many more bitter Prov.xxviii. 
curses" both from the mouth and heart, by how much men?” 
are more sensible of discourtesies than of benefits, and readier 
_ to curse than to bless, if they find themselves neglected. And 
the blessings and cursings of the poor are things not to be 
wholly disregarded. Indeed, the curse causeless shall not Prov. xxvi. 
come: neither is the Magistrate to regard the curses of bad ™ 
people so far as either to be deterred thereby from punishing 
them according to their desert, or to think he shall fare ever 
the worse, doing but his duty, for such curses. For such 
words are but wind; and, as Solomon saith elsewhere, He that Eccl. xi. 4. 
observeth the wind shall not sow, so he that regardeth the 
speeches of vain persons shall never do his duty as he ought 
to do. In such cases, that of David must be their meditation 
and comfort, Though they curse, yet bless Thou. And as there Ps. cix. 28. 
is little terror in the causeless curses, so there is as little com- 
fort in the causeless blessings of vain evil men. But yet where 
there is cause given, although he cannot be excused from sin ~ 
that curseth, for we ought to bless and to pray for, not to Rom. xii. 
curse, even those that wrong us and persecute us, yet Vae as 
homini withal, woe to the man from whom the provocation 
cometh. Such curses, as they proceed from the bitterness of 
the soul of the grieved person in the mean time, so they will 
be in the end bitterness to the soul of him that gave cause of 
grievance. And if there were not, on the other side, some 
comfort in the deserved blessings of the poor, it had been no 
wisdom for Job to comfort himself with it, as we see he did 
in the day of his great distress: The blessing of him that Job xxix. 
was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's '* 
heart to sing for joy. 
28. But say these poor ones should be so charitable, as very — §. 28. 
seldom they be, as not to curse us when we have despised 
them, or so unthankful, as seldom they are otherwise, as not 
N “Og pev amnuns T adros &n Kal amnvéa €id7, 
Tad€e karapavra mavres Bporol dye drigce 
Zog. Homer. Odyss. xix. 329. 
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to bless us when we have relieved them, yet the Lord, who 
hath given every man a charge concerning his brother, and 
committed the distresses of the poor to our care and trust, will 
take district* knowledge how we deal with them, and unpar- 
tially recompense us thereafter. Doth not He consider ? and 
shall not He render to every man according to his works ? 
the last words of the Text. If therefore you have done your 
duty faithfully, let it never discourage you that unrighteous 
and unthankful men forget it. They do but their kind: the 
_ comfort is, that yet God will both remember it and requite it. 
Heb. vi. 10. God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of 
love, saith the Apostle. He will remember it, you see. And 
Ps. xli.1. then, saith David, Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy: the Lord shall deliver him in the time of trouble. 
He will requite it too. He that for God’s sake helpeth his 
poor brother to right that suffereth wrong, he doth therein at 
once, first, an act of mercy, because it is done in the behalf of 
a distressed man; and an act, secondly, of justice, because it 1s 
done in a righteous cause; and thirdly, being done for the 
S. James i. Lord’s sake, an act of religion also: Pure religion and unde- 
2s filed before God, even the Father, is this, t6 visit the fatherless 
and widow in their afiictions. And is it possible that God, 
who delighteth in the exercise of every one of them singly, 
should suffer an act to pass unrewarded, wherein there is a 
happy concurrence of three such excellent virtues together, as 
are justice, mercy, and religion? The Prophet Jeremy, to 
reprove Jehoiachin’s tyranny and oppression, upbraideth him 
with his good father Josiah’s care and conscience to do justice 
Jer. xxii. and to show mercy, after this manner. Did not thy father 
15,16 eat and drink, and do judgment and justice, and then it was 
well with him? He judged the cause of the poor and needy ; 
then it was well with him: was not this to know me? saith 
8. James ii. the Lord. But now on the contrary, He shall have judg- 
Poy. xxi, ment without mercy, that showeth no mercy. He that stoppeth 
13. his ears against the cry of the poor, he shall also cry himself, 
but shall not be heard. Many other like passages there are 
in the Scriptures to the same effect, 


* ‘district,’ strict, severe, a Latinism. Compare Sermon i. ad Popu- 
lum, §.12, Sermon iv. §. 14. 
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29. Nay, moreover, the general neglect of this Duty pulleth §- 29- 
down the wrath of God, not only upon those particular persons 
that neglect it, but also upon the whole nation where it is in 
such general sort neglected. O house of David, thus saith Jer. xxi. 12. 
the Lord, Execute judgment in the morning, and deliver him 
that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor: lest my fury 
go out lke fire, and burn that none can quench it, because 
of the evil of your doings. Brethren, we of this nation have 
cause to look to it in time; against whom the Lord hath of 
late manifested His just wrath, though tempered, as we must 
all confess, with much clemency : yea, and His hand is stretched 
out against us still, in the heavy plagues both of dearth * and 
death. Though the land be full of all manner of sin and lewd- 
ness,f and so the Lord might have a controversy with us for 
any of them, yet I am verily persuaded there are no other 
kinds of sins that have overspread the face of the whole land 
with such an universal contagion, as it were of a leprosy, as 
the sins of riot and oppression have done. Which two sins are 
not only the provoking causes, as any kind of sins may be, in 
regard of the justice of God, but also the sensible, instrumental 
causes in the eye of reason and experience, of much penury 
and mortality among us. 

30. Surely, then, as, to quench the fire, we use to withdraw — §. 30. 
the fuel, so, to turn away the heavy wrath of God from us, we 
should all put to our helping hands, each in his place and 
calling, but especially the Minister and the Magistrate, the 
one to cry down, the other to beat down, as all sins in general, 
so especially these of riot and oppression. Never think it will 
be well with us, or that it will be much better with us than 
now it is, or that it will not be rather every day much worse 
with us than it is, never look that disorders in the Church, 
distempers in the State, distractions in our judgments, diseases 
in our bodies, should be remedied or removed, and not rather 
more and more increased, if we hold on as we do, in pamper- 
ing every man his own flesh, and despising every man his poor 


* <dearth.’ On the 28th of Sep- sure and commandment concerning 
tember in this year, the King, tak- the same by Proclamation, &c. 
ing into consideration the general Rushworth, i. 72. 
scarcity and dearth of grain and + This seems a much harsher ver- 
victuals which was like to fall out dict than Sanderson had given five 
in the kingdom, declared his plea- years previously. See Serm. iil. §.26, 
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brother. So long as we think no pleasures too much for our- 
selves, no pressures too heavy for our brethren, stretch our- 

Amos vii. selves along and at ease upon our couches, eat of the fat, and 

ea drink of the sweet, without any touch of compassion in our 

vii. 10] bowels for the afflictions of others, we can expect no other 
but that the rod of God should abide upon us, either in dearths 
or pestilences, or, if they be removed, for God loveth some- 
times to shift His rods, in greater and heavier judgments in 
some other kind. 

§. 31. 31. But as to the particular of oppression,—for that of riot 
and intemperance, being beside the Text, I shall no further 
press,—my humble request to those that are in place of au- 
thority, and all others that have any office or attendance about 
the Courts, is this. For the love of God, and of yourselves, 
and your Country, be not so indulgent to your own appetites 
and affections, either of ease, as to reject the complaints, or of 
partiality, as to despise the persons, or of filthy luecre, as to 
betray the cause, of the fatherless and friendless. Suffer not, 
when his cause is good, a simple man to be circumvented by 
the wiliness, or a mean man to be overpowered by the great- 
ness, of a crafty or mighty adversary. Favour not a known 

Exod. xxiii. sycophant, nor open your lips to speak in a cause to pervert 
ee ,, Judgment, or to procure favour for a mischievous person. Turn 
not judgment into wormwood, by making him that meant no 
Is. xxix.31. hurt an offender for a word. Wrangle not in the behalf of 
a contenticus person, to the prejudice of those that desire to 
live quiet in the land. Devise not dilatory shifts to tug men 
on along in a tedious course of Law to their great charge and 
vexation ; but ripen their causes with all seasonable expedition 
for a speedy hearing. In a word, do what lieth in your power 
to the utmost, for the curbing of sycophants and oppressors, 
and the protecting of the peaceable and innocent: use the 
sword that God, by His deputy, hath put into your hands, for 
Rom. xiii. the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise and safety 
A ae Pet: of those that do well. So shall the hearts of every good man 
be enlarged towards you, and their tongues, to honour you, 
and to bless you, and to pray for you. Then shall God pour 
out His blessings abundantly upon you and yours: yea, it may 
be, upon others too, upon the whole land, by your means, and 
for your sakes. The Lord by His Prophet more than once 
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hath given us some comfortable assurance of such blessed 
effects to follow upon such premisses. The words are worthy 
to be taken notice of. If ye throughly execute judgment be- Jer. vii. 5— 
tween aman and his neighbour ; if ye oppress not the stranger,” 
the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not innocent blood in 
this place, ... then will I cause you to dwell in this place... 
Jor ever and ever. And in Jeremiah xxii, Hxecute ye judg- Jer. xxii. 
ment and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the>* 
hand of the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence to 
the stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed inno- 
cent blood in this place. For if ye do this thing indeed, then 
shall enter in by the gates of this house kings sitting upon 
the throne &ce. But if ye will not hear these words, I swear 
by myself, saith the Lord, that this house shall become a 
desolation. 

32. Concerning which and other like passages frequent in  §. 33. 
the holy Prophets, I see what may be readily opposed. ‘True 
it is, will some say, where these things are constantly and 
generally performed, a national judgment may thereby be re- 
moved, or a blessing procured. But what are two or three of 
us, if we should set ourselves to it with all our strength, able 
to do towards the turning away of God’s judgments, if there 
be otherwise a gencral neglect of the duty in the land? There 
is something of truth, I confess, in this objection ; for doubtless 
those passages in the Prophets aim at a general reformation. 
But yet consider, first, we have to deal with a wonderful 
gracious and merciful God, slow to anger and of great kind- Joel ii. 13. 
ness, and such a one as will easily be induced to repent Him 
of the evil. And who can tell, but He may return and repent, 
and leave a blessing behind Him, where but two or three in 
a whole nation do, in conscience of their duty, and in com- 
passion of the State, set themselves unfeignedly to do justice, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their God, though 
the generality should be corrupt? Especially, since we have, 
in the second place, such excellent precedents of the riches of 
His grace and goodness in this kind upon record, that we 
might not be without hope, if we do our part, though we were 
left even alone. God was ready to have spared the five cities Gen. xviii. 
of old, if there had been in them to be found but twice so" 
many righteous men. But He did actually spare Israel, by 
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instantly calling in a great plague which He had a little before 

sent among them for their sin, upon one single act of justice 

done by one single man. Phinehes, moved with an holy zeal, 

Ps. evi. 30. did but stand up, and executed judgment upon two shameless 
offenders, and the plague was stayed. Add hereunto that 

most gracious proclamation published in the fifth chapter of 
Jeremiah, and you cannot want encouragement to do every 

Jer. v. 1. man his own part, whatsoever the rest do. Run to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now and know, and 

seek in the broad places thereof, if you can find a man, if 

there be any that executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth, 

and I will pardon it. Or say, thirdly, that the sins of a 

nation should be grown to that ripeness, that the few righteous 

that are in it could not any longer adjourn the judgment, [for 

as there is a time of mercy, wherein the righteousness of one 

or a few may reprieve a whole nation from destruction, so 
Ezek. xiv. When the appointed time of their fatal stroke is come, though 
145.20 Noah, Job, and Daniel should be in the midst of it, they 
could prevail no further than the delivery of their own souls : | 

yet even there those that have been faithful shall have this 

benefit, that they shall be able to say with comfort, either in 

Ezek. iii the one sense or in the other, Liberavt animam meam. That 
a: is, they shall either be preserved from being overwhelmed in 
Jer. xxxix. the common destruction, [having their life given them for a 
Pee prey, and as a brand snatched out of the fire, as Noah escaped 
when all the world was-drowned, and Lot from the deflagra- 

tion of Sodom :] or, if God suffer them to be involved in the 

public calamities, have this comfort to sustain their souls withal, 

that they were not wanting to do their part toward the pre- 

venting thereof. But howsoever, why should any man, fourthly, 

to shift off his duty, unseasonably obtrude upon us a new piece 

of Metaphysics, which our Philosophers hitherto never owned, 

in abstracting the general reformation from the particulars ? 

For what is the general other than the particulars together ? 

And if ever there be a general reformation wrought, the par- 

ticulars must make it up. Do not thou then vainly talk of 

castles in the air, and of I know not what general reformation ; 

but if thou truly desirest such a thing, put to thy hand, and 

lay the first stone in thine own particular, and see what thy 

example can do. If other particulars move with thee, and so 
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a general reformation follow in some good mediocrity, thou 
hast whereof to rejoice, that thou hadst thy part, a leading 
part, in so good a work. But if others will not come on end* 
cheerfully, so as the work do not rise to any perfection, thou 
hast yet wherewithal to comfort thee, that the fault was not 
thine. 

33. Thus have you heard sundry reasons and inducements 
to stir you up to the cheerful performance of the Duty con- 
tamed in the Text, of doing justice and showing mercy in 
delivering the oppressed. Some in respect of God, who hath 
given us, first, His express command, to which our obedience, 
and, secondly, His own blessed example, to which our con- 
formity, is expected. Some in respect of ourselves, because, 
first, whatsoever power we have for the present, it was given 
us for this end, that we might therewithal be helpful to others ; 
and we know not, secondly, in what need we may stand here- 
after of like help from others. Some in respect of our poor 
distressed brethren, who deserve our pity and best further- 
ance: considering, first, the grievousness of their pressures ; 
secondly, the paucity of their friends; but, especially and 
thirdly, the equity and righteousness of their cause, when they 
are in danger to be spoiled by the cruelty, potency, and ini- 
quity of their adversaries. Some in respect of the Duty itself: 
the fruits and effects whereof ordinarily are, first, honour and 
renown in the world; secondly, the blessings and prayers of 
the poor; thirdly, the blessing of God upon us and ours; 
fourthly, the continuance of God’s mercies unto, and the re- 
versing of God’s judgments from, the land. 

34. In. the opening of which reasons, I have purposely 
pressed the Duty all along somewhat the more largely, that I 
might not trouble you with any further application at the 
close ; and therefore I hope it will not be expected. I presume 
you would rather expect, if we had time for it, that I should 
proceed to examine the usual excuses and pretensions that are 
made in this case, when the Duty hath been neglected ; which 
Solomon hath comprehended in those few words in the twelfth 
verse, Behold, we knew tt not; and withal referred them over, 
for the trial of what validity they are, to the judgment of 


* on end,’ continually, constantly. See Sermon xiii. ad Aulam, §. 34. 
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every man’s own heart, as the deputed Judge under God ; 
but, because that may be faulty and partial, in subordination 
to a higher tribunal, even that of God Himself, from whose 
sentence there lieth no further appeal. This I aimed at in the 
choice of the Text, as well as the pressing of the Duty. But 
having enlarged myself already upon the former point beyond 
my first intention, I may not proceed any further at this time ; 
nor will it be much needful I should, if what hath been already 
delivered be well laid to heart. Which God of His mercy 
vouchsafe, &c. 


SERMON V. 


AT THE ASSIZES AT LINCOLN, IN THE YEAR 1632, 


AT THE REQUEST OF SIR WILLIAM THOROLD, KNIGHT, 
THEN HIGH SHERIFF OF THAT COUNTY. 


Sermon II. on Proverss xxIy. 10-12. 


Lf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
Lf thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
and those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Be- 
hold, we knew tt not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart 
consider it? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it? and shall not He render to every man according 
to his works ? 


WE want Charity, but abound with Self-love. Our defect 
in that appeareth by our backwardness to perform our duties 
to our brethren, and our excess in this, by our readiness to 
frame excuses for ourselves. Solomon, intending, in that par- 
ticular whereat the Text aimeth, to meet with us in both 
these corruptions, frameth his speech in such sort as may serve 
best both to set on the Duty, and to take off the Excuses. 
And so the words consist of two main parts: the supposal of a 
Duty which all men ought to perform, in the tenth and 
eleventh verses, and the removal of those Excuses which most 
men pretend for non-performance, in the twelfth verse. Our 
Duty is to stand by our distressed bethren in the day of their 
adversity, and to do our best endeavour, by all lawful ways, to 
protect them from oppressions and wrongs, and to rescue them 
out of the hands of those that go about either by might or 
cunning to take from them either their lives or livelihoods. 
Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength ts small. 
Tf thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn to death, and 
those that are ready to be slain. From which words I have 


§. 4. 
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heretofore, upon occasion of the like meeting as this is, * 
spoken of the Duty in this place: showing the necessity, and 
enforcing the performance of it, from sundry important consi- 
derations, both in respect of God, and of ourselves, and of our 
poor brethren; and of the thing itself, in the blessed effects 
thereof, which I shall not trouble myself or you to repeat. 

2. Taking that therefore now for granted which was then 
proved, to wit, that it is our bounden duty to do as hath been 
said, but our great sin if it be neglected, I shall, at this time, 
by God’s assistance, and with your patience, proceed, as the Text 
leadeth me, to consider of the Excuses, in the remaining words, 
verse 12. If thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not ; doth not He 
that pondereth the heart consider it? and He that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not He know it? and shall not He reward 
every man according to his works ? For the better under- 
standing and more fruitful applying of which words, we are 
to inquire of two things; first, what the Excuses are, which 
Solomon here pointeth at, and, then, of what value and suffi- 
ciency they are. 

3. Many Excuses men have to put by this and every other 
duty, whereof some are apparently frivolous, and carry their 
confutation with them. Solomon striketh at the fairest : whereof 
three, the most principal, and the most usual of all, he seemeth 
to have comprehended in these few words, Behold, we knew it 
not. As thus. Either, first, we knew it not: that is, we never 
heard of their matters: they never made their grievances 
known to us. Or, secondly, we knew it not: that is, we had 
no clear evidence to give us full assurance that their cause 
was right and good. Or, thirdly, we knew it not: that is, 
though to our apprehension they had wrong done them, yet, as 
the case stood with them, we saw not by which ways we could 
possibly relieve them ; we knew not how to help it. 

4. These are the main Excuses: which of what value they 
are, 18 our next inquiry. Wherein Solomon’s manner of re- 
jecting them will be our best guide. Who neither absolutely 
condemneth them, because they may be sometimes just; nor 
yet promiscuously alloweth of them, because they are many 
times pretended without cause: but referreth them over, for 


* Tn the preceding Sermon, preached two years before this. 
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their more particular and due trial, to a double judicature. 
That is to say, to the judgment of every man’s heart and con- 
science first, as a deputy J udge under God; and, if that fail in 
giving sentence, as, being subject to so many errors and so 
much partiality, like enough it may, then to the judgment of 
God Himself, as the supreme, unerring, and impartial Judge, 
from whose sentence there lieth no appeal. Which judgment 
of God is in the Text amplified by three several degrees, or, as 
it were, steps of His proceeding therein, grounded upon so 
many divine attributes or properties, and each fitted to other 
in so many several propositions. Yet those not delivered 
categorically and positively, but, to add the greater strength 
and emphasis to them, put into the form of negative interro- 
gations or questions. Doth not He consider? doth not He 
know ? and shall not He render ? That is, most certainly and 
without all peradventure, He doth consider, and He doth 
know, and He will render. 

5. The first step of God’s judicial proceeding is for inqui-  §.5. 
sition, and that grounded upon His wisdom. First, Doth not 
He that pondereth the heart consider it? As if he had said, 
The Lord is a God of admirable wisdom, by whom are weighed 
not only the actions but also the spirits of men, and their very Prov. xvi. 25 
hearts pondered; neither is there any thing that may escape" ™ 
His inquiry. Trust not therefore to vain Excuses; for cer- 
tainly thy heart shall be throughly sifted, and thy pretensions 
narrowly looked into, when He taketh the matter into His 
consideration. Doth not He that pondereth the heart consider 
it? Secondly, the next step is for deprehension, or conyic- 
tion; and that grounded upon His knowledge or omniscience. 
And He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it? As if 
he had said, Thou mayest by colourable pretences delude men, 
who are strangers to thy soul, and cannot discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. But there is no dissembling before 
Him unto whose eyes all things are naked and open; nor ts Heb. iv.12, 
there any creature that is not manifest in His sight. He that me 
made thy soul at the first, and hath ever since kept it, and 
still keepeth it, observing every motion and inclination of it, 
He perfectly knoweth all that is in it; and if there be any 
hidden guile in any secret corner of it, though obscured from 
man’s search by never so many windings and labyrinths, yet 
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He will undoubtedly find it out. He that keepeth thy soul, 
doth not He know it? Thirdly, the last step is for retribu- 
tion; and that grounded upon His Justice. And shall not He 
render to every man according to his works? As if he had 
said, If mortal man were to decide the matter, thou mightest 
have some hope, that time and other means that might be 
used might frame him to thine own bent, either to connive at 
a gross fault, or to admit of a slender excuse. But God is a 
most righteous Judge, not to be wrought upon by any artifice 
to do iniquity, or to accept the persons of men. According 
therefore as thy works are, so without all question shall thy 
doom be. Shall not the Judge of all the world do right ? 
and shall not He render to every man according to his 
works ? 

6. Thus you see the Text opened, and therewithal opened 
a large field of matter, if we should beat out every particular. 
But, that we may keep within some reasonable bounds and 
within the time, we will hold us to these three principal points 
or conclusions. First, that the several Excuses before men- 
tioned, as supposed to be pointed at in the Text, may be 
sometimes pleaded justly and reasonably, and, in such case, 
are to be admitted and allowed. Secondly, that they may be 
also all of them, and are, God knoweth, too often pretended, 
where there is no just cause for it. Thirdly, that where they 
are causelessly pretended, though they may blear the eyes* of 
men, yet will they be of little avail in the sight of God. Of 
each of these in the order as I have now proposed them; and 
first of the first. If thou sayest, Behold, we knew tt not. 

7. Questionless, if that allegation could never be just, Solo- 
mon would wholly and absolutely have rejected it. Which 
since he hath not done, but referred it to judgment, we may 
conclude there are times and cases wherein it will be allowed 
as a good and sufficient plea, if it shall be said, Behold, we 
knew tt not. We esteem it the fool’s buckler, and it is no 
better, as it is many times used, to say, Non putaram.t Yet 


SERMON Y. 


Gen. xviii. 


25s 


§. 6. 


* “blear the eyes.” See below, vox vim Proverbii habet; qua fre- 


20: 
+ ‘Non putaram.’ Compare Ser- 
mon viii. ad Populum, §.27. South 
calls Non putavi the Fool’s motto, 
Sermon lxvi. ‘Non putavi. Haec 


quenter se purgant, qui propter im- 
prudentiam peccarunt: cui plane 
respondet haec Graecorum, ovk dy 
@ouny, quam usurpavit Polybius, x. 
32.’ Gilb. Cognatus, Adag. Cent. i. 
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may a right honest and wise man, without the least blemish to 
his reputation, be sometimes driven to take up the very same 
buckler, and to use his own just defence. When he is charged 
with it as his crime that his brother hath been oppressed, and 
he hath not delivered him, be he a private man, or be he a 
public minister of Justice, it will sufficiently acquit him, both 
in the judgment of God, and of his own heart, and of all rea- 
sonable men, if he can say bona fide, as it is in the Text, 
Behold, I knew tt not. The truth whereof I shall endeavour 
to make appear to you in each of the three forementioned 
respects. First, men may want due information for matter of 
fact: or, secondly, their judgments may be in suspense for 
point of right: or, thirdly, where they perfectly comprehend 
both the whole business and the equity of it, there may lie 
such rubs in the way as all the power and skill they have will 
not be able to avoid, so that, though the cause be good, they 
cannot tell for their lives which way to do good init. In any 
of which cases may they not well say, Behold, we knew it not ? 

8. First, they may want information for matter of fact. 
Not to speak of things further off, which therefore less con- 
cern us, of those things that are done amongst them that live 
under us or near us, how many passages are there that never 
come to our knowledge. Much talk there is indeed in all our 
meetings, and much bold censuring of the actions of those that 
are above us at every table. Yet much of this we take up 
but upon trust and the credit of flying reports, which are ever 
full of uncertainty, and not seldom of malice; and so we run 
descant * upon a false ground. But, as for the affairs of them 
that are below us, whereon especially the Duty of the Text is 
to be exercised, other than what we chance to hear of obiter 
and by imperfect or partial relations, very little thereof is 
brought to our ears, by way of just complaint, or according to 
pure truth. And of all men, the greatest are sure evermore 
to know the least. It is one of the unhappinesses of Princes 
and Magistrates and all that are in high place, that, whereas 
all their speeches and actions are upon the public stage, ex- 
posed to the view and censure of the very meanest, as a beacon 


96. Cf. Plutarch. Regum Apophth. kya. 
Iphicrat. 2. Xesplorny, &pyce, 2rpa- * ‘run descant.’? See above, Ser- 
myod paviy civat, Od« vy mpooedd- mon il. §. 9. 
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on the top of a hill, open to every eye, and bleak* to every 
wind, themselves, on the contrary, can have very little true 
information of those abuses and disorders in their inferiors 
which it properly belongeth to them both to punish and re- 
form. If in private families, which being of a narrow compass 
are therefore easily looked into, the Master commonly be the 
last? that shall hear of what is amiss therein, Dedecus tlle 
domus sciet ultimus,» how much more then is it improbable 
in a great township, in a spacious county, in a vast kingdom, 
but that manifold nuisances and injuries should escape the 
knowledge of the most vigilant and conscionable Governors. 
When both court and city and the whole empire rang of wanton 
Livia’s | impudent lasciviousness, and Messalina’s audacious 
courtings of Silius, the Emperors themselves, Augustus, father 
to the one, and Claudius, husband to the other, heard nothing 
of either, till the news was stale every where else. Principes 
omnia facilius quam sua cognoscunt, saith the Historian con- 
cerning the one; and the Satirist concerning the other, 
Dum res 
Nota urbi et populo contingat Caesaris aures.¢ 

And no doubt but many pious and gracious Princes, many 
grave and severe Magistrates, are better persuaded of the 
faithfulness of those officers they employ under them, and of 
the honesty of those servants they keep about them, than pos- 
sibly they may deserve, because they hear no complaints of 
them to the contrary: whereas, if they had sufficient informa- 
tion or but seasonable intimation, what oppressions and exac- 
tions many times are either done by them, or at least commonly 
suspected and rumoured among the people to have been done 
by them, we cannot with charity think but that they would 
soon make some diligent inquiry into their dealings, and either 
displace them, or otherwise duly chastise them, if they should 
be found faulty. 


* ‘bleak,’ bare, exposed. Shak- 
speare, All’s well that ends well, i. 1. 
‘When Virtue’s steely bones look 
bleak in the cold wind.’ 

aL, Syllae, [Felicis, si non ha- 
buisset uxorem,| Metella conjux, 
palam erat impudica; [et, quia no- 
vissimi mala nostra discimus,| id 
Athenis cantabatur, et Sylla ignora- 


bat. Hieron. adv. Jovin. [i. 48. tom. 
ii. 316 C. ed. Vallars. | 

b Juvenal. Sat. x. [342.] 

t ‘Livia’s,’ a slip of memory for 
Julia’s, of whom Paterculus said, 
‘Magnitudinem fortunae suae pec- 
candi licentia metiebatur,’ ii. 100. 

¢ Juvenal. ubi supra. [340. ] 
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g. Now, of this ignorance in Governors and great ones of  §-9 
the wrongs done to poor men, there may be rendered sundry 
particular reasons which yet all refer to two heads. For poor 
men many times when they have a good mind to complain, 
want a fit opportunity ; and many times again having the op- 
portunity, they have no great mind so to do. For the first, 
they that do wrong, commonly are men of power, On the side Eccl. iv. 1. 
of their oppressors there was power; and men of estate, Do 8. James ii. 
not the rich men oppress you? Now men of power and estate, 6 
by reason of their greatness, are fittest to converse with great 
ones and men of place: so that these hear little but what they 
hear from those, because they have little communication, at 
leastwise not in any free and familiar manner, with any but 
such as they are. And I ween such men have not so little 

_discretion as to tell tales against themselves. Whereas meaner 
men cannot have the like opportunities, neither can be ad- 
mitted into the presence of those that are in authority at their 
own pleasures, to present their grievances to them; neither 
indeed is it altogether fit they should. For if mean men should 
have the like free access to the higher powers that great ones 
have, it would create such molestation to the Magistrate, and 
breed such insolency in the peasant, as could not be suffered. 
The Magistrate would soon grow weary of his lite, when he 
should be quite overwhelmed with multitudes of unmannerly 
and importunate suitors, and that many times for very trifles 
not worth the speaking of. And the people would grow in- 
solent with it beyond measure. For the meaner ones are, to 
their power, nothing less unjust than the greater ones are; 
but much more clamorous than they, and not to be satisfied 
with any reason, if they might be heard when they would, and 
suffered to speak as long as they would. Which seemeth to 
me to be one special reason why there are in well ordered 
Commonwealths set courts and circuits appointed for the ad- 
ministration of Justice: that so, neither on the one side the 
Magistrate be overcumbered, as he must needs be if all suitors 
might have free access at all times ; nor yet, on the other side, 
poor men that sustain wrong should be left without remedy, 
as they must needs be if it were not at some times or other 
free for them to make their just complaints. 

10. But then you would think, at such times as these, wherein  §. 10. 

X 2 
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it is free for any man that will to signify and to prosecute his 
grievances, either by open plea in the court or by private 
petition to the Judge, that every man that is oppressed should 
make his case known, so as no Magistrate could pretend want 
of information. But yet it is not so. For many times, which 
is the other reason, they that are wronged, though they have 
liberty to complain, are yet held off from so doing upon other 
considerations. 1°. Hither they distrust themselves, being but 
simple men, unskilled in the quillets* of the Law, such as nei- 
ther are able to tell their own tale handsomely, nor have any 
friend whom they may trust to do it heartily for them. And 
therefore as good sit still, think they, as stir in a business and 
mar it in the handling. 2°. Or, perhaps, some of their neigh- 
bours have told them, what themselves have learned by dear 
experience, that the Law is both costly and hazardous. There 
are so many devices to adjourn a hearing,t when all things are 
ready prepared and ripe for it; to fetch about a business 
again, when a man would think he had brought it to an end; 
to weary out a weak adversary with torturing delays, espe- 
cially if a poor man contend with a rich,‘ or a plaindealing man 
with a crafty companion;{ not to mention those fouler cor- 
ruptions, suborned witnesses, packed juries, and other like 
enormities ; that they think it better to be quiet, and to bear 
their pressures § and griefs as well as they can, than to enter 
into a tedious course of Law, whereof the charge is certain, 
certain, I mean, to be great, though how great it will be is 
uncertain enough, but the issue altogether uncertain. 3°. Or, 
it may be, they dare not complain, for fear of incurring the 
further displeasure of their potent or subtle adversaries, who, 
perhaps, if further provoked by meeting with opposition from 
them, might sit closer upon their skirts|| than formerly, and do 
them a shrewder turn for it another day. And therefore, if 
they look for any favour from them hereafter, (and from some 


* <quillets.” See Sermon iii. ad 
Aulam, §. 15. 

+ Compare Sermon iii. §§. 26, 35. 
and vi. 39; also Sermon y. ad Au- 
lam, §. 32. 

a, , dewody evTvXay aynp Tpds KaKas 
mpdooovtas. Kurip. Orest. [15 48. | 

{ ‘companion.’ See Sermon iv. ad 
Aulam, §. 30. 


§ ‘pressures.”? OAs is rendered 
pressura in the Vulgate. S. John xvi. 
Mines 7 Olere hotly leouile ak, 16), 

|| Compare Laud’s menace to Gel- 
librand: ‘I will sit in your skirts, 
for I hear you keep Conventicles at 
Gresham College after your Lectures 
there.’ Prynne, Canterbury’s Doom, 
184. 
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persons it must be looked upon as a favour,¢ by those that are 
not big enough to wrestle with them, that they do them no 
further harm,) they must resolve to sit down with the present 
loss, suffer all and say nothing. Out of those many other like 
considerations, more than I can think of, or if I could, than 
the time would suffer me to present before you, the grieved 
party often forbeareth to complain. And then the Magistrate, 
being not made acquainted with the business, may justly say, 
Behold, we knew it not. 

11. And as he may be ignorant in matter of fact, for want  §. 11. 
of due information, so may he, secondly, be doubtful in point 
of right, for want of clear and full evidence. Whereof also 
there may be divers reasons, and among the rest these which 
I shall now propose. First, the great diversity, yea, some- 
times flat repugnancy and contrariety, that is between the in- 
formations on the one side and on the other. For men are 
extremely partial, and will not tell their own tales with such 
sincerity and indifferency as they ought;* but as much in 
fayour of themselves, and to the prejudice of their adversaries, 
as they can devise to do with any show of probability. We 
use to say, ‘ One tale is good, till another be told; and the 
Proverb is true in that sense wherein it was first meant and is 
commonly understood. Solomon hath a Proverb much to the 
same purpose, He that is first in his own tale seemeth right- Prov. xviii. 
cous: but then his neighbour cometh and searcheth him out.*™ 
The meaning is plain, ‘ One tale is good,’ that is, whether it 
be so or not, it seemeth so at the first hearing. But, if we 
will speak of things, not after the appearance but according 
to truth, and pronounce of them as they are and not as they 
seem, may we not much rather invert the Proverb, and say, 
‘One tale cannot be good, till the other be told?’ That is, 
whether it be good or not, the Judge may not give credit to 
either till he hath heard both. Nay, may we not many times 
further say, when both tales are told, that neither is good ? 
[because there is mostwhatt in every man’s tale a mixture of 
some falsehoods with some truths, whereby it may so happen 
sometimes that he which hath in truth the more equity on his 

e ,..gloriantur latrones, iis se vi- iis se dedisse vitam, quibus non 
tam dedisse, quibus non ademerunt. ademerint? Philipp. sec. 3, 5.] 
Cicero pro Milone. [Quod est aliud, * Compare Sermon i. §. 23. 


Patres Conscripti, beneficium latro- + ‘mostwhat.’ See Sermon xii. 
num, nisi ut commemorare possint, ad Aulam, §. 4. 
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side, by the mingling in some easily discoverable falsehoods in 
telling his tale, may render his cause the more suspicious to 
him that heareth it, to think the whole tale naught; and he 
that hath indeed and upon the whole matter the worse cause, 
may yet, by the weaving in some evident truths or pregnant 
probabilities in the telling of his tale, gain such credit with 
him that heareth it, that he will be very inclinable to believe 
the whole tale to be good.] Or, howsoever, they may be both 
so equally false, or at least both so equally doubtful, as no one 
that heareth them can well tell whether of both to give credit 
to. It was so in the famous case of the two inmate* harlots, 
whereof King Solomon had the hearing. The living child is 
mine, the dead one thine, saith the one: No, saith the other, 
the dead child is thine, and the living mine. Here were pre- 
sumptions on both sides; for why should any woman challenge 
another woman’s child? but proofs on neither ; for being there 
were none in the house but they two, neither of them could 
produce any witnesses. The case hung thus even: no more 
evidence on the one side than on the other: no less con- 
fidence on the one side than on the other. Solomon indeed, 
by that wisdom wherewith God had endowed him in a tran- 
scendent measure, found out a means whereby to turn the 
scales, to untie that hard knot, and to discover the hidden 
truth. But what could a Judge or a Jury of no more than 
ordinary wisdom then have been able to have said or done in 
such a case, but even to have left it as they found it? And 
truly, for any thing I know, ignorance must have been their 


1 Kings iii. 
16, &e. 


best excuse. 

12. And as, first, in the Information, so there may be a de- 
fect, secondly, in the Proofs. He that hath the better cause 
in veritate ret, may yet fail his proofs, and not be able to 


make it judicially appear that 


* inmate,’ domi socius, aS ex- 
plained by Skinner, ‘inn’ having 
formerly been used for a house or 
dwelling generally. Cowell’s Inter- 
preter, Cambridge, 1607, thus de- 
fines ‘ Inmates,’ those that be ad- 
mitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though 
in several rooms of his mansion- 
house, passing in and out by one 
door, and not being able to main- 
tain themselves. A Proclamation 


be hath the better cause. 


[In 


was issued, Feb. 10, 1630, * Con- 
cerning Buildings and Inmates in 
the City of London and confines 
of the same.’ Rushworth, Part ii. 
vol. i. 42. Compare North’s Life 
of Lord Keeper Guilford, i. 213. 
Lond. 1819. ‘ he that was never so 
well as when his house and table 
were full, began to look upon us as 
inmates.? See the use of this word 
in the quotation from Bp. Good- 
man, below, Sermon vi. §. 22. 
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which case, the old axiom holdeth, Jdem est non esse et non 
apparere :* it is all one, in foroe xterno, and as to the deter- 
mination of a Judge upon the bench who is to pronounce 
secundum allegata et probata, for a man not to have a right, 
and not to be able to make it appear, in a legal way, and by 
such evidence as is requisite in a judicial proceeding, that he 
hath such a right.]f Or he may be out-sworn by the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses produced on the behalf of the adverse 
part, though, it may be, utterly false, yet direct and punctualt 
against him, and so, strong enough howsoever to cast him in 
his suit. For what Judge, but the great Judge of Heaven 
and earth, can certainly and infallibly know when two or 
three men swear directly to a point, and agree in one, whether 
yet they swear a falsehood or no? Or what should induce a 
mortal Judge not to believe them, especially if withal he see 
the proofs on the other side to fall short? And if in such a 
case, following the evidence in the simplicity of his heart, he 
give away an honest man’s right from him to a knave, he is not 
to be charged with it as a perverter of Justice, but hath his 
apology here ready fitted for him in the Text, Behold, we 
knew it not. 

13. Add hereunto, in the third place, the great advantage 
or disadvantage that may be given to a cause in the pleading, 
by the artificial insinuations of a powerful Orator. That same 
flewanimis Peitho,t and Suadae medulla,§ as some of the old 
Heathens termed it, that winning and persuasive faculty which 
dwelleth in the tongues of some men, whereby they are able 
not only to work strongly upon the affections of men, but to 
arrest their judgments also, and to incline them whether way 
they please, is an excellent endowment of nature, or rather, to 
speak more properly, an excellent gift of God. Which who- 
soever hath received is by so much the more bound to be 
truly thankful to Him that gave it, and to do Him the best 
service he can with it, by how much he is enabled thereby to 
gain more glory to God, and to do more good to human 


f Quod probari non potest, mihi 
infectum est. Bernard. de Praecept. 
et Dispens. [cap. 18. tom.i. col. 522. | 

* « Idem est non apparere et non 
esse” Zouch, Elementa Jurispru- 
dentiae, p. Io. 

+ ‘ punctual.’ 
ad Aulam, §. 17. 


See Sermon ii. 


{ tantam vim habet illa, quae 
recte a bono Poeta dicta est flex- 
anima, atque omnium regina rerum, 
Oratio. Cicero, de Orat. 1. 44. 

§ Suadaeque medulla, quoted 
from Ennius by Cicero, Brutus, 
s. de Claris Orat. Dialog. §. 15. 
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society, than most of his brethren are. And the good blessing 
of God be upon the heads of all those, be they few or many, 
that use their eloquence aright, and employ their talent in 
that kind for the advancement of Justice, the quelling of op- 
pression, the repressing and discountenancing of insolency, 
and the encouraging and protecting of innocency. But what 
shall I say then of those, be they many or few, that abuse the 
gracefulness of their elocution, good speakers, but to ill pur- 
poses, to enchant the ears of an easy Magistrate with the 
charms of a fluent tongue, or to cast a mist before the eyes of 
a weak Jury, as jugglers make sport with country people, to 
make white seem black or black seem white: so setting a 
fair varnish upon a rotten post,* and a smooth gloss upon a 
coarse cloth, as Protagoras sometimes boasted that he could 
make a bad cause good,t when he listed? By which means 
judgment is perverted, the hands of violence and robbery 
strengthened, the edge of the sword of Justice abated, great 
offenders acquitted, gracious and virtuous men molested and 
injured, I know not what fitter reward to wish them for their 
: pernicious eloquence, as their best deserved fee, than to remit 
Ps. cxx.3. them over to what David hath assigned them. What reward 
shall be given or done unto thee, O thou false tongue ? Even 
mighty and sharp arrows, with hot burning coals. I might 
add to those, how that, sometimes by the subtilty of a cunning, 
sly commissioner, sometimes by the wilful misprision of a cor- 
rupt, or the slip of a negligent, or the oversight of an ignorant 
clerk, and by sundry other means, which, in regard of their 
number and my inexperience, I am not able to recite, it may 
come to pass that the light of truth may be so clouded, and 
the beams thereof intercepted, from the eyes of the most cir- 
cumspect Magistrate, that he cannot at all times clearly dis- 
cern the Equity of those Causes that are brought before him. 
In all which cases, the only apology that is left him is still the 
same as before, even this, Behold, we knew tt not. 

14. But when he perfectly understandeth the whole busi- 
ness and seeth the Equity of it, so as he cannot plead Igno- 
rance of either, there may yet be, thirdly, place for his just 
excuse, if he have not sufficient means wherewith to relieve 
and to right his wronged brother. A mere private man, that 


* Compare Sermon xy. ad Aulam, §.31. ‘to enoil a rotten post.’ 
+ Aristot. Rhet. I]. xxiv. 11. 
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is not in place of authority, may bemoan his poor brother in 
the day of his adversity, and give him his best advice, to the 
measure of his understanding, what to do; but can otherwise 
do very little towards the delivering of him from the mischief 
that is intended him. Unless perhaps by mediating for him, 
as well as he can with that little power or interest he hath, 
either with the adversary, or with the Magistrate, that they 
would be good to him. And this is ordinarily the utmost that 
such a person can do for his poor friend; for he may not en- 
deavour beyond the warrant of his calling and the sphere of 
his power. Nay, he cannot do even that, with any great con- 
fidence of success, unless he have some special interest either 
in the Magistrate or adversary: especially if the adversary be 
either a faithless, or a fickle, or a captious, or a wilful man, 
as few of those that molest others wrongfully but fall under 
some part of this character: yea, he may rather, in that case, 
fear lest, possibly, by his intervention he should but provoke 
the adversary the more; and then he should by his officious- 
ness do his friend more harm than good. 

15. Not to speak of infinite other impediments and dis- 
couragements that may frustrate the good desires and en- 
deavours of a mere private man concerning this duty, let us 
consider how it is with more public persons; for they are the 
men upon whom especially I am now to press this duty. Such 
persons I mean, as either are indued with public authority by 
virtue of their callings, being seated in the place of Magistracy 
and government; or else, in regard of the eminency of their 
condition in the places where they live, have some power 
among their tenants and neighbours to sway something with 
them. Even these also, both the one sort and the other, may 
many times be destitute of requisite means and abilities to 
vindicate those, whom they see and know to be wrongfully 
oppressed, out of the hands of their oppressors. Whereof 
there are, besides divers other, these apparent reasons. 

16. First, the Laws of men cannot foresee all the mischiefs 
that may be done in a land; nor can they prevent all those 
they do foresee. Wherein is observable a singular preemi- 
nence of the holy Law of God above all human Laws in the 


& Sedulitas illum, quem stulte diligit, urget. Horat. Epist. II. i. [260. 
autem stulte quem. | 
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Ps. xix.7. world. The Law of the Lord is perfect, absolutely perfect, 
to meet with all sinful aberrations whatsoever. But the best 
Laws that ever were devised by the wit of man were imper- 
fect, neither could provide against all emergent abuses and 
Ps, cxix.96.inconveniences. J have seen an end of all perfection, saith 
David again, but Thy commandment is exceeding broad. The 
Laws of men are but narrow things in comparison, and must 
of necessity leave out more than they can take in: God’s 
commandment only is broad enough to take in all.4 For in- 
stance, I shall name you but one or two of ten thousand. The 
unconscionable racking of rents,* the selling of cattle to poor 
husbandmen that have not their money ready to buy in the 
markets, upon a year’s day{ for almost double the price, the 
underbuying of commodities far below the worth for disburs- 
ing a little money beforehand to supply the present necessity 
of such an one as might very ill afford such a penny-worth, 
and the like, which are all very grievous oppressions in them- 
selves, and by the Magistrate known so to be. Yet what can 
he do to help it, so long as the Laws have provided no remedy 
thereagainst ? True it is, the Law of God reacheth them all ; 
and therefore if any man go beyond or defraud his brother in 
any matter,t or in any manner, he must not think to escape 
unpunished, because the Laws of the State under which he 
liveth take no conusance§ of any such matter. God, who 
governeth according to His own Law, but not according to 
man’s Law, will undoubtedly be the avenger of all such. But 
the Magistrate, who is to govern according to the established 
Laws of his country, must not stretch himself beyond his rule, 
but leave those evils that are without the reach of his autho- 
rity to the just vengeance of Him to whom all vengeance 
belongeth. 

17. Secondly, men’s Laws are subject, besides that imper- 
fection, to another great impotency, in this: that they cannot 


1 Thess. iv. 


Ps. xciv. 1. 


§.17. 


h Quam angusta innocentia est, 
ad legem bonum esse? quanto latius 
officiorum patet, quam juris regula? 
Seneca de Ira, il. 27. 

* Compare Sermon iii. ad Magist. 
§. 26, and Sermon vi. ad Aulam, 
Se Ly. 

+ ‘upon a year’s day,’ with the 
allowance of a year’s credit. Com- 


pare Sermon vi. ad Magist. §. 34. 
“that must buy upon day.’ 

{ In Sermon vi. §. 28. this appli- 
cation of these words of St. Paul is 
spoken of as open to doubt. 

§ ‘conusance.’? Sanderson has 
used the same mode of writing this 
word in Sermon vii. ad Populum, 
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effectually provide against those general inconveniences, for 
the preventing whereof they are especially devised, without 
leaving a possibility for particular mischiefs to fall, and that 
right heavily sometimes upon, and much to the prejudice of, 
some honest, well deserving men. Now where a good subject 
that meaneth nothing but well is thus unhappily fallen under 
the heavy pressure of the Law, and that may be any body’s 
case,i a just and compassionate Magistrate may be heartily 
sorry for him; and, if it lie in his power to procure for him 
from an higher power some mitigation of the Law, he will do 
his best to effect it. But, for the most part, especially where 
things are prosecuted eagerly and with malice against the poor 
man, he cannot devise any means that may be effectual to 
deliver him, without danger of bringing both himself into 
trouble and the Laws into contempt, and of opening a wide 
gap to the exercising of an arbitrary power by the Judge, 
than which there is scarce imaginable any evil of more mis- 
chievous consequence in a Commonwealth, and to many other 
mighty inconveniences. 

18. There is yet a third vanity whereunto, the Law of God 
only excepted, all other Laws are subject. That when they 
are made with as much advised deliberation, and drawn up 
into a form of words with as much fulness, perspicuity and 
caution, as the wisdom of the best heads could possibly con- 
trive, yet the nimble wit of man, within the compass of a few 
months or years, will find out some hole or other to creep out 
at, some slight evasion, whereby to slacken the sinews and to 
elude the force and intention of the same. By which means 
many times crafty companions* are set without the danger, 
and honest well-meaning men put beside the benefit of those 
Laws, which were really intended for the curbing of the one 
sort, and the protecting of the other; and the Magistrate can- 
not do withal. 

19. These three reasons are taken from the quality of the 
Laws. JI add but a fourth, taken from the condition of the 
times. A good Magistrate may have the hap to fall into such 
evil times, that, if he should attempt to do that service to the 


i Quis est iste, qui se profitetur * companions.’ See Sermon ivy. 
omnibus legibus innocentem? Se- ad Aulam, §. 30. 
neca, de Ira ii, 27. 
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Public, by partaking * with righteous, and opposing against 
unrighteous men and causes, with that freedom that would well 
become him to do if the times were better, he should not only 
be sure to lose his labour, but be in danger also to lose his 
place, by striving against the current to no purpose. Now in 
such times, if he do not always lend his help to those that are 
hardly dealt withal in that measure which perhaps they expect, 
his inability to do them good may be a reasonable excuse for 
him. But is not this to teach the Magistrate to temporise ? 
Or may he slug f in his office, or desert his bounden duty, for 
Prov. xxvi. fear of bugbears, or by pretending there is a lion in the way ? 
13 Nothing less. God forbid any man that occupieth the place of 
the Lord’s messenger should utter a syllable of encouragement 
to any Magistrate, to make himself a slave to the times, either 
Exod. xxiii. by running with a multitude to do any evil action for the 
2 winning of their favour, or by forbearing, out of a base fear 
and a faint heart, to do any good whereunto his power and 
opportunity will serve him. 

§. 20. 20. But the thing I say is this. It is a point of Christian 
wisdom for a Magistrate or any other man, if the Lord cast 
him upon evil times, to yield to the sway of the times so far, 
provided ever, that it be done without sin, as not wilfully to 
deprive himself of the power and opportunities of doing the 
good he can, by striving unseasonably to do more good than 
he can. [The reason whereof is grounded upon that well- 
known maxim, so generally allowed of by all Divines, That 
Affirmative Precepts, such as this, of delivering the oppressed, 
is, do not oblige ad semper, at all times, and in all places, and 
with all circumstances, as Negative Precepts do. But for exer- 
cising the offices of such Affirmative Precepts, there must be a 
due consideration had of the end, and of all requisite circum- 
stances, to be laid together one against another in the balance 
of prudence; and, according to the exigence thereof, the duty 
is for that time to be either performed or omitted.] Our So- 

Eccl. iii.r. lomon telleth us, that there ts a time for every thing, and 
Verse 11. that every thing is beautiful in its time: implying withal, that 
taken out of the right time nothing is beautiful. He saith 


* «partaking,’ here exactly equi- + ‘slug.’ See Sermon viii. ad Au- 
valent to our taking part with. See lam, §. 13. 
above, Sermon iy. §. 17. 
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there also, that there is a time to keep silence, and a time to Verse 7. 
speak. And surely the evil time is the proper time for keeping 
silence. Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that time, Amosv. 13. 
Sor té ts an evil time. 

21. Now seeing that by so many several ways as these §.21. 
which I have already mentioned, most of which do frequently 
happen, besides infinite more, which may happen, according to 
the infinite variety of particular occurrents,* Magistrates and 
others may be excused for not helping those to right that 
suffer wrong, it should make us all very watchful over our 
speeches, and sparing in our censures, (wherein yet for the 
most part we take to ourselves a marvellous liberty, a great 
deal more than becometh us,) concerning the actions and 
dealings of our Governors. It is no wonder to hear heght- 
headed people, and such as can look but a httle way into the 
affairs of the world, clamorous, as shallowest becks ¢ run with 
the greatest noise, and the emptiest vessels give the loudest 
sound. Nor is it a new thing, to see such men as by their own 
unconscionable dealings help to make the times as bad as they 
are, to set their mouths wide open in bitter invectives against 
their betters, and to be evermore declaiming against the ini- 
quities of the times. But it grieveth my very soul, when I see 
men otherwise discreet, and such as are in some reputation for 
virtue and godliness, sometimes to forget themselves so much 
as they do, and to be so far transported beyond the bounds of 
sobriety and duty as to speak their pleasure of those that are 
in place either of supreme, or of high, though subordinate, 
authority, as if all were naught; every man looked only after 
his own ease, or his own gain, or his own advancement; but 
none regarded to amend any thing amiss, or took to heart the 
wrongs and sufferings of poor men. 

22. [To see the manifold oppressions that are done under  ¢. 22. 
the sun even in the. best times, (Solomon’s reign was a time Eccl. iy. 1; 
blessed with peace and plenty, yet did he complain of the es 
oppressions of the poor in his days, but for all that large 
measure both of power and wisdom wherewith God had en- 


* €occurrents.’ See Sermon vii. all the Northern Dialects. Brockett’s 
ad Aulam, §. 13. Glossary. In the latter sense, in 
+ ‘beck,’ a mountain stream or Forby’s East-Anglian Vocabulary. 

small rivulet, a brook. Common to 
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dowed him he could not remedy all,) will stir up in every man 
that hath any holy warmth in him a just indignation there- 
against. But commonly, such is our selfishness,* we are most 
fiery when the mischief lighteth upon ourselves, or upon those 
that stand in some near relation to us. Therefore I cannot in 
charity but impute those excesses of such men to their zeal of 
justice, and indignation against those that either pervert it, or 
but neglect it; but heightened, through the violence of the 
perturbation, to the distemper of fury.] Which maketh me 
now and then to think of those words of Solomon, which, per- 
haps, have another meaning, yet are very fitly appliable this 
Eccl. vii. 7. way: Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad. For, as a 
man, who whilst he was master of his reason was quiet and 
companyable,t fallen afterwards raging mad, raileth and 
striketh and flingeth stones about him, sparing none that 
cometh within his reach, be he never so good, little otherwise 
doth a wise man misbehave himself, in his language, towards 
his betters, when he is put a little as it were out of his right 
wits through the distemper of some violent perturbation of 
mind, by a misnomer, called zeal. 
§. 23. 23. It would be some bridle, both to our tongues and pas- 
sions, seriously to consider, that it becometh not the servant of 
2 §.Pet.ii. God to speak evil of Governments or Governors openly, though 
oe some things should be much amiss in the land, and little done 
in order to the amending thereof; for that is a kind of blas- 
phemy; for so the Apostle’s word is. Openly, did I say? I did 
so, because too often men do so. But the truth is, the servant 
of God is not allowed by his Master to speak evil of dignities, 
no, not in his private chamber: more yet, not so much as in 
Eccl. x. 20. his private thoughts. Much less, to proclaim the infirmities of 
his Governors to the wide world, for fear Ham’s curse should 
light upon him; over which he ought rather, with blessed 


Gen. ix. 22, Shem and Japhet, to cast the mantle of charity, to hide their 
&c. 


* ‘selfishness.’ The use of this mains, iii. 199, seems to indicate 

word in a Sermon preached in 1630 that this common word is no older 
is worth observing. For Hacket,in than the latter part of the reign of 
his Life of Williams, 11. 144. says Charles I. 
‘When they [the Presbyterians | saw + ‘companyable.’ This English 
he [ Williams] was not selfish, itisa form of the French ‘compagnable’ 
word of their own mint:’ which, as is found in Bacon and Bp. Hall. 
Coleridge observes, Literary Re- Chaucer has ‘ compaignable.’ 
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nakedness from the eyes of scorners. Least of all to smite Prov. xvii. 
Princes for Equity, and to cry out upon them as men that is 
make no conscience of the discharge of their duty in that their 
high calling, so long as they are careful in the generality to 
promote the execution of Justice within their territories, only 
for suffering those evils which they cannot so easily remedy as 
we can observe, and for not doing that good which is not 
altogether in their power to do. So long as God is pleased to 
suffer noisome corruptions to remain in the hearts of the best, 
and strong lusts to reign in the hearts of the most, which will 
be so long as the world lasteth, it cannot be but oftentimes 
offences will come, disorders and abuses will grow, right will 
be overborne by might, the plaindealing will become a prey to 
the crafty, wrongs and indignities will be offered, which the 
wisest and greatest and godliest Magistrates shall never be able 
wholly either to prevent or remedy. 

24. Let it suffice thee, for the possessing thine own soul in §. 24. 
patience, to know that all shall be righted one day. God will 
set all straight at the last; but that day is not yet. It is thy 
duty, in the mean time, to pity thy superiors, rather than to 
envy them, [that have so much work to do, and yet are exposed 
to censure and obloquy, as if they did nothing, because they do 
not that which never yet any mortal man could do, in sup- 
pressing all oppressions.| It is thy duty, whatsoever actions 
of theirs may be capable of a just excuse, or of a fair interpre- 
tation, to allow it them; and for what cannot be excused, to 
mourn for them in secret, but not to make a noise about them 1 Sam. xv. 
openly, when neither thy calling will warrant thee, nor the > 
hope of any good effect to follow upon it can encourage thee, 
so to do. If they say, Behold, we knew it not, whether they 
say it truly or untruly, what is that to thee? The judgment of 
that, I find in my Text referred to God and to their own 
hearts, but nowhere to thee. Thou must take it for a good 
excuse howsoever, and rest content therewithal. 

25. Secondly, it may be some comfort to the soul of every  ¢. 2s, 
godly man and Magistrate, amidst all the oppressions and dis- 
orders that are done or suffered in the land without redress, if 
his heart can tell him that he hath not been willingly acces- 
sary thereunto, but that he can truly say, Behold, we knew wt 
not, that God will admit that his just excuse. God is not, and 
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happy it is for us that He is not, so hard in His righteous 
judgments, as we are too often in our rash censures. He 
looketh not to reap where He hath not sown, nor will He de- 
mand an account of a talent where none was disbursed, nor 
require of any man above the proportion of that power where- 
with He hath entrusted him, and of those means and opportu- 
nities which He hath vouchsafed him. If there be but a willing 
mind and a faithful endeavour, according to power and as occa- 
sions serve, to do his duty cheerfully in this or any other kind, 
the Lord will graciously accept it, according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not. Thrice blessed there- 
fore is that Magistrate, or other man whoever he be, that hath 
Ps. xli.t. considered the poor and needy with a compassionate heart, 
and bent himself with all his strength to deliver them out of 
their oppressions and troubles,‘ although he have not been 
able to accomplish it to the full of his desires; for he shall 
reap the reward of that which is done; and that which is not 
done shall never be laid to his charge. Only, that he do not 
flatter himself with a false comfort, let him be well assured, 
first, that his excuse will hold water, and that his heart con- 
demn him not as a liar, when he saith, Behold, we knew it 
not. For this excuse, though sometimes just, as we have now 
heard at large, yet many times is pretended without cause, 
which is our next point, now to be considered with more 
brevity. 
§. 26. 25. If to pretend an excuse were sufficient to discharge a 
man from a fault, among so many offences as are in the world 
we should have much ado to find an offender. Those men 
that are almost ever behind with their work are yet seldom to 
seek for an excuse. The disease is epidemical: I may say, 
oecumenical too. We have it by kind,* derived in a perpetual 
line of succession from the loins of our first parents. As Adam 
Gen. iii. r2,and Eve were not without their excuse, The woman gave me, 
= and The serpent beguiled me, so neither was bloody Cain, 
Gen. iv.9. their first-born, without his, Am I my brother's keeper ? nor 

disobedient Saul without his, The people took of the chief 


k ... prosilire libet in forum, ‘Tranquil. 1. 
commodare alteri vocem, alteri ope- * «kind,’ nature. See Sermon xv. 
ram, etsi nihil profuturam, tamen ad Aulam, §. 24. 
conaturam prodesse. Seneca de 
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things to sacrifice to the Lord; nor churlish Nabal without 1 Sam. xv. 

his, Shall I take my provision killed for my shearers, and **: 

give w% to men I know not whence they be? nor, that I may 

spare the particulars, and take a world of them together, will 

the whole crew of cursed reprobates be without their excuse 

too, even then when the last sentence is ready to be pro- 

nounced upon them, Lord, we never saw thee hungry, or 8. Matthew 

thirsty, jc. From Adam, the first sinner, who was then pre-**" 4+ 

sently turned out of Paradise, unto the last damned wretches, 

who shall be then presently turned into hell, no sinful man 

but hath at some time or other bewrayed the leaven of his 

natural hypocrisy, by excusing his transgressions. Such a 

proneness there is in all the sons of Adam, ad excusandum 

excusationes in peccatis, that it may be said of all mankind, 

what is written of the guests that were bidden to the great . oe 

Supper, They all began with one consent to make excuses. cea 
27. The true reason whereof is that wretched pride, vain-  §. 27. 

glory, and hypocrisy, from which we had all need to pray, 

‘Good Lord deliver us,’ which cleaveth so fast and inseparably 

to our corrupt natures. Whence it is that many men, who 

pass* so little for their consciences, yet stand so much upon 

their credit: as Saul, who, using no diligence to regain the 

favour of God, was yet very solicitous, that his honour might 

be preserved in the opinions of the people. Indeed, we are 1 Sam. xv. 

neither careful to do well, nor willing to hear ill. Loath are ee 

we to leave our sins; and we are as loath to own them. And 

therefore we throw cloaks over them, that the outside may 

look comely howsoever, and the dishonesty that is underneath 

may not be seen. Our Saviour speaketh of the Pharisees’ 

cloak of hypocrisy, and St. Paul of a cloak of covetousness, 8. John xv. 

and St. Peter of a cloak of maliciousness. They write of fies. 

Lucullus, that out of his private wardrobe he furnished thei. ue) Sete 

Praetor, his friend, for the adorning of a popular show, with ¥. i6: 

more than two hundred cloaks.! Horace playeth the Poet, 

and maketh it up five thousand.™ Every one of us hath the 


XXYV. II. 


* ‘pass,’ care for, or regard, 1 Plutarch. in Lucul. [I. 518. E.] 
usually with a negative—‘ As for m ,,. sibi millia quinque Esse 
these silken-coated knaves, I pass domi chlamydum. Horat. Ep. I. vi. 
not.’ Shakspeare, 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. (43-] 

See below, §. 30. = 
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wardrobe of his heart plentifully furnished with these cloaks, 
even beyond what the Poet could feign of him, cloaks of all 
sizes and for all purposes, and to fit all occasions. But as old 
S. Mark x. Bartimaeus cast away his cloak to follow Christ, so must we, 
5° if we will be Christ’s disciples, cast away from about us all 
these cloaks of vain pretensions and excuses. But that we 
shall never do to purpose, unless we first cast out from within 
us that pride and self-love, whose liveries those cloaks are. 
The better we shall learn that first great lesson of self-denial, 
the less will we seek to excuse our errors with vain pretensions. 

§. 28. 28. But the more apt we are by nature to justify ourselves 
by causeless excuses, the greater ought to be the care of every 
good man, (the only use I shall now make of this point,) to 
examine the truth and the weight of those excuses which he 
pretendeth in his own defence, whether they have justae 
excusationis instar, and will bear a good and sufficient plea, 
or be but rather shifts,. devised to serve a present turn: more 
for outward show, than real satisfaction within. Which is that 
Judicium cordis, the judgment of the heart, whereunto Solo- 
mon, as I told you, referreth over this pretension, Behold, 
we knew it not, to receive its first and most immediate trial. 
Doth not He that pondereth the heart consider it? What 
the tongue pleadeth, is not a thing so considerable with God, 
as how the heart standeth affected. 

§. 29. 29. For the approving his heart therefore in this business 
before Him that knoweth it perfectly and is able to ponder it 
exactly, let every Magistrate and other Officer of Justice con- 
sider, in the fear of God, first, whether he hath been willing, 
so far as his leisure amidst the throng of other his weighty 
employments would permit, to receive the petitions, and with 
patience to hear the complaints, of those poor men that have 
fled to him as to a sanctuary for refuge and succour. Job 

Job xxix. professeth himself to have been a father to the poor ; and he 
16. is a very unnatural father that stoppeth his ears against the 
erles of his children, or so terrifieth them with his angry 
countenance that they dare not speak to him. Solomon in 
the twenty-ninth of this book distinguisheth a righteous man 


1 copa pdpywaka. Eurip. [Phoen. phrase became proverbial: e. g. Vos- 
481 Porgs. 6 & adiKos Adyos, Nooay ev sius, Hist. Pelag. i. 28. reponendum 
avte, pappdxoy Seirac copay. ‘The est inter copa ddpyaxa Augustini. ] 
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from a wicked by this, that the righteous considereth the Prov. xxix. 
cause of the poor, but the wicked regardeth not to know it.” 
He that rejecteth their complaints, or beateth them off with 
bug-words* and terror in his looks, either out of the hardness 
of his heart, or the love of ease, or for whatsoever other re- 
spect, when he might have leisure to give them audience if he 
were so minded, and to take notice of their grievances, cannot 
justly excuse himself by pleading, Behold, we knew it not. 
But I must hasten. Let him consider, secondly, whether he 
have kept his ear and his affection equally free to both par- 
ties, without suffering himself to be possessed with prejudices 
against, or to be carried away with favourable inclinations 
towards the one side more than the other. He is too little a 
Judge, that is too much either a friend or an enemy. Thirdly, 
whether he hath used all requisite diligence, patience, and 
wisdom in the examination of those causes that have been 
brought before him, for the better finding out of the truth, as 
Job searched out the cause which he knew not: without shuf- Job xxix. 
fling over business in post-haste, not caring which way causes ab 
go, so he can but dispatch them out of the way quickly, and 
rid his hands of them. Fourthly, whether he hath indeed 
endeavoured to his power to repress or discountenance those 
that do ill offices in any kind, tending to the perverting of 
Justice. As, namely, those that lay traps for honest men to 
fetch them into trouble without desert, those that sow discord 
among neighbours, and stir up suits for petty trespasses and 
trifles of no value, those that abet contentious persons, by 
opening their mouths in their behalf in evil causes, those that 
devise new shifts to elude good Laws. Lastly, whether he 
hath gone on stoutly in a righteous way, to break the jaw- 
bones of the lions in their mouths, and to pluck the spoil 
from between their teeth, by delivering them that were ready 
to be slain, or destinated to utter undoing, by their powerful 
oppressors, without fearing the faces of men, or fainting in 


Hamlet, v. 2. ‘ with, 


* <bug-words.’ Bug was formerly 
used in the sense of bugbear. Com- 
pare Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Woman’s Prize, i. 3. ‘Indeed, these 
are bug-words.’ Shakspeare, Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, i. 2. ‘fear boys 


with bugs.’ 
ho! such bugs and goblins in my 
life.’ Lady Bacon, in her Trans- 
lation of Jewel’s Apology, ‘ scared 
with bugs and rattles.’ Jelf’s Ed. 
viii. 384. 
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the day of their brother’s* adversity. He that hath done all 
this in a good mediocrity, so far as his understanding and 
power would serve, though he have not been able to remedy 
all the evils, and to do all the good he desired, may yet say 
with a good conscience, and with comfort, Behold, we knew tt 
not ; and his excuse will be taken in the judgment both of his 
own heart and of God who knoweth his heart, whatsoever 
other men think of him, or howsoever they censure him. But 
if he have failed in all or any the premisses, though he may 
blear t the eyes of men with colourable pretences, he cannot 
so secure his own conscience, much less escape the judgment 
of God, before whose eyes causeless excuses are of no avail. 
Which is the last of the three points proposed, whereunto I 
now proceed. 

§. 30. 30. The judgment of a man’s own heart is of greater regard 
in utramque partem, than the censures of all the men in the 
world besides. Better the world should condemn us if our 
own hearts acquit us, than that our hearts should condemn us 

2 Cor. i12.and all the world acquit us. This is our rejoicing, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, saith St. Paul. The approbation of 
men may give some accession to the rejoicing, the other being 
first supposed; but the main of it heth in the testimony of the 
conscience. This is the highest tribunal under Heaven; but 
not absolutely the highest: there is one in Heaven above it. 
St. Paul, who thought it safe for him to appeal hither from 
the unjust censures of men, yet durst not think it safe for him 
to rest here, but appealeth from it to a higher court, and to 

1Cor. iv. the judgment of the great God. It was a very small thing 

Bat with him to be judged of man’s judgment. So long as he 
knew nothing by himself, so long as his own heart con- 
demned him not, he passed not much for the censures of men, 
yet durst not justify himself upon the acquittal of his own 
heart. He knew there was much blindness and deceitfulness 
in the heart of every sinful man; and it were no wisdom to 


* ¢their brother’s.’ So in all Compare Sermon xii. ad Aulam, 


the Editions. Quaere, ‘his.’ §. 7. ‘To blear the eyes of the 
+ ‘blear. Johnson illustrates world.’ 
this verb from Ralegh. Toone’s { ‘by himself,’ against himself. 


Glossary explains the substantive Compare Sermon i. ad Aulam, §. 
“blear,” “a tumour of theeye, 94. 
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trust to that that might fail. He would up therefore to a 
higher and an unerring Judge, that neither would deceive 
nor could be deceived, and that was the Lord. J judge not 
mine own self, saith he, but He that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Even so here, Solomon remitteth us over, for the trial of our 
pretended excuses, from our mouths to our hearts, and from 
our hearts unto God. Jf thou sayest, Behold, we knew it 
not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart consider it? &e. 
As if he had said, No matter for thy words: look to thy 
heart. If thou pretendest one thing without, and thy con- 
science tell thee another thing within, thou art adtoxardxpitos, 
cast and condemned by the sentence of thine own heart. But 
if thy heart condemn thee not, the more indeed is thy com- 
fort, and the stronger thy hope: yet be not too confident 
upon it. There is an abyssus, a depth in thy heart which 
thou canst not fathom with all the line thou hast. Thou hast 
not a just balance wherein to weigh and to ponder thy own 
heart. That must be left therefore wholly to the Lord, who 
alone can do it perfectly, and to whose judgment alone every 
man shall finally stand or fall; and if he deserve to fall, all 
his vain excuses shall not be able to hold him up. 

31. Which of how little avail they are in His sight, let us 
see in some few examples. What gained Adam by his thin 
fig-leaves and thinner apology? St. Bernard thinketh his 
latter sin in excusing was in some respects rather greater than 
his first sin in eating.* I dare not say so: yet, questionless, 
that excuse of his added a new guilt to the former, and aggra- 
vated his fault, to the further provoking of God’s displeasure. 
All he could do or say could neither hide his nakedness, OF Gen. iii. 24. 
hold him in Paradise. And was not Cain condemned to be a 
perpetual runagate, for all his excuse? And Saul cast both out Gen. iv. 12. 
of God’s favour and the kingdom, for all his? and so of all1Sam. xv. 
the rest? The unworthy guests, as they all made excuses toe 
gether for company, so were they all excluded from the great 


§. 31. 


* >? Serm.i.in Fest. Omnium Sanc- mittere non recusasti! Quomodo, 


torum, §. 12. tom. i. col. 1028 C. 
ed. Ben. ‘Scimus, O Adam, quia os 
de ossibus tuis, et caro de carne tua 
est, et ejus amore peccasti. WVidea- 
mus nunc quantum diligas eam ... 
O perversitas! Poenam pro 
ea suscipere refugis, et culpam ad- 


proh dolor, omnia confudisti, per- 
niciose misericors ubi severus esse 
debueras, et perniciosius crudelis, ubi 
misericordiam impendere oportebat. 
Nam delinquere propter eam nullo 
modo, satisfacere vero pro ea li- 
benti animo debuisti.’ 
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8.Luke xiv. supper together for company. And the damned reprobates at 
oa the Last Day shall not with all their allegations procure either 
S. Matthew any stay of judgment before sentence be pronounced, or the 
*xv- 48. least mitigation thereof after. 

§. 32. 32. If it were with Almighty God as it is with men, we 
might. conceive some hope, or possibility at least, that a mere 
pretended excuse might be of some use to us. 1°. Possibly, 
He might take it as it is, and never search further into it: 
2°. or He might search into it, and not find out the vanity and 
shghtness of it: 3°. or He might find it out, and yet let it go 
unpunished. But the Text here assureth us that it is quite 
otherwise with Him, in each of these respects. First, the 
Lord will both search it out; for doth not He that pondereth 
the heart consider it ? and, secondly, find it out; for He that 
keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it? and, thirdly, punish 
it; for shall not He render to every man according to his 
works? Kach of which interrogations doth virtually contain 
a several reason of the point, to let us see how impossible it is 
that causeless excuses should do us any good before the judg- 
ment-seat of God. 

§. 33- 33. First, they will not avail us, because they cannot escape 
His search. Doth not He that pondereth the heart consider 
it? Men are credulous and inconsiderate both ways, easily 
induced by a credible accusation to condemn the imnocent, and 
as easily by a credible apology to acquit an offender. But 
the righteous Lord evermore taketh the matter into His due 
consideration, and pondereth every thing diligently, (for in 
such like phrases the Scriptures, fitted to our capacities, speak 
of Him,) before He proceed to give sentence, If the cry of 
the sins of Sodom be grievous, and call importunately upon 
Him for vengeance, yet before He will pour it down upon them 
in fire and brimstone, He will pause upon it, as it were, a little 

Gen. xviii. first: He will go down, and see if their doings be altogether 
ee according to that cry; and if not, that He may know it. Nei- 
ther will He give Belshazzar’s kingdom from him to the Medes 
Dan. v. 27,and Persians, before He have weighed him in the balance, and 
a8: found him too light. And as He will not take an accusation 
to the condemning, so neither will He take an excuse to the 
acquitting of any person, without sifting it well first, and search- 
ing into the truth of it. In which search He is most exact 
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and punctual.* For He entereth into the reins and kidneys, 
and pierceth even to the dividing asunder of the joints and Heb. iv. 12. 
marrow, and pryeth into the most secret inwards, and that 
with a most curious eye, till He discern the most close and 
hidden thoughts and intents of the heart. And to make sure 
work, that nothing may escape His search, by lurking unspied 
in some remote corner or dark cranny of the heart, He taketh 
a light with Him,P He searcheth it with candles, as the Pro-Zeph. i.12. 
phet speaketh. To omit those other metaphorical, but sig- 
nificant expressions, here and there scattered in the Holy 
Scriptures to this purpose, this very phrase used in the Text, 
of pondering the heart, and that other like it, in Proy. xvi, of 
weighing the spirits, if there were no other, would sufficiently Prov. xvi. 
show forth the exactness of His proceedings in this trial. It” 
is taken from the curiosity that men use in weighing gold, or 
precious quintessences for medicine. It importeth, that if in 
any thing we pretend, a scruple, or but so much as the least 
grain, be wanting of the due weight it should have, it will not 
pass current with Him, but shall be turned upon us again, 
both to our shame and loss. 

34. Secondly, vain excuses will not help us, because the  §. 34. 
vanity of them cannot scape His knowledge. He that keepeth 
thy soul,t doth not He know it? Men are easily deluded with 
false shows, because they cannot always spy the falseness and 
emptiness of them, as children are easily made believe that a 
piece of brass is gold when they see it glister. And the reason 
is evident, because men have nothing to judge by but the out- 
ward appearance, and that can let them in but a very little 1 Sam. xvi. 
way into the heart. So that what the Preacher saith in re-” 
spect of other things, holdeth no less in respect of the sincerity 
of men’s hearts, and likewise of their speeches and allegations : 
Though a man labour to seek it out, yea, further, though a Eccl. viii. 
wise man think to know it, yet he shall not be able to find it." 
Only the Lord, in whose hands and before whose eyes our 
hearts and all our ways are, He that keepeth our souls, as it 


* “nunctual.’? See Sermon ii. ad + regardeth thy soul, Coverdale, 
Aulam, §.17. and Cranmer. keepeth thy soul, Par- 
P Quantascunque tenebras factis ker, 1572. the keeper of thy soul, 
tuis superstruxeris, Deus lumen est. Wycliffe and Douay, after Servato- 
Tertull. de Poenit. 6. rem in the Vulgate. In §. 13. of 
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ay) is here, servat, and observat too,—the word may import 
either,—He spieth out all our paths, and observeth all our halt- 
ings. We deceive ourselves, if we think to mock Him, or to 
Ps, xliv. 21. hide any thing out of His sight. Shall not God search wt out ? 
saith David, for He knoweth the very secrets of the heart. 
Men may search for a thing, and be never the near,* because 
Gen. xxxi. they cannot search it out: as Laban tumbled over all Jacob’s 
34 stuff, searching for his idols, but found them not. But where 
God searcheth, He doth it effectually. Shall not God search 

at out ? 
§. 38. 35. Thirdly, vain excuses will not help us, because they 
cannot exempt us from punishment and the just vengeance of 
God; for shall not He render to every man according to his 
works? Men are sometimes swayed with partial affections to 
connive at such things as they might redress if they were so 
disposed, and are content to take any sorry excuse for a suffi- 
cient answer, when it is so thin and transparent that they 
cannot choose but see quite through it, especially if it be ten- 
dered by such persons as they desire to show some respect 
unto. But with the Lord there is no respect of persons. He 
hateth sin with a perfect hatred, and punisheth it, wheresoever 
He findeth it, with severe chastisements in His own dearest 
servants and children, but with fiery vengeance and fury 
poured out upon His adversaries. Where He enjoineth a duty 
He looketh for obedience; and therefore where the duty is 
unperformed the disobedience is sure to be punished, let the 
offender pretend and allege never so largely to excuse it. 
Quid verba audian, facta cum videam?t It is the work He 
looketh at in all His retributions; and where the work is not 
done vain words will not ward off the blows that are to be 
inflicted for the neglect, nor any whit lessen them either in 
their number or weight. Will they not rather provoke the 
Lord in His just indignation to lay on both more and heavier 
strokes? For where a duty is ill neglected, and the neglect 
ill excused, the offender deserveth to be doubly punished; 


the preceding Sermon, Sanderson form was dropped in the Ed. of 1681. 

has applied the words of the Text Compare Jewel, i. 422. ed. Jelf. ‘ Yet 

in the former sense, servat, not ob- is M. Harding never the nere.’ 

servat. + Compare Sermon iii. ad Aulam, 
* ‘never the near.’ This ancient §.15. 
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once for the omission of the duty, and once more for the vanity 
of the excuse. 

36. Let me beseech you therefore, dearly beloved brethren,  §- 36. 
for the love of God and your own safety, to deal clearly and 
impartially betwixt God and your own souls in this affair, 
without shuffling or daubing, and to make straight paths to Heb. xii. 
your feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of the way.'* 
Remember that they that trust to lying vanities, and false Jonah ii. 8. 
pretences are no better, forsake their own mercy. And that 
feigned excuses are but as a staff of reed, a very weak stay 
for a heavy body to-trust to for support, which will not only 
crack under the weight, but the sharp splinters thereof will 
also run up into the hand of him that leaneth upon it. You 2 Kings 
see what God looketh at. It is the heart that He pondereth, *" *™ 
and the soul that He observeth, and the work that He recom- 
penseth. Look therefore that your hearts be true, and your 
souls upright, and your works perfect, that you may never 
stand in need of such poor and beggarly shifts as forged pre- 
tences are, nor be driven to fly for refuge to that which will 
nothing at all profit you in the day of wrath and of trial. Let 
your desires be unfeigned and your endeavours faithful, to the 
utmost of your power, to do Justice and to show Mercy to 
your brethren, and to discharge a good conscience in the per- 
formance of all those duties that lie upon you by virtue, either 
of your general calling as Christians, or of your particular 
vocations, whatever they be, with all diligence and godly wis- 
dom, that you may be able to stand before the judgment-seat 
of the great God with comfort; and, out of an humble and 
well-grounded confidence of His gracious acceptance of your 
imperfect, but sincere desires and endeavours in Christ, not 
fear to put yourselves upon the trial, each of you in the words 
of holy David: Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my Ps. cxxxix. 
heart: prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if?» ** 
there be any way of wickedness in me; and lead me in the 
way everlasting ; in the way that leadeth to everlasting life. 
Which great mercy, the Lord, of His infinite goodness, vouch- 
safe unto us all, for His dear Son’s sake, Jesus Christ, our 
Blessed Saviour. To whom, &c. 
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AT THE ASSIZES AT NOTTINGHAM, IN THE YEAR 1634, 


AT THE REQUEST OF ROBERT MELLISH, ESQ, 
THEN HIGH SHERIFF OF THAT COUNTY.* 
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Behold, here I am: witness against me before the Lord, and 
before His Anointed: whose ox have I taken ? or whose 
ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded ? whom have 
I oppressed ? or of whose hand have I received any bribe 
to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it you. 


A BOLD and just challenge of an old Judge, made before 
all the people, upon his resignal} of the government into the 
hands of a new King. Samuel ‘was the man. Who, having 
continued, whilst Eli lived, in the service of the Tabernacle, as 
a Levite, and a private man, was, after his death, to undergo a 
new business, in the exercise of public judicature. For that 
fanatical opinion, which hath possessed some in these later 
times, that no Ecclesiastical person might lawfully exercise any 
secular power,{ was in those days unheard of in the world. 
Eh, though a Priest, was a Judge also; and so was Samuel, 
though a Levite, after him. And we find not that either the 
people made any question at all, or that themselves made any 
seruple at all, of the lawfulness of those concurrent powers. 
Samuel was now, as it is collected by those that have travailed 


* Sanderson had been collated to preferments probably led to his 


a Stall m the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, shortly after resigning 
his Fellowship. In the year before 
this Sermon, viz. 1633, the interest 
of the Earl of Rutland had obtained 
for him the Rectory of Muston in 
Leicestershire, which he held for 
eight years. One or other of these 
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in the Chronology, aged about five and thirty years, and so in 

his full strength, when he was first J udge. Which so long as 

it continued in any measure, he little respected his own ease in 
comparison of the common good; but took his yearly circuits 

about the country, keeping courts in the most convenient places 1 Sam. vii. 
abroad,@ besides his constant sittings at Ramah where his 100 
dwelling was, for the hearing and determining of causes, to 

the great ease of all, and content, no doubt, of the most or 

best. 

2. But by that he had spent about thirty years more in his  §.2. 
country’s service, he could not but find such decays in his 
body, as would call upon him in his now declining age to pro- 
vide for some ease under that great burden of years and 
business.» Which that he might so do as that yet the public 
service should not be neglected, he thought good to join his 
two sons in commission with him. He therefore maketh them 
Judges in Israel, in hope that they would frame themselves by 1 Sam. viii. 
his example to judge the people with such like diligence and“ 
uprightness as himself had done. But the young men, as they 
had far other aims than the good old father had, so they took 
quite other ways than he did.¢ Their care was not to advance 
Justice. but to fill their own coffers, which made them soon to 
turn aside after lucre, to take bribes, and to pervert judgment. Verse 4. 
This fell out right for the Elders of Israel, who now had, by 
their miscarriage, a fair opportunity opened to move at length 
for that they had long thirsted after, viz. the change of the 
Government. They gather themselves therefore together that 
the cry might be the fuller; and to Ramah they come to 
Samuel with many complaints and alledgments in their mouths. 

But the short of the business was, a King they must have, and Verse 5. 
a King they will have, or they will not rest satisfied. It 
troubled Samuel not a little, both to hear of the misdemeanour 
of his sons, of whom he had hoped better, and to see the wil- 
fulness of a discontented people, bent upon an innovation. Yet 


a... per loca ad judicandum op- Hudson. ] 
portuna. Lyra. [1 Sam. vii. 16.] © [rév yap Tov marpos émitndev- 
b [quia] aetate et curis gravatus, pdrwv exrpemduevot, kat] Ty €vayriay 
[solennia celebrare non poterat.] dddv deOdvres, [Sdpov Kat Anupd- 
Glossa Interlin. ind ynpws Bapvyd- tev aicypav kabupievto rd Sixatov. | 
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he would consult with God, before he would give them their 
answer. And then he answereth them, not by peremptorily 
denying them the thing they so much desired, but by earnestly 
dissuading them from so inordinate a desire.¢ But they per- 
sisting obstinately in their first resolution, by further direction 
from the Lord, Samuel condescendeth to them, and dismisseth 
them with a promise that it should be done to them as they 
desired, and a King they should have ere it were long. 

3. And within a while he made good his promise. The Lord 
had designed Saul to be their King, and had secretly revealed 
the same to Samuel. Who did also by God’s appointment first 
anoint him very privately, no man being by, but they two 
alone; and after, in a full Assembly of the people at Mizpeh, 
evidenced him to be the man whom God had chosen, by the 
determination of a lot. Whereupon the most part of the people 
accepted Saul for their King elect, testifying their acceptance 
by their joyful acclamations, and by sending him presents. 
Yet did not Saul then immediately enter upon his full Re- 
galities, whether by reason of some contradiction made to his 
election, or for whatsoever other cause, but that Samuel still 
continued in the government, till, upon occasion of the Ammon- 
ites invading the land and laying siege against Jabesh-Gilead, 
Saul made such proof of his valour by relieving the town and 
destroying the enemy, that no man had the forehead to oppose 
against him any more. Samuel therefore took the hint of that 
victory to establish Saul completely in the kingdom, by calling 
the people to Gilgal where the Tabernacle then was, where he 
once more anointed Saul before the Lord, and in a full congre- 
gation, investing him into the kingdom with great solemnity, 
sacrifices of peace-offerings, and all manner of rejoicings. 

4. Now had the people, according to their desire, a King ; 
and now was Samuel, who had long governed in chief, again 
become a private man. Yet was he still the Lord’s Prophet, 
and by virtue of that calling took himself bound to make the 
people sensible of the greatness of their sin in being so forward 
to ask a King, before they had first asked to know the Lord’s 
pleasure therein. And this is in a manner the business of this 
whole Chapter. Yet before he begin to fall upon them, he 


a .,, placide salubri oratione ab insana voluntate detorquere plebem. 
Sulpitius, 1. [Sac. Hist. 58.] 
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doth wisely, first, to clear himself; and for the purpose he 
challengeth all and every of them, if they could accuse him of 
any injustice or corruption, in the whole time of his Govern- 
ment, then and there to speak it out, and they should receive 
satisfaction, or else for ever after to hold their tongues: in the 
three first verses of this Chapter, but especially in this third 
verse, Behold, here I am: witness against me before the 
Lord, &c. 

5. In which words are observable both the matter and form 
of Samuel’s Challenge. The Matter of it, to wit, the thing 
whereof he would clear himself, is set down, first, in general 
terms: that he had not wrongfully taken to himself that which 
was another’s, Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I 
taken ? and then, more particularly, by a perfect enumeration 
of the several species or kinds thereof, which, being but three 
in all, are all expressed in this Challenge. All wrongful taking 
of any thing from another man is done either with or without 
the party’s consent. If without the party’s consent, then 
either by cunning or violence, fraud or oppression, over- 
reaching another by wit, or overbearing him by might. If 
with the party’s consent, then it is by contracting with him 
for some fee, reward, or gratification. Samuel here disclaimeth 
them all, Whom have I defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? 
or of whose hand have I received a bribe, to blind my eyes 
therewith 2? That is the matter of the Challenge. 

6. In the form, we may observe concerning Samuel three 
other things. First, his great forwardness in the business, in 
putting himself upon the trial by his own voluntary offer, 
before he was called thereunto by others. Behold, here I am. 
Secondly, his great confidence, upon the conscience of his own 
integrity, in that he durst put himself upon his trial before 
God and the world. Witness against me before the Lord, and 
before His Anointed. Thirdly, his great equity, in offering to 
make real satisfaction to the full, in case any thing should be 
justly proved against him in any of the premisses, Whose ox, 
or whose ass, §c., and I will restore tt you. 

4. The particulars are many, and I may not take time to 
give them all their due enlargements. We will therefore pass 
through them lightly, insisting perhaps somewhat more upon 
those things that shall seem more material or useful for this 


§. 5. 


§. 6. 


§. 7. 


§.9. 
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Assembly, than upon some of the rest, yet not much upon any. 
Neither do I mean in the handling thereof to tie myself pre- 
cisely to the method of my former division, but, following the 
course of the Text, to take the words in the same order as I 
find them here laid to my hand. Behold, here Iam: witness 
against me, Sc. 

8. Behold, here Iam. More haste than needeth, may some 
say. It savoureth not well, that Samuel is so forward to jus- 
tify himself, before any man accuse him. Voluntary purgations 
commonly carry with them strong suspicions of guilt. We 
presume there is a fault, when a man sweareth to put off a 
crime before it be laid to his charge. True; and well we may 
presume it, where there appeareth not some reasonable cause 
otherwise for so doing. But there occur sundry reasons, some 
apparent, and the rest at least probable, why Samuel should 
here do as he did. 

g. First, he was presently* to convince the people of their 
great sin in asking a King, and to chastise them for it with a 
severe reprehension. It might therefore seem to him expe- 
dient, before he did charge them with innovating the govern- 
ment, to discharge himself, first, from having abused it. He 
that is either to rebuke or to punish others for their faults, 
had need stand clear, both in his own conscience and in the 
eye of the world, of those faults he should censure,¢ and of all 
other crimes as foul as they, lest he be choked with that bitter 
Proverb, retorted upon him to his great reproach, Physician, 
heal thyself.f 

Vitia ultima fictos 
Contemnunt Scauros, et castigata remordent.& 
How unequal a thing is it and incongruous, that he who 
wanteth no ill conditions himself, should bind his neighbour to 
the good behaviour ;4 that a sacrilegious Church-robber should 
make a mittimus for a poor sheep-stealer;i or, as he com- 
See Sermon ii. ad 


* © presently.’ & Juvenal, Sat. ii. [34.] 


SERMON VI. 


Aulam, §. 28. 

e Omnia postremo, quae vindi- 
caris in altero, tibi ipsi vehementer 
fugienda sunt. Cicero in Verr. iil. 
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plained of old, that great thieves should hang up little ones! 

How canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me pull out 8. Luke vi. 
the mote that is in thine eye, when behold there is a beam ie 

thine own eye ? That is, with what conscience, nay, with what 
face, canst thou offer it? Turpe est doctori,* every schoolboy 
can tell you. See to it, all you, who, by the condition of your 
callings, are bound to take notice of the actions and demeanors 
of others and to censure them, that you walk orderly and un- 
reprovably yourselves. It is only the sincerity and unblame- 
ableness of your conversations that will best add weight to 
your words, win awe and esteem to your persons, preserve 
the authority of your places, put life into your spirits, and en- 
able you to do the works of your callings with courage and 
freedom. 

10. Secondly, Samuel here justifieth himself, for their greater 
conviction, and for the more aggravating of their sin. If his 
government had been tyrannous or corrupt, it had been some- 
what the more excusable in them to have attempted a change ; 
though I cannot say that the greatest tyranny or corruption in 
a governor imaginable could have warranted such an attempt 
in toto. Yet, whatsoever fault there had been in them for so 
doing, had he been liable to any just exceptions in that kind, 
he must have borne his share also of the blame, as well as they : 
they, for that their seditious attempt, and he, for giving them 
the occasion. Whereas his innocency putteth off all the blame 
from him, and leaveth it wholly upon them, who now can no 
more excuse themselves than they can accuse him. They had 
rejected him with a Nolumus hune regnare: rather, they had 
rejected God in him.! They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not reign over them. It stood” 
him therefore upon, to clear himself from all sinister surmises 
and suspicions of injustice, that it might appear to them and to 
all the world that he had given them no cause why they should 


1 Sam. viii. 
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so reject him; and that therefore they must thank themselves 
for it, and not him, if in any after-times they should have cause 
to repent it. It is a brave thing for a Magistrate, or indeed 
Gal. ii. 14. for any man, to walk with an even foot,™f and in an upright 
course: that, when bad people shall go about to disparage 
him, or to speak or but think unworthily of him, he may be 
able to contest with them, for the maintenance of his inno- 
cency, and to stand upon his own justification. As St. Paul 
Actsxx. did: I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. And 
$3. a. xvi, 28 Moses did: I have not taken an ass from them, neither 
have I hurt one of them. And as our blessed Saviour Himself 
did: Z have done many good works among you, for which of 
those works do you stone me? And as Samuel here doth: 
Behold, here [ am: witness against me, whose ox, §e. 

11. Thirdly, Samuel had now surrendered the administra- 
tion into the hands of the new King ; and so, having given up 
his office, he thought it meet to render an account how he had 
carried himself therein. It goeth sore with an evil steward to 
hear of a reckoning, whereas he that hath been faithful de- 
sireth nothing more. Whatsoever our callings are, we are but 
stewards over some part of God’s houshold; and it were good 
for us eft-soons t to remember that our Master will require of 
us an account of our stewardships. The time will come when 
we inust all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to give 
in our accounts; and we must look to have them examined 
most strictly, even ad ultimum quadrantem, to the very 
S. Matthew utmost farthing. Not an idle word, nor a vain thought,° but 
a 9. must then be accounted for. They that judge others now shall 

then be re-judged; and all their proceedings re-examined and 
reviewed with a most curious, unerring, and unpartial eye. 
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O happy, thrice happy that servant, who, conscious to his own 
faithfulness, shall not need to seek to the hills and rocks to Rev. vi. 16. 
hide him from the face of the great Judge, or to run to the 
thickets as Adam did, till he be fetcht out with that terrible 
process, Adam, where art thow? but shall readily present Gen. iii. 
himself with much assurance and comfort before Him, as 8, 92 
Samuel here did before the King and the people, and say, 
Behold, here I am. 

12. And why might not Samuel do this, fourthly, even in §.12. 
wisdom, for the timely preventing of future cayvil and dangers ? 
There were some pretensions against his sons of injustice and 
corruption ; and, if matters should come to public scanning, like 
enough much might be proved against them. Which how far 
they might be stretched to the father’s prejudice in after- 
times, who could tell? Little reason had he howsoever to trust 
a giddy people, so unthankful and so new-fangled as he had 
found them to be, and to suffer either his safety or credit to 
lie at their courtesy. So long as these things should hang 
upon the file, * or lie in the deck,t he might perhaps be safe, 
but he could not be secure. That therefore the miscarriages 
of others might not fall on his neck, he might think it safest 
for him to get his Quietwus est betimes. And therefore he 
requireth them all, if any man had ought to object against 
him, that they would now produce it in open court: if they 
had not, reason would they should forthwith acquit him by 
their general suffrages. By which means having obtained a 
public testimony from them, as we see in the verses following, 
and so being as it were quit by Proclamation, he is thence- 
forth safe against all evil calumniations, and fearless of after- 
claps. It is a base and unmanly thing, to use indirect and 
underhand dealing to shift off a just trial; but a point of 
honest and Christian. wisdom, in a fair and open way hand- 
somely to prevent an unjust accusation. No fault for a man to 
use the serpent’s wisdom, so it be not tainted with the serpent’s 


* Compare Beaumont and Fiet- v.1.] Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glos- 
cher. The Maid in the Mill, ili. 1. sary. Cf. Hacket’s Life of Willams, 
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poison too, but rightly tempered with a due mixture of dove- 
like simplicity and innocency. 

13. Lastly, to dissuade the people formerly from asking a 
King, Samuel had told them what a King might do de Jure,P 
if he should use his absolute power ; and what if a King should 
do de facto, no remedy but submit, they might not at any 
hand resist. And he knew, that by their obstinacy in asking 
a King they had so highly displeased the Lord, that it were 
but just with Him, if He should suffer their new King to rule 
over them with rigour and tyranny. It might very well be 
that out of this very consideration Samuel was the rather 
induced at this time to declare his own integrity, that so he 
might propose unto the new King now in the entrance of his 
reign a pattern of equity and justice in his own example. Even 
as St. Paul oftentimes proposeth his own example to the 
Churches for their imitation. J beseech you, brethren, to be 


Phil. iv.9. followers of me. Those things which ye have heard and seen 


in me, do, &c. We see the world is much given to be led 
by example.4 Whatever the attempt be, usually one of the 
first Inquiries is, not whether there be any Law, or any reason, 
or any conscience, but whether there be any precedent for it, 
yea or no. And if any such be to be found, it seldom sticketh. 
It helpeth out many an ill matter, it giveth a fair colour to 
many foul proceedings, when men have this yet to plead for 
themselves, that they do but as others have done before them, 
and continue things as they found them. Hoe olin factitavit 
Pyrrhus,* seemed to him plea enough in the Comedy. It so 
much the more concerneth every good and wise man, especially 
those that are in place of authority, whose actions are most 
looked upon and soonest drawn into example, so to order 
themselves in their whole conversations, that such as come 
after them may be rather provoked by their good example to 
do well, than encouraged by their evil example to do amiss. 
If at any time hereafter Saul should take any man’s ox or ass 
from him by any manner of fraud, oppression, or bribery, the 
constant practice of his immediate predecessor for sundry 
years together shall stand up, and give evidence against him, 
P Jus Regis. 1 Sam. viii.11.[Vul- Vita Beata. 1. 
gate. | r Terentius in Eunucho. [IV. 


4... nec ad rationem, sed ad si- vii. 13. Idem hoc jam Pyrrhus 
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and cast him. Samuel’s integrity shall condemn him, both at 
the bar of his own conscience, and in the mouths of all men: 
at leastwise he shall have no cause to vouch Samuel for his 
precedent, no colour to shroud his miscarriages under the 
authority of Samuel’s example. 

14. We cannot now marvel that Samuel should thus offer  §. 14. 
himself to the trial, when as no man urged him to it, sith there 
may be rendered so many congruous reasons for it. Especially 
being withal so conscious to himself of having dealt uprightly, 
that he knew all the world could not touch him with any wilful 
violation of justice. He doth not therefore decline the trial, 
but seek it; and putteth himself upon it with marvellous con- 
fidence, challenging all comers, and craving no favour. Behold, 
here Lam: witness against me before the Lord, and before 
His Anointed. Here is no excepting against any witness, nor 
refusal of any Judge, either God or man. He had a good 
cause, and therefore he had also a good heart. All virtues are 
connext: among the rest, so are Justice and Fortitude. The Prov. 
righteous are bold as a lion. The Merchant that knoweth his **" ™ 
wares to be faulty is glad of the dark shop and false light, 
whereas he that will uphold them right and good, willeth his 
Customers to view them in the open sun. Qui male agit, odit S.Johniii. 
lucem. He that doth evil loveth to skulk in the dark, and will ee 
not abide the light, which is to him as the terrors of the shadow Job xxiv. 
of death, lest his evil deeds should be found out and laid open ae 
to his shame. Even as Adam hid his head in a bush, when he 
heard the voice of God, because his conscience told him he had 
transgressed. 

15. A corrupt Magistrate or Officer may sometimes set a §-15. 
face upon it, and in a kind of bravery bid defiance to all the 
world; but it is then, when he is sure he hath power on his 
side to bear him out, when he is so backed with his great 
friends that no man dare mutire contra, once open his lips 
against him for fear of being shent.* Even as a rank coward 
may take up the bucklers,t and brave it like a stout champion, 


* €shent,’ rebuked, and so abashed, Percy’s Reliques, ii. 304. Lond. 
confounded. ‘Why say you, Sir? 1823. Compare Sermon xi. ad 
I am shent for speaking to you.’ Aulam, §. 18. 

Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, iv. 2. + ‘take up the bucklers.? Com- 
‘Sorely shent with this rebuke, pare Sermon xi. ad Aulam, §. 26, 
Sorely shent was the heir of Linne.’ and Sermon vy. ad Clerum, §. 19. 
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when he is sure the coast is clear and nobody near to enter 
the lists with him. And yet all this but a mere flourish, a faint 
and feigned bravada :* his heart, the while, in the midst of his 
belly is as cold as lead, and he meaneth nothing less than what 
he maketh show of. If the offer should be indeed accepted, 
and that his actions were like to be brought upon the public 
stage, there to receive a due and unpartial hearing and doom, 
how would he then shrink and hold off,s trow ye? then what 
crouching, and fawning, and bribing, and daubing, to have the 
matter taken up in a private chamber, and the wound of his 
credit a little overly f salved, though upon never so hard and 
base conditions. His best wits shall be tried, and his best 
friends to the utmost, if it be possible by any means to decline 
a public trial. | 
16. Be just then, Fathers and Brethren, and ye may be 
bold. So long as you stand right, you stand upon your own 
legs, and not at the mercy of others. But turn aside once to 
defrauding, oppressing, or receiving rewards; and you make | 

2Cor.vii.5. yourselves slaves for ever. Jntus pugnae, foris timores: 

horrors and gripes within, because you have knowingly done 

what you ought not; terrors and fears without, lest your 

wicked dealings should come to light, whereby you might 

receive the due shame or punishment thereof. Possibly you 

may bear up, if the times favour you, and by your greatness 

out-face your crimes for a while; but that is not a thing to 

Ps. Ixii, 10. trust to: O trust not in wrong and robbery, saith David. The 

wind and the tide may turn against you, when you little think 

it; and when once you begin to go down the wind, every base 

and busy companion { will have one puff at you, to drive you 


17. Yet mistake not, as if I did exact from Magistrates 
an absolute immunity from those common frailties and infirmi- 


* ‘bravada,’ brag, nearer to the 
original Spanish, borrowed from the 
Italian ‘ bravata,’ than the common 
form ‘bravado.’ The termination in 
a was formerly more prevalent. 
Hacket, Life of Williams, for ex- 
ample, uses ‘bastinada,’ ll. 133. 
‘cruciada,’ ii. 196. ‘ gravida,’ i. 126. 
“commenda,’ li. go. 

S Nescis tu quam meticulosa res 


sit ire ad judicium. Plautus, in 
Mostell. V.i. [52.] 
T ‘ overly.’ 
Aulam, §. 31. 
{ companion.’ 
ad Aulam, §. 30. 
t ... Sejanus ducitur unco Spec- 


tandus: gaudent omnes. Juvenal. 
Sat. x. [66. ] 


See Sermon vii. ad 


the faster and the further down.t 


See Sermon iv. 
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ties, whereunto the whole race of mankind is subject. The 
imposition were unreasonable. It is one of the unhappinesses 
that attends both your calling and ours, Magistracy and Min- 
istry, that every ignorant artizan, that perhaps knoweth little 
and practiseth less of his own duty, can yet instruct us in 
ours, and, upon every small oversight, make grievous outcries, 
by objecting to you your place, to us our cloth. A man of his 
place,—a man of his cloth,—to do thus or thus! As if any 
Christian man, of what place or of what cloth soever, had the 
liberty to do otherwise than well: or as if either we or you 
were in truth that in respect of our natures, which in respect 
of our offices we are sometimes called: we Angels, and you Rev. i. 20. 
Gods. Truly however it pleaseth the Lord, for our greater ¢ pga 
honour, thus to style us, yet we find it in ourselves, but too 
well, and we make it seen by us, alas, but too often, that we 
are men, duovoTadets, subject to the like passions, ignorances, Acts xiv. 
and sinful aberrations that other men are. And I doubt not ‘> 
but Samuel, notwithstanding all this great confidence in his 
own integrity, had yet, among so many causes as in so many 
years’ space had gone through his hands, sundry times erred 
in judgment, either in the substance of the sentence, or at least 
in some circumstances of the proceedings. By misinformations 
or misapprehensions, or by other passions or prejudices, no 
doubt but he might be carried, and like enough sometimes 
was, to show either more lenity, or more rigour, than was in 
every respect expedient. 

18. But this is the thing that made him stand so clear, both  §.18. 
in his own conscience and in the sight of God and the world, 
that he had not wittingly and purposely perverted judgment, 
nor done wrong to any man with an evil or corrupt intention ; 
but had used all faithfulness and good conscience in those 
things he did rightly apprehend, and all requisite care and 
diligence, so far as human frailty would suffer, to find out the 
truth and the right in those things whereof he could not know 
the certainty. This do, exercising yourselves, with St. Paul, 
to have always a conserence void ee offence toward God, and ae xxiv. 
toward men; and then you may, with him also, be bold fot 
call both God and men to bear witness to your integrity, Ye x Thess. ii. 
are witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and un-*° 
blameably we have behaved ourselves among you, and with 


See Deut. 
xvii. 16. 

IPSs xx. 7. 
Prov. xxi. 


§. 19. 


ar. 


See Gen. 
XXxil. 5. 
Exod. xxiii. 


4, 12s 


Job i. 3. 
S. Luke xiii. 


Tins 


Exod. xx. 


17. 


§. 20. 
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good Samuel here to put yourselves for the trial of your up- 
rightness upon your God, King, and Country, Behold, here 
Lam: witness against me before the Lord, and before His 
Anointed. 

1g. Thus much of Samuel’s confidence. See we next, what 
the things are he doth with so much confidence disclaim, as 
the matter of the Challenge. It is, in the general, injury or 
wrong, the particular kinds whereof in the Text specified are 
Fraud, Oppression, and Bribery. Against all and every of 
these he expressly protesteth. Whose ow have I taken? or 
whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom 
have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I received any 
bribe, to blind mine eyes therewith? To begin with the ge- 
neral, Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken ? 
These two creatures, the ox and the ass, are here mentioned 
because of their great usefulness, the strength of the ox and 
the patience of the ass enabling them, the one for labour, the 
other for carriage. For in those times and countries they 
used asses altogether for journeys and for burdens, as we now- 
adays and in these parts of the world do horses, whereof in 
old time we find very little speech of any other use than for 
the services of war only. Whence it is that the ox and the 
ass are in the Scriptures so frequently mentioned together, 
and so reckoned together as a principal part of a man’s wealth ; 
and also, both here and elsewhere, by way of Synecdoche, put 
for a man’s whole substance or estate. In the last Command- 
ment of the Ten, after those words, Thou shalt not covet thy 
neiyhbour’s ox, nor his ass, it is added, nor any thing that ts 
thy neighbour's. What is there expressed, the same is here 
to be understood, as if Samuel had said, I have neither taken 
any man’s ox nor ass, nor any thing else that was another 
man’s. 

20. And then, by taking he must needs mean wrongful 
taking :" the words will else bear no reasonable construction. 
For to deny the lawfulness of commerce and civil contracts, 
such as are buying, selling, giving, exchanging, and the like, 
wherein the right and property of things is transferred from 
one man to another by delivering and taking, Ads tT, kat AdBe 


“Ei pa) 7d AaBeiy jy, ovSe eis mo- Serm. 8. [10. 5. tom. i. 287. ed. 


ynpos jv. Diphilus, apud Stobaeum, Gaisford.] 
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7,* what were it else but to overthrow all human society, and 
utterly to destroy all the offices of Commutative Justice, which 

is wholly conversant about contracts of that nature? His 
meaning clearly is, that, contenting himself with his own por- 
tion, he had not sought to enrich himself by the spoil of others, 
or to gain any thing to himself, to his neighbour’s hurt, by 
any unjust or unconscionable means. It is the first and prin- 
cipal office of Justice, Swwm cuique, to let every man have his 
own. And the holy Law of God bindeth our very thoughts 
and desires from coveting, but how much more then our hands 
from taking, that which of right belongeth not to us. That 
Oix émOvpnoes therefore in the Law, Thou shalt not covet Exod. xx. 
that which is another’s, is by our Saviour Himself, the best aie 
Interpreter of the Law, rendered by px dmoorepijces in the 
Gospel, Thou shalt not take that which is another’s. To teach 
us, that whoso will allow himself the liberty to desire it, will 
not deny himself the liberty, if opportunity serve, to take it; 
and that therefore whosoever would hold his hands, must first 
learn to subdue his covetous lusts. 

21. It is verily nothing so much as our covetousness that  §. 21. 
maketh us unjust,* which St. Paul affirmeth to be the root of 1 Tim. vi. 
all evil, but is most manifestly the root of this evil of injustice. ** 
Aristotle showeth it out of the native signification of the Greek : 
word mAcovegia, as much as to say, a desire of having more, 
more than is our due, more than falleth to our part or share. 

As if a man that were to divide something betwixt himself and 

his fellow by even portions should share the biggest part to 

himself, whereby to make himself a gainer and his partner a 

loser. This is mAcove€gia, and it is indeed quite contrary to that 

vopos BaoWikds, as St. James calleth it, that Royal Law, Thou Ss. James ii. 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, and to that great funda- S 
mental Rule of Equity, by which, as by the standard, we ought 

to mete out all our dealings towards our brethren, Quod tibi 

fiert non vis, Se. Whatsoever you would that men should do S. Matt. vii. 
unto you, do you even the same to them. _ 

22. If all men would first look back into the most suspected  §. 22. 
passages of their former dealings, unpartially trying them but 


* Axiochus, §. 6. attributed to x Inde fere scelerum causae: nec 
Plato. 76 ’Emuydppeov, a dé xelp ray plura... &c. Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 
xeipa vite’ dds Ti, kal AaBe TH. 73.4 
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by this one Rule, (and by this one Rule they shall all be tried 
at the Last Day,) and then would, secondly, resolve to lay this 
Rule ever before their eyes, for the levelling of their future 
conversations, what a world of injustice might they find out by 
the one, keep out by the other, which, because that Rule is 
so much neglected, are therefore now so little regarded. Say, 
thou that by thy cunning overreachest thy brother in buying, 
selling, or bargaining, or deceivest the trust reposed in thee 
by thy friend, couldst thou brook to be in like sort cheated 
thyself? Thou that Ahab-like wringest thy poor neighbour’s 
vineyard from him,* drivest him by continual molestations to 
this strait, that either he must forsake the town, if thou hast 
a mind to enclose it, or else consent to his own and most of 
his neighbours’ undoing, or any other way enforcest him to 
come to thy bent for fear of a worse displeasure, couldst thou 
think it reasonable, if his case were thine, to be so plagued 
and oppressed thyself? Thou that bribest a corrupt officer, 
subornest a perjured witness, procurest a packed Jury, and, 


* See below, §. 32. and Sermon v. 
ad Aulam, §. 17. 

+ ‘town,’ originally, any inclo- 
sure. SS. Matt. xxii. 5. Wyclitte, 
one into his town, another to his 
merchandize. Palmer’s Devonshire 
Glossary explains it ‘the Court, or 
Farmyard.’ '‘Thoroton, in the pre- 
face to his Antiquities of Notting- 
hamshire, published in 1677, says, 
‘ But this improvement of Rent cer- 
tainly caused the decay of tillage, 
and that depopulation which hath 
much impaired our County and 
some of our neighbours; and which 
divers Laws and Statutes have in 
vain attempted to hinder. I shall 
only take notice of the thirty-ninth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, when one 
Statute was made against the decay- 
ing of Towns and Houses of Hus- 
bandry, and another for maintenance 
of Husbandry and Tillage.’ Enclo- 
sures of waste lands were regarded 
as one of the great Grievances of the 
age. See Hall’s Satires, LV. ii. 127. 
V. 1. 109. ill. 70. 

‘Most certain it is, that the king- 
dom is hereby greatly impoverished ; 
for those lands inclosed are not able 
to maintain such numbers of men, 


so many horses fit for the service 
of war, such provision for our plenty, 
in a fourfold proportion, as formerly 
they did, lying open and in tillage. 
Where is the ancient strength of 
England? how easily may we be 
vanquisht ! if in the best soyle 
townes shall be thus unpeopled, 
why doth our Law so much intend 
tillage? Why doth our Law prevent 
inmates and Cottages? if on the 
other side, notwithstanding the in- 
crease and multiplying of the peo- 
ple, yet villages shall be ruinated, 
and all must serve for the shepherd. 
Infinit are the inconveniences which 
I could speak of inclosures, but I 
will conclude all with this one rule 
in Lawe, interest reipublicae ut ne 
quis re sua male utatur’ he Fall 
of Man, or the corruption of our 
Nature proved by the light of our 
natural Reason. p. 248. 4°. Lond. 
1616, by Godfrey Goodman, Bishop 
of Gloucester, 1624, who, for re- 
fusing to subscribe the Canons of 
1640, was suspended for some 
weeks, and on his deathbed de- 
clared himself to be in communion 
with the Church of Rome. 
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where thou canst conceive any hope that it will be taken, 
offerest to convey a reward into the bosom even of the Judge 
himself, to pervert judgment, and to get the day of thine ad- 
versary, when his cause is more righteous than thine, couldst 
thou be patient thyself to be wrested out of thine own appa- 
rent right by such engines? In a word, thou that takest thy 
brother’s ox, or his ass, or any thing that is his, from him 
wrongfully, wouldst thou be content thy brother should wrong- 


fully take thine ? 


Whosoever thou art that doest another 


wrong, do but turn the tables,y imagine thy neighbour were 
now playing thy game and thou his, and then deal but 
squarely * in this one point; and, if thine own heart condemn 


thee not, go on and prosper. 


23. But men that are resolved of their end, if this be their 
end, to make themselves great and rich howsoever,2 are not 
much moved with arguments of this nature. The evidence of 
God’s Law, and conscience of their own duty, work little upon 


them. 
little regard it. 
not gain, but loss. 


Gain is the thing they look after: as for Equity, they 
Let me tell them, then, that unjust gain is 
Nor is this a paradox, when a mere hea- 


then man could say, kaka xépdea to’ arjow,? and another, 


Lucrum puta lucrum, si gustum sitet.» 


in godliness, not in wealth; and our Saviour teacheth that he 


that should gain the whole world, if he should for that lose his S, Markviii. 


own soul, should have little cause to boast of his peniworth, 3° 
Lucrum in arca, damnum in conscientia,f the gain will no 


ways countervail the loss. 


All this is most certain truth; but 


still we hit not upon the right string. The worldling hath his 


portion in this present life and in these outward things, and Ps. xvii.14. 


therefore what losses befall him therein he can feel as soon as 
another man, and value them as well; but he is not much 
sensible either of a spiritual or an eternal loss. To come home 


y “A mdoxovtes tf Erépwy dpyi- 
Cece, tatta Tots dAdois pt) 7rol- 
eire. Isocrat. in Nicoc. [§. 76. p. 
39 ¢.] 

* squarely.’ See Sermon v. ad 
Aulam, §. 17. 

Z,, quocunque modo rem. Horat. 
Ep. I. i. [66.] 

a Hesiod. Epy. [350. | 


b Plautus. [? Menander. 76 xépdos 
iyyov KépOos ay Sixatoy 7}. Sentt. Sing. 
503. p. 332. ed. Meineke. | 

7 S. Augustin. Serm. celxv. §. 2. 
tom. v. Appendix, col. 437 A. ed. 
Ben. Paris. 1683. ‘Nemo enim 
habet injustum lucrum sine justo 
damno. Ubilucrum, ibi et damnum: 
Jucrum in arca, damnum in con- 
scientia.’ 


St. Paul placeth gain 1Tim.vi. 6. 
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to him then, let him know that the gain of unrighteousness 
Prov. x. 2. shall not long prosper with him and his. Treasures of wicked- 
ra ; "°" ness profit little, saith Solomon. His meaning is, take them 
a primo ad ultimum, and they profit nothing. A man may 
seem to profit by them, and to come up wonderfully for a time ; 
but time and experience show that they milder* away again 
at the last, and crumble to nothing, and that for the most part 
within the compass of an age. Seldom shall you see them 
hold so long, but very rarely beyond the next generation. 


Prov. xx. An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the beginning: but 
21. 

the end thereof shali not be blessed ; the same Solomon. The 
Prov. xx. morsels of deceit and violence, that were so pleasant in the 
17. 


chewing, the time will come when they shall be vomited up 
Job xx.15- again with sorrow and bitterness. What gained Ahab by it, 
1 Kings xxi. when he had made himself master of Naboth’s vineyard, but 
at the hastening of his own destruction? And what was Gehazi 

the better for the gifts he received from Naaman, which 
2 Kings v. brought an hereditary leprosy with them? And what was 
46 Achan the richer for the golden wedge he had saved out of 
Josh.vii.24. the spoils and hidden in his tent, which brought destruction 
upon hin, and all that appertained to him? 

24. Brethren, let us be wise and wary, and not deceive our- 
selves. These gobbetst are but Satan’s baits, which when we 
swallow, we swallow a hook with them, wherewith he will 
strike us through at the last, though he suffer us a while to 
play upon the line, and to please ourselves with those new 
Let us therefore beware that we suffer not the least 
portion of unjust gain to cleave to our fingers, or to mingle 
with our other substance. There is a secret poison in it which 
in time will diffuse itself through the whole heap, and seize 
upon every part; and, like Mercury-water or Aqua fortis,t 
eat out all: as some write of the Ostrich’s feather, § that it will 
in time moult and consume all the feathers in the tub wherein 


§. 24. 


morsels. 


Deut. xiii. 
Tis 


Josh.vii.11. 


* ¢ milder’ is given by Mr. Halli- 
well as a Lincolnshire word for to 
moulder, to turn to dust. 

+ ‘gobbet,’ a lump of meat, that 
which may be put into the gob or 
mouth. Brockett. Major Moor il- 
lustrates from Shakspeare, K. Henry 
Viiv andhv2. 

t ‘Aqua fortis” Sanderson has 


made use of this illustration in Ser- 
mon ii. ad Populum, $§. 33. 

§ ‘Ostrich’s feather.” This pro- 
perty is attributed to the Eagle’s 
feather, in Petra Sancta de Sym- 
bolis Heroicis, p. 273. and at the 
conclusion of Montagu’s Diatribae 
on Selden’s History of Tithes, p. 


579: 
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it is put. Know you not that a small handful of leayen, if it S. Matthew 
be hidden in a great trough full of meal, will work itself into oe 
every part of it, sour the whole lump? And that a single rood 
of Capite-land * will bring the whole estate into wardship, 
though containing many thousand acres of never so free a 
tenure? It was wisely done therefore of Samuel, as well as 
justly, not to meddle with the taking of any man’s ox or ass. 

25. It ought to be the care of every private man thus far to 
follow Samuel’s example, that he keep himself from doing any 
man wrong. But men that are in place of government, as 
Samuel was, have yet a further charge lying upon them over 
and besides the former; and that is to preserve others from 
wrong, and being wronged, to relieve them to the utmost of 
their power. <A Magistrate should be so far from taking any 
man’s ox or ass from him, that, so far as he can hinder it, he 
should not suffer any other man so to do. Where Commuta- 
tive Justice is by private persons violated, through fraud, 
oppression, or bribery, there it behoveth the Magistrate to 
set in,t and do his part in the administration of Distributive 
Justice, for the rectifying and redressing thereof. It is the 
very end for which, principally, Laws and Courts and Magis- 
trates were ordained. 

26. The more have they to answer for, that abuse any part 
of this so sacred an ordinance, for the abetting, countenancing, 
or strengthening of any injurious act. They that have skill 
in the Laws, by giving dangerous counsel in the chamber, or 
pleading smoothly at the bar;¢ they that attend about the 
courts, by keeping back just complaints, or doing other casts ¢ 
of their office in favour of an evil person or cause ; but, espe- 
cially, the Magistrates themselves, by a perfunctory or partial 
hearing, by pressing the Laws with rigor, or qualifying them 
with some mitigation, where they ought not. Where others 
do wrong, if they know it and can help it, their very conniy- 


5.25. 


§. 26. 


* «Tenure in capite was an an- 
cient Tenure, whereby a man held 
lands of the King immediately as 
of the Crown, whether by Knight’s 
service or in Socage.’ Tomlin, Law 
Dictionary. Compare Jack Cade’s 
vaunt, in the second part of King 
Henry VI. iv. 6. ‘ Men shall hold of 


me in capite.’ 
jj oset: Ins 
Aulam, §. 26. 


¢ Bonus vir non agit nisi bonas 
causas. Quintil. Inst. xii. 1. [33.] 


See Sermon vii. ad 


+ doing other casts.’ Compare 
Sermon iii. ad Magistr. §. 35. 


Exod. i. 10. 
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ance maketh them accessories; and then the greatness and 
eminency of their places enhanceth the crime yet further, and 
maketh them principals. Qui non prohibet peccare, eum po- 
test, jubet.* He that suffereth another to take any man’s ox 
or ass from him, or his house or land or common from him, or 
his tithe or glebe from him, or his liberty or good name from 
him, or his life or any part of his livelihood from him, being 
able to remedy it, it is all one as if he should bid him do it. 
Me nemo ministro Fur erit,4 is a fit Motto for every good 
Magistrate. 

27. I have now done with the Genus. The Species follow, 
which I shall dispatch with more brevity. The particulars 
are three: Fraud, Oppression, and Bribery. Whom have I 
defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? or of whose hand have 
L received a bribe, to blind mine eyes therewith ? Most in- 
juries are reduced to the two first heads, fraus and vis.¢ 
Sometimes a man is wronged, and perceiveth it not till after- 
wards, which, if he had known in time, he might have pre- 
vented: this is Defrauding. Sometimes he seeth and feeleth 
how and wherein he is wronged, but knoweth not which way 
in the world to avoid it: this is Oppression. There he met 
with a fox, here with a lion. In that he is overwrought by 
craft, in this overborne by might. Both are joined together 
in the Psalm, He shall redeem their soul from falsehood and 
violence, and in the Prophet, J will punish those that leap on 


" the threshold, which fill their masters’ houses with violence 


and deceit. And they are sometimes joined together in prac- 
tice. As Pharaoh said, consulting the destruction of the 
Israelites, Opprimamus sapienter, let us deal wisely with 
them and destroy them. And as Lysander was wont to say, 
that where the lion’s skin would not reach to do the business, 
it should be eked out with the fox’s.£ Both are hateful both 
to God and man; sed fraus odio digna majore,& saith the 
Orator: of the two, Deceit is the baser and more hateful. 
Because men had rather be thought to want strength, for 
that begetteth pity, than to want wit, which doth but expose 


* Seneca, Troad. 295. Qui non £ dmov 7 AeovTH pr eceixvetrat, 
vetat, &c.] mpootpamreov ekel THY aAwTreEKHY. 
a Juvenal. Sat. iii. [46. ] Plutarch. in Lysandro. [I. 437. A.] 


© Cic. de Offic. i. [41.] ddA@ née —-& Cie. de Offic. i. [41.] 
Binds. Homer. [Od. ix. 406.] 
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them to scorn. Thence it is that, usually, they complain 
more of treachery than they do of open hostility, and take it 
deeper to heart to be defrauded than to be oppressed. The 
loss troubleth them not so much, they say, but they cannot 
endure to be cozened. Samuel, you see, disclaimeth this in 
the first place, Whom have I defrauded ? 

28. He knew the Law of God and the Law of Equity, the  §.28. 
written and the unwritten Law both, were altogether against 
it. Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, and after in the Lev. xix.13. 
same Chapter, Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in xix. 35. 
meteyard, in weight, or in measure. In the sixth chapter of vi. 2-7. 
the same book it is declared that he that committeth a tres- 
pass by deceiving his neighbour sinneth therein; and the Law 
there enjoineth an offering to be made for the expiating of 
that sin. How often doth Solomon condemn false weights Prov. xi. r. 
and false balances as foul abominations? And how frequently ™**% 73° 
do the Prophets object it, as a main provocation of God’s 
heavy judgments upon the land, that they set traps and laid 
snares for men; that their houses were full of deceit, as a cage 
is full of birds; that they were as crafty merchants, in whose Jer. v. 26, 
hands are the balances of deceit ; [that they made the ephah, Al 
whereby they measured out the commodities they sold, small, Hose ie 
and the shekel, wherewith they weighed the money they were 
to receive for that they sold, great,* and falsified the balances ; | Amosviii.s. 
and the like. St. Paul also, if the Translations speak his sense 
aright, t layeth a charge upon the Thessalonians, that no man Thess. 
go beyond or defraud his brother in any matter: both be-"™” oe 
cause it is the will of God, sufficiently revealed in His Word, 
that men should not do so, and because God will be a sure 
and severe avenger of those that do so. And he chideth the 
Corinthians for doing wrong, and defrauding one another. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
And lest, in what he either forbiddeth to or reproveth in 
others, himself should prove guilty, he protesteth against all 
such dealings more than once: Receive us, we have wronged 2Cor. vii.2. 
no man, we have defrauded no man; and again, Be zt, L did 
not burden you, as the false Apostles, for filthy lucre, and to 
serve their own bellies, did, nevertheless, it may be, you will ce = 


think I was crafty, and caught you with guile. No such 2 Cor. xii. 
16. 
* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nicom.V.vii.5. age is used, as if this were un- 
+ In Sermon v. §.16, this pass- questionably the sense of it. 


§. 29. 


Proy. xx. 
14. 
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matter, saith he, I abhor it: I never made gain of you, either 
by myself, or by my agents, Titus, or any other that I sent 
unto you. Much like Samuel’s Challenge here, Whom have I 
defrauded ? 

29. A very grievous thing it is to think of, but a thing 
merely impossible to reckon up, (how much less then to re- 
medy and reform,) all the several kinds of frauds and deceits 
that are used in the world. Wherein men are grown won- 
drous expert, and so shameless withal that they think it 
rather a credit to them, as an argument of their perfect un- 
derstanding in their several mysteries, and particular profes- 
sions, than any blemish to them in their Christian profession, 
to cheat and cozen they care not whom, nor how, so they may 
get gain, and gather wealth by it.s In the way of trade, in 
buying, selling, and other bargaining, what lying, dissembling, 
and deceiving! It is stark naught, saith the buyer : it is per- 
fect good, saith the seller: when many times neither of both 
speaketh, either as he thinketh, or as the truth of the thing is. 
False weights,* false measures, false thumbs,} false lights, false 
marks, false wares, false oaths, in the markets and shops. In 
the common offices of neighbourhood, friendship, service, or 
trust, false glozes, false promises, false tales, false cracks, t 
false shows, false reckonings. In the Courts of Law and all 
juridical proceedings, false bills, false answers, false sugges- 
tions, false counsels, false accusations, false pleas, false testi- 
monies, false records, false motions, false verdicts, false judg- 
ments. The hour§ would fail me to mention but the chief 
heads of those falsehoods that are common and notorious; but 
no man’s experience would serve him to comprehend, no man’s 
breath to declare, the infinite variety of those more secret and 


SERMON VI. 


& Perfidiam, fraudes, atque omni 
ex crimine lucrum Quaesitum. Ju- 
venal. Sat. xiii. [24. | 

* «False weights,’ &c. Compare 
Sermon vy. ad Aulam, §. 32. 


+ ‘thumbs.’ ‘he thumb was 
much used in measuring inches. 
Hence rule o’ thumb, so inaccurate 
a mode, that, as Mr. Brockett says, 


it became proverbial for no rule at 
all. 


~ ‘crack,’ a brag or boast. More 


correctly written crake, according 
to Nares, who quotes Latimer’s 
Sermons, f°. 28. b. ‘Great crakes 
hath been made that all should be 
well;’ and Spenser, F. Q. II. xi. 
10. ‘Leasinges, backbytings, and 
vainglorious crakes.’? Shakspeare, 
Love’s Labour Lost, iv. 1. ‘And 
Ethiops of their sweet complexion 
crack.’ 

§ ‘The hour.” Compare Ser- 
mon vy. ad Aulam, §. 48. ad Popu- 
lum, i. §. 19. 
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subtle falsehoods that are daily invented and exercised every- 
where under the sun. 

30. Yet are they all, in the meantime, abominable to God  §.3e. 
that beholdeth them, The Lord will abhor both the blood-Ps. v. 6. 
thirsty and deceitful man; and will prove in the end un- 
profitable to those that use them, and, without repentance, 
damnable. He that beguileth another, however he may 
please himself therewithal onward,* yet shall find at length 
that’he hath most of all beguiled himself, deceiving, and being 2 Tim. iii. 
deceived, as the Apostle’s words, though spoken to another ’* 
purpose, are. According to that of Solomon, The wicked Prov. xi.18. 
worketh a deceitful work, but to him that soweth righteous- 
ness shall be a sure reward. Blessed is the man then, in 
whose heart and tongue and hands there is found no deceit, 
that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speak- Ps. xv. 2, 
eth the truth from his heart; that hath not stretched his wits ** 
to hurt his neighbour, nor made advantage of any man’s un- 
skilfulness, simplicity, or credulity, to gain from him wrongfully ; 
that can stand upon it, as Samuel here doth, and his heart not 
give his tongue the lie, that he hath defrauded no man. 

31. The other kind of injury here next mentioned is Op-_ §.31- 
pression, wherein a man maketh use of his power to the doing 
of wrong, as he did of his wits in defrauding. Which is for 
the most part the fault of rich and great men, because they 
have the greatest power so to do, and are not so easily re- 
sisted in what they will have done. Do not the rich menS. James 
oppress you? For riches and worldly greatness lift up the” 
‘hearts of men, and swell them with pride. Charge them that 1 Tim. vi. 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, saith ah 
St. Paul. And pride bringeth on Oppression: let not the proud Ps. exix, 
oppress me, saith David. They are the large fat kine of Basan, '*™ 
that is, the Princes, and Nobles, and great ones of the land, 
those that dwell in the mountains of Samaria, that oppress Amos iv. 1. 
the poor and crush the needy. Yet not they only; for even 
poor and mean men also are in their dispositions as proud and 
as merciless as the greatest, if their powers were answerable 
to their wills, and their horns to their curstness;{ and they 


* © onward,’ meanwhile. Com- nity. The adjective curst occurs 
A : He ae 
pare Sermon iv. ad Aulam, §. 41. repeatedly in the Taming of the 
+ ‘curstness,’ il temper, malig- Shrew. 
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are as ready to show it too, so oft as their power will serve 
them so to do. Now this also Samuel disclaimeth as well as 
the former. Although he had a large power, having been 
chief governor for many years together, and so not bound to 
render an account of his actions to any,) yet he doubteth not 
but to acquit himself before the whole congregation from 
having any ways in all that so long a time abused his so vast 
power unto oppression. Whom have I oppressed ? 


§. 32. 32. He well knew that Oppression, though it were a com- 
mon, yet was withal a grievous and a base sin. <A very com- 
Jobxxxv.9.mon sin it is. Elbhu speaketh of multitudes of oppressions. 
Amos viii. How do the wealthy every where swallow up the needy, as in 


ap the forests! the greater beasts prey upon the lesser, and in 
the ponds the larger fishes eat up the smaller fry,j grinding 
the faces of the poor first, and then eating them up like bread, 
racking their rents, taking in their commons,* overthrowing 
their tenures, diminishing their wages, increasing their boons.t 
In a word, for it would be endless to run through particulars, 
taking advantage of their inability to help themselves, or 
other their necessities in any kind whatsoever, to work their 
own wills upon them, and to get somewhat from them for their 


Is. iii. 15. 
PS eeXiv74)s 


own enriching. 


33. Yet is it indeed a very grievous sin, forbidden by God 


§. 33- 
Lev. xxv. Himself in express terms. Jf thou sell ought unto thy neigh- 
ae bour, or buyest ought of thy neighbour's hand, ye shall not 
Verse 17. oppress one another; and so going on concludeth, Ye shall 


not therefore oppress one another, but thou shalt fear thy 
God; implying that it is from want of the fear of God, that 


standing. It had given occasion to 
insurrections in several Counties, in 


h dvurevOvvos. 
i As the wild ass is the lion’s prey 


in the wilderness, so the rich eat up 
the poor. Kcclus. xiii. 19. 

J 6 puxpdtepos Bpapa éore Tod pei- 
¢ovos. Basil. in Hexaem. Hom. 7. 
[Opp. i. 77. B.] 

* «<The revenue of too many of 
the Court consisted principally in 
inclosures and improvements of 
that nature, which he [Laud] still 
opposed passionately, except they 
were founded upon Law.’ Claren- 
don, History of the Rebellion, 
book i. paragr. 204. ‘ taking in the 
commons’ was a grievance of long 


1549. See Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation, II. i. Compare Ser- 
mon y. ad Aulam, §. 32. 

+ ‘boons,’ or ‘ booyns,’ Fowls, 
and sometimes labour, to be given 
to the Landlord over and above 
the Rent; from the French boon, 
Hunter, Hallamshire Glossary, App. 
‘Boon-master’ is still in use in Lin- 
colnshire, as a'l'askmaster of Road- 
work. Pegge’s Supplement to Grose 
gives ‘ Boondays,’ as a Yorkshire 
expression for days when statute- 
work on the highways is performed. 
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men oppress one another. Solomon therefore saith, that he Prov. xiv. 
that oppresseth the poor reproacheth, or despiseth, his Maker. on 
And indeed so he doth, more ways than one. First, he de- 
spiseth his Maker’s commandment, who hath, as you heard, 
peremptorily forbidden him to oppress. Secondly, he despis- 
eth his Maker’s creature: the poor man whom he so oppress- 
eth being God’s workmanship as well as himself. Thirdly, 
he despiseth his Maker’s example, who looketh upon the dis- 
tresses of the poor and oppressed, to provide for them and to 
relieve them. Fourthly, he despiseth his Maker’s ordinance, 
in perverting that power and wealth which God lent him 
purposely to do good therewithal, and turning it to a quite 
contrary use, to the hurt and damage of others. And he that 
goeth on to reproach his Maker, without repentance, must 
needs do it to his own confusion. He that made him can mar 
him when He pleaseth ; and the greatest oppressors shall be 
no more able to stand before Him then than their poorer bre- 
thren are now able to stand out against them. 

34. Add to the grievousness of this sin the baseness of it  §.34. 
also; and that methinks should work much upon every noble 
and generous spirit to abhor it. Alas! who are they you thus 
trample upon and insult over, but these poor worms of the 
earth, who, when they are trodden on, dare scarce so much as 
turn again; for as much as your treading is upon the poor ; Amosv.tr. 
and it is a poor and inglorious conquest that is gotten by the 
foil of such an adversary. ob not the poor, saith Solomon, Prov. xxii. 
because he is poor: neither oppress the afflicted, §c. These*” 
first words are capable of a double construction. First, Rob 
not the poor, because he is poor: that is, let not his poverty 
and inability to withstand thee encourage thee the rather to 
rob him. Which construction agreeth very well with the rea- 
son given in the next. verse, Mor the Lord will plead their Verse 23. 
cause, and spotl the soul of those that spoiled them. As if 
he had said, Be well advised what you do: weak though they 
be and can do little for themselves, yet they have a strong One 
to take their part, who will see that such as do them wrong 
shall not go unpunished. Yet is there another sense to be 
made of those words also, neither unfitly nor unprofitably, as 
thus, Rob not the poor, because he is poor: that is, let the 
consideration of his poverty keep thee off from meddling with 


SANDERSON, VOL. II. Aa 
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him. 1°. A little loss would be his undoing, because he is 
poor. 2°. And if thou shouldest wring all he hath from him, 
it could make no great addition to thee, because he is poor. 
3°. Or if it could, yet is he no fit match for thee to exercise 
thy strength upon, if thou art rich, because he is poor. 

ae 35. But herein especially may you behold the baseness of 
Oppression, that the basest people, men of the lowest rank 
and spirit, are evermore the most insolent, and consequently, 
according to the proportion of their power, the most oppressive. 


Asperius nihil est humili, [cum surgit in altum.]* 


in the Poet. But take it from Solomon rather, who compareth 
a poor man when he hath the opportunity to oppress another 
Prov.xxviii, poor man to @ sweeping rain that leaveth no food. How 
3: roughly did that servant in the Parable deal with his fellow- 
8. Matthew Servant, when he shook him by the throat for a small debt, 
xviii. 28. after his master had but newly remitted to him a sum incom- 
parably greater. The reason of the difference was, the master 
Verse 27. dealt nobly and freely and like himself, and had compassion ; 
but the servant, being of a low and narrow spirit, must insult. 
Senties qui vir siem.! If a mean man in any of our towns or 
hamlets be a little gotten up to over-top most of his neigh- 
bours in wealth, or be put into some little authority to deal 
under some great man for the disposing of his farms or grounds, 
or have something to sell to his necessitous neighbour that 
must buy upon day,* or have a little money lying by him to 
furnish another that for the supply of his present necessities 
must sell off somewhat of that little he hath, though at an 
under-rate, or the like; it is scarce credible, did not every 
day’s experience make proof of it, how such a man will skrew 
up the poor man that falleth into his hands, without all mercy, 
and beyond all reason. Conclude hence, all ye that are of 
generous births or spirits, how unworthy that practice would 
be in you, wherein men of the lowest minds and conditions 


k Claudian. [in Eutropium, i. used for time. Shakspeare, 2 K. 
I. | Henry VI. ii1.1. ‘I saw not better 
1Terent. [Eun.[.i.21. Sentiet.. sport these seven years’ day,’ and 
Compare Sermon iv. §. 12. ] Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar’s 

* “upon day,’ on an understand- Bush, i.2. Mer. Vl give you day 
ing that payment may be deferred For the moiety of all. Gos. How 
to a distant day: that must buy on long? Mer. Six months. Compare 
credit, if he buy at all. Day was Sermon v. §.16. 
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can, in their proportion, not equal only, but even exceed you. 
Which should make you not only to hate oppression because 
it is wicked, but even to scorn it because it is base, and to 
despise it. He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, Esay Is, xxxiii. 
xxxul. This for the second particular, Whom have I oppressed ? *5- 

36. There is yet a third behind, against which Solomon  §. 36. 
protesteth as a branch of injustice also, which also concerned 
him more properly as a Judge, to wit Bribery. Or of whose 
hands have I received a bribe, that I might blind mine eyes 
therewith? In the place now last cited, the Prophet Hsay, 
speaking of an upright, just man, describeth him amongst other 
things by this, that he shaketh his hands from holding eee xxxiil. 
eves [as a man would shake off a viper or other venomous 
beast that should offer to fasten upon his hand, as Paul did ms XXVill. 
at Malta.] The word that here in the Text is rendered * 
munus, a gift or a bribe, 1D3, the Targum there rendereth 
Wwt pra, Mammon dishquar, whereunto that Mammon S. Luke xvi. 
of unrighteousness mentioned Luke xvi, and wherewith our? 
Saviour would have rich men make themselves friends, may 
very well seem to have reference. [Although I confess that 
phrase there may not improbably be conceived in another no- 
tion somewhat different from this, to note the falseness, deceit- 
fulness, and uncertainty of these worldly riches, in opposition 
to spiritual riches, a little after there called the true riches; for Verse 11. 
so the words Mammon dishquar do properly import: as who 
say, the false or lying riches, or, in comparison of the true 
and durable, riches falsely so called.] However, the phrase 
seemeth to be proverbial, and, taken in the former sense, to 
bear this meaning in that place. As worldly wise men, that 
have suits depending in the courts, will attempt, by bestowing 
gifts upon him or his servants, to make the Judge their friend, 
that so the cause may be carried on their side when it cometh 
to an hearing, with the hke wisdom should Christian men 
make themselves friends of the poor, who are God’s favourites, 
by giving alms to them out of their worldly goods, that so 
they may find favour with him at the Day of Judgment. The 
proverbial use of that phrase, which made me the rather ob- 
serve it, showeth what was the common opinion men held of 
gifts bestowed to procure favour in judgment, to wit, that they 
were the Mammon of unrighteousness. And that in a double 

Aa 2 
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respect: first, as the price of an unrighteous sentence, in the 
intention of the giver, and then as a piece of unjust and un- 

Exod. xxiii. righteous gain in the receiver. Prohibited by the Lord in the 

ee Law, as well as the other two branches_of injustice were, and 
that both frequently and expressly, and taxed by the Prophet 

Amos v.12.a8 a sin of a very high nature, a mighty sin. J know your 
manifold transgressions, and your mighty sins :™ they afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they turn aside the poor in 
the gate from their right. 

§. 37. 37. But it may be said, Since we have already compre- 
hended all injuries under the two former heads, Fraud and 
Oppression, how cometh it to be here mentioned as a third 
thing and distinct from them both? Either we must free it 
from being injurious, or reduce it to one of the two, Fraud, or 
Oppression. I answer in short, that Bribery is properly a 
branch of Oppression. For if the bribe be exacted or but 
expected, yet so as that there can be little hope of a favour- 
able or but so much as a fair hearing without it, then is it a 
manifest oppression in the receiver, because he maketh an 
advantage of that power, wherewith he is intrusted for the 
administration of justice, to his own proper benefit; which ought 
not to be, and is clearly an oppression. But if it proceed 
rather from the voluntary offer of the giver, for the compass- 
ing of his own ends, then is it an oppression in him, because 
thereby he getteth an advantage in the favour of the Court 
against his adversary and to his prejudice. For observe it, 
the greatest oppressors are ever the greatest bribers, and freest 
of their gifts to those that may bestead them in their suits. 
Which is one manifest cause, besides the secret and just judg- 
ment of God upon them, why oppressors seldom thrive in their 
estates near the proportion of their gettings. Even because 
so much of what cometh in by their oppressions goeth out 
again for the upholding of their oppressions. It was not for 
nothing, you may well think, that Solomon so yoked these 
two things together, oppressing the poor and giving to the 

Prov. xxii. rich, in Proy. xxii. He that oppresseth the poor to increase 
16. his riches, and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come 
to want. As he hath a spring one way, so he hath a drain 


™ Fortia peccata, Vulgate. 
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another way, which keepeth him from rising to that excess of 
height he aimeth at. 

38. Bribery then is a branch of Oppression: that we have 
cleared. But yet one part of the doubt remaineth: why, if it 
belong to one of the two, is it here mentioned as a third spe- 
cies, different from both? For this I say, first, it might be 
specially mentioned, as a corruption more peculiarly incident 
to the office of Judicature, in respect whereof especially Samuel 
now stood upon his justification, whereas frauds and most other 
oppressions are of a larger and more comprehensive extent. 
And, secondly, because it hath a peculiar formality by itself 
whereby it differeth from other injuries of either sort, in this, 
that, whereas all other whether frauds and oppressions are 
involuntary on one part, for volenti non jit injuria, no man is 
willing to be either defrauded or oppressed, if he knew it, and 
knew how to help it, this of Bribery is done with the mutual 
knowledge and consent both of the giver and receiver. 

39. Which circumstance maketh it, at least in this one re- 
spect, somewhat worse than either of the former, that, whereas 
in other frauds and oppressions the one party only is guilty, 
because they are done without the consent of the other party, 
in this of Bribery both parties are guilty, because both con- 
sent. Neither doth this joint consent of both parties hinder 
but that it is still injurious. Because the injury that is hereby 
done is not done to either of the parties thereunto consenting, 
supposing the consent on both parts free and spontaneous, but 
it is done by them both to a third party, namely, to the ad- 
versary of him that giveth the bribe, whose consent you will 
easily suppose never to have been asked in the business. So 
that the injury is still done non volenti. 

40. Of the commonness of which sin, especially in inferior 
officers, who are ever and anon trucking for expedition,* it 
would be impertinent to speak from this Text, wherein Samuel 
speaketh of it only as it might concern himself who was a 
Judge. Of the heinousness of it in the sight of God, and the 
mischief it doth to the Commonwealth, when it is found in 
Judges and Magistrates, I shall forbear to speak, the time 
being withal now well nigh spent, because, out of the confi- 


* ‘trucking for expedition.” See pare Sermon iii. ad Mag. §§. 26, 35, 
Sermon y. ad Aulam, §.32. Com- and Sermon v. §. Io. 


§. 38. 


§. 39- 


§. 40. 
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dence I have of the sincerity of those that now hear me, I 

deem the labour needless. Only I cannot, the Text offering 

it, but touch somewhat at that property which Samuel here 

ascribeth to a bribe, of blinding the eyes. Solomon speaketh 

much of the powerful operation of gifts and bribes, how they 

Prov. xxi. pacify anger, procure access into the presence of great persons, 

aan 16. and favour from them, and sundry the like, which are all of 

xvii. 8. easy understanding, and the truth of them, as well as the 

meaning, obvious. But the effect here mentioned, of blinding 

the eyes, though somewhat more obscure, is yet oftener found 

in the Scriptures than any of the other. Samuel undoubtedly 

learned it from Moses, who hath it twice: once in Exodus, 

and again repeated in Deuteronomy, in the selfsame words, 

Ace Thou shalt take no gift: for a gift blindeth the eyes of the 

xvi 1g. wise, and perverteth the words of the righteous.» A marvel- 

lous power sure there is in them, that can work upon men so 

strongly, yea, sometimes upon wise and righteous men, as 

Moses his words express, as to stop their mouths and bind 

their hands° and blind their eyes, that they can neither speak 

nor do nor see what is right. Tle/@ew dapa Kat Oeods Adyos, 

as it is in’ Euripides:P they say that even the gods may be 

tempted with gifts. Very like, if applied to such gods as 

Ps. Ixxxii. are spoken of in the Psalm, Divi, Dit, I have said, Ye are 
. gods. 

§. 41. 41. But then what is it to blind the eyes? or how can 

bribes do it? Justice is not unfitly pourtrayed in the form of 

a man with his right eye open to look at the cause, and his 

left eye shut or muffled that he may not look at the person. 

Now a gift putteth all this out of order, and setteth it the 

quite contrary way. It giveth the left eye liberty, but too 

much, to look asquint upon the person, but putteth the right 

eye quite out, that it cannot discern the cause. Even as in 

the next foregoing chapter Nahash the Ammonite would have 

rSam.xi.2.covenanted with the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, upon con- 

dition he might thrust out all their right eyes. [From this 

property of hoodwinking and mufiling up the eyes it is that 


a bribe is in the Hebrew, the Text-word here, called 7D), 
n Bovs emi yNooon. (Aeschylus, Pindar. [Pyth. iii. 54. Dissen.] 
Agamemnon, 36. | P Euripides, Medea. [953. | 
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Copher, of “53, Caphar, to cover, to daub up, or to draw 
over with lime, plaister, or the like. Whereunto our English 
word, to cover, hath such near affinity in the sound, that, were 
it not apparently taken from the French couwvrir, and that from 
the Latin cooperire, it might with some probability be thought 
to owe its original to the Hebrew. But however it be for the 
word, the thing is clear enough: this Copher doth so cover 
and plaister up the eyes, that they cannot see to do their office 
aright, and as they ought. | 

42. And the reason of all this is, because gifts, if they be 
handsomely conveyed, and not tendered in the name, nor ap- 
pearing in the likeness of bribes, for then wise and righteous 
men will reject them with disdain, and shake their hands and Is. xxxiii. 
laps from receiving them ;P but I say, if they come as presents '> 
only, and by way of kindness and respect, they are sometimes 
well accepted, and that deservedly, even of wise and righteous 
men, as testimonies of the love and observance of the givers. 
And then the nature of ingenuous persons is such, that they 
cannot but entertain a good opinion of those that show good 


§. 42. 


respect unto them; and are glad when any opportunity is 
offered them whereby to manifest such their good opinion, 
and to requite one courtesy with another. Whereby it cometh 
to pass, that gifts, by little and little, and by insensible de- 
grees, win upon the affections of such men as are yet just in 
their intentions and would not willingly be corrupted, and at 
the last over-master them. And the affections once thoroughly 
possest, it is then no great mastery to do the rest, and to sur- 
prise the judgment.4 The good Magistrate therefore, that 
would save his eyes and preserve their sight, had need not 
only to hate bribes, but to be very jealous of presents, lest 
some of those things which he receiveth but as gifts be yet 
meant him for bribes.* But especially to suspect those gifts 


P Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Vultu. Horat. Carm. IV. ix. [42.] 

4 Emickotet yap tO ppoveiv rd 
apBdvew. Antiphanes, [apud Sto- 
baeum, Flori]. Tit. xvi. 12. vol. i. 
339. Gaisford.] rupdodrar yap rept 
TO Gidovpevoy 6 dirdy. Plato de 
Legib. 5. (731. E.| 

* Sir M. Hale insisted on paying 
a Gentleman, who had sent him a 
Buck, before he would allow a 


Trial, in which he was interested, 
to proceed; and made his servant 
pay the Dean and Chapter of Salis- 
bury for six loaves of Sugar, with 
which, according to custom, they 
had presented him, before he would 
try a Cause of their’s. See Bur- 
net’s Life. He might well be care- 
ful to avoid even the appearance 
of Bribery, when such abuses had 
happened not very long before his 
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as so meant, where the quantity and proportion of the gift, 
considered and compared with the quality and condition of the 
giver, may cast any just cause of suspicion upon them; but to 
conclude them absolutely so meant, if they be sent from per- 
sons that have business in the Courts. 

43. The only thing now remaining to be spoken to from the 
Text, and that but in a word or two, is Samuel’s Equity, in 
offering, in case any thing should be truly charged against 
him in any the premisses, to make the wronged parties restitu- 
tion. Whose ox have I taken? or, &c. And I will restore 
it you. Samuel was confident he had not wittingly done any 
man wrong, either by fraud, oppression, or bribery, whereby 
he should be bound to make, or should need to offer, restitu- 
tion. Yet, partly, to show what was fit to be done in such 
cases, and his own readiness so to do if there should be cause, 
and partly, for that it was possible, in so long time of his 
government, and amid so many causes as passed through his 
hands, that he might through misinformation, precipitancy, 
negligence, prejudice, or other human frailty, have committed 
some oversight in judgment, for which it might be reasonable 
for him to make some kind of compensation to the parties 
thereby damnified, he here offereth restitution. A duty, in 
case of injury, most necessary, both for quieting the conscience 
within, and to give satisfaction to the world, and for the more 
assurance of the truth and sincerity of our repentance in the 
sight of God for the wrongs we have done." Without which, 
at least in the desire and endeavour, there can be no true 
repentance for the sin, and consequently no security of the 
remission of the guilt. That of Augustine, Non dimittitur 
peccatun, nist restituatur ablatum,’ is a famous received 
Aphorism in this case, well known to all, but little considered, 
and less practised, by most. 

44. There is an enforced restitution, whereof perhaps Zo- 
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time, that, for example, in 1584, 
the son of a rich brewer at Canter- 
bury, who had committed murder, 
was saved from the gallows by his 
father’s paying 240l. to Manwood, 
the Chief Baron. Strype’s Annals, 
III. i. 391. 8°. On the practice of 
making presents to Judges, see Basil 
Montagu’s Life of Bacon, cccxy— 


cceexx, and Note ZZ. Compare Ser- 
mon xv. ad Aulam, §. 28. 

r $i res aliena [propter quam 
peccatum est, cum reddi possit, ] 
non redditur, non agitur poeniten- 
tia, sed fingitur, Augustin. Epist. 
54. Lord. Bened. 153. tom. ii. p. 
532. A. | 

8 Ibid. [Non remittetur. | 
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phar speaketh in Job xx. That which he laboured for, he Job xx. 18. 
shall restore, and not swallow it down: according to his 
substance shall the restitution be, and he shall not rejoice 
therein : and such as the Law imposed upon thefts and other 
manifest wrongs: which, although not much worth, is yet 
better than none. But as Samuel’s offer here was voluntary, 

so it is the voluntary restitution that best pleaseth God, paci- 

fieth the conscience, and, in some measure, satisfieth the world. 

Such was that of Zacchaeus, in restoring fourfold to every S. Luke 
man from whom he had gained any thing wrongfully. It may“ e 
be feared, if every officer that hath to do in or about the 
Courts of Justice should be tied to that proportion, many one 
would have but a very small surplusage remaining whereout 

to bestow the one moiety to pious uses, as Zacchaeus there 

did. 

45. There is scarce any one point in the whole body of §45- 
Moral Divinity that soundeth so harsh to the ear, or relisheth 
so harsh in the palate of a worldling, as this of restitution 
doth. To such a man this is durus sermo indeed, a hard, 
very hard saying: yet, as hard as it seemeth to be, it is full of 
Reason and Equity. So full, that I dare confidently say who- 
ever he be that complaineth of it as a hard imposition, when 
he is required to restore to the right owner that which he 
hath unjustly taken from him, that man is adroxarakpitos : 
there needeth no other testimony nor evidence against him 
than his own conscience to condemn him, Nay, I may say 
yet more. There needeth not so much as that, his own mouth 
will do it. Ha ore tuo, thou unjust man! [ bid thee not an- 
swer me, do but answer thyself, this one question, and it shall 
suffice. If it go hard with thee to restore it back to him that 
hath a true right in it, did it not go as hard, thinkest thou, 
with him to part with it before to thee, who hadst not the 
same right thereunto that he had? I say no more: consider it 
well, and then remember the grand Rule never to be forgot- 
ten, Do as you would be done to. 

46. Concerning the manner of restitution, and the measure, §. 46. 
the time, place, persons, and other circumstances thereunto 
belonging, many things there are of considerable moment, 
and very needful to be understood of all men that love to 
deal justly, which I may not now enter into. . Whole volumes 
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have been written of this subject, and the Casuists are large 
in their discourses thereof. But for the thing itself in general, 
thus much is clear from the judicial Law of God given by 
Moses to the people of Israel, from the letter whereof though 
Christians be free, (positive Laws binding none but those to 
whom they were given,) yet the Equity thereof still bindeth us 
as a branch of the unchangeable Law of Nature. That who- 
soever shall have wronged his neighbour, in any thing com- r 
mitted to his custody, or in fellowship, or in any thing taken | 
away by violence or by fraud, or in detaining any found thing, 
or the like, is bound to restore it, and that in integrum, to the 
utmost farthing of what he hath taken, if he be able. Nor so 
only, but beside the principal, to offer some little overplus 
also, by way of compensation for the damage, if at least the 
wronged party have sustained any damage thereby, and un- 
less he shall be willing freely to remit it. Moses his Law 
speaketh of a fifth part more: as, if he had wronged his = 
neighbour to the value of twenty shekels, the restitution was : 
to be after the rate of four and twenty. See the sixth of | 
Leviticus, in the beginning of the chapter. The assignment Fe 
of that proportion belonged to the Jewish people, and the 
obligation thereof therefore expired together with that policy; 

but yet, still, Reason and Equity require that something be 
done. The Lord give us all hearts to do that which is equal 

and right, and, in all our dealings with others, to have ever- 
more the fear of God before our eyes, knowing that of the 
Lord, the righteous Judge,we shall in our souls receive at the 
last great Assize, according to what we have done in our 
bodies here, whether it be good or evil. Now to God, the ls 
Father, &c. ie 
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